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PREFACE 


T he purpose of this volume is to review in their 
logical connection the chief groups of events which 
formed the groundwork of European history in the nine- 
teenth century. Though historical in form, the book does 
not pretend to be a history, but aims only at presenting 
such a preliminary view of the immediate antecedents 
of modern civilization as will supply a sufficient basis 
for a comprehensive study of our age. To effect this 
object, it has been necessary to abandon the usual 
artifice of bringing all history under the head of 
politics, and to distribute the subject in the following 
manner. 

The introductory chapter endeavours to indicate as 
summarily as possible the evils of the monarchico-feudal 
system in the eighteenth century, and the ideas of reform 
which were generated by the contemporary intellectual 
movement. The second chapter reviews the work of 
the chief reforming monarchs and ministers, in order to 
exhibit the actual state of Europe in the latter part of 
the century, and to draw attention to the fact that 
monarchy b^ its good offices obtained over men's minds 
considerable influence, which survived the Revolution, and 
has played a prominent part in subsequent political history. 
The same chapter, however, shows how monarchy failed 
to meet all the urgent wants of the time ; and the next 
chapter gives an account of the causes which precipi- 
tated the Revolution. The fourth chapter deals with the 
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Napoleonic period so far as is required to range in their 
places the most notable results of the Revolutionary 
movement Two more chapters consider the changes 
in Grermany, Italy, Spain, Russia, Scandinavia, Turkey, 
Servia, and Greece, from which the modem history 
of these countries takes its departure. The seventh 
chapter describes the industrial revolution in England, 
which operated more than any other order of causes to 
change the conditions of political, social, and individual 
life throughout civilized communities. The eighth supple- 
ments this account of modem industrialism by indicating 
in outline the mechanical progress to which the industrial 
revolution was mainly due, and by reviewing briefly the 
formation of the theory of political economy, which was 
to assist in the development of industrialism. The 
ninth chapter shows how inductive research attuned to 
a success, which, without intermission, has led physical 
science to its present state of influence and power. The 
same chapter supplements the intellectual side of this 
account by pointing out how the deeper problems of 
existence received a new statement in Grermany, which, 
mth the tendencies of British thought, has governed 
speculation till our own day. In Germany, too, closely 
connected with the national regeneration, and rich in 
humanizing elements, occurred a literary revival which 
is the subject of Chapter X. In England, also, literature 
entered on a new development, which enabled it to 
respond to the needs of an expanded society, and to 
contribute to European culture. This subjeqj is reviewed 
In Chapter XI. ; but the literary innovations in France, 
and some even in Germany, >^ich fall within the 
dironological limits covered by the above events, are 
so manifestly characteristic of the time of reaction that 
it would have exceeded the purpose of this volume to 
have included them in the same survey. 
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A concluding chapter briefly comments on the results 
of the foregoing reviews, and demonstrates that the his- 
torical problem of our time far transcends the scope of 
the dictum that histoiy is past politics and that politics 
are present histoid The dominant order of changes is 
now, inde^, industrial. It is the striving of men to 
obtain wealth and material comfort that in this age 
mainly determines the form and objects of their political 
organization. It is this which sets the aims of their self- 
culture and the ideals of their scientific research. What 
in past times was determined by reverence for God, the 
state, and the family, or by fear of present or future 
punishment, is now for the most -part controlled by the 
principles of co-operative production and distribution. 
We have, indeed, the ideas of religion for religion’s 
sake, of art for art’s sake, of self for seifs sake, of 
culture for culture’s sake. But only in a secondary 
manner do the ideas of social perfection and individual 
development, of speculative truth and positive belief, 
influence now the policy which proximate utility dictates. 
Yet the period bears no resemblance to those moments 
of history when ease and luxury have been the guiding 
ends of a ruling few. The principle of comfort and 
opportunity for all has yet to be exhibited in its full 
meaning ; but it is as clearly of quite peculiar character 
as its realization is evidently the function of our age. 

The leading contention of this book is that the period 
it embraces is different from all other periods, and that 
the differences must be taken into account if the teaching 
of modem history is to be informative and stimulating. 
Those who have to teach modem history, as at present 
taught, must often feel that they miss the interest which 
m^ht be imparted if its scope were expanded to compre- 
hend all the elements which constitute our complex civili- 
zation. It is possible to become absorbed in all that 
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can be known or conjectured of ancient history ; but it 
is difficult to feel enffiusiasm for the study of a history 
which calls itself modem, but fails to deal with the greater 
part of that which has made life modem. 

It has seemed unnecessary to burden the text with 
references to authorities. But in an appendix I have 
given a list of the chief sources of information, which 
should be used to extend acquaintance with the subjects 
treated herein. And in a supplementary list I have 
named many other sources which assisted me, negatively 
as well as positively, to arrive at my conclusions, 
though I am conscious that some obligations must have 
eluded me. 

A W. 

Field House, 

Oxford, 

December, 1906 . 
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CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE OF NOTABLE 
EVENTS 


WHICH, WITH FEW EXCEPTIONS, ARE REFERRED TO 
IN THIS VOLUME 


1670. 

16S9. 

I 73 i‘ 
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1740. 

1741-43. 

1748- 

1749. 

1750- 
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1756. 
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1760. 

1762. 
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1767. 

1768-70. 

1768-71. 

1769- 


Promulgation of the Danish Kongelov. 

Accession of Peter the Great. 

Hadley’s reflecting quadrant. 

John Wesley converted through the influence of Peter Bdhler, 
the Moravian. 

Accession of Maria Theresa. 

Richardson’s Pamela, Fielding’s Joseph Andrews, 

Accession of Frederick the Great. 

Hartley’s Observations on Man, 

Pombal’s Ministry begins in Portugal. 

(riVrtf) Pianoforte derived from the spinet and harpsichord 
(Cristofori’s cembalo col Piano e forte exhibited in Florence 
early in the century). 

Franklin’s kite. 

Earthquake destroys Lisbon. 

Kant’s Nebular Hypothesis. 

Haydn’s first string quartett. 

Accession to power of the elder Pitt. 

Accession of Charles III. of Spain. 

Accession of George III. 

Accession of Catherine II. 

RouAean’s Contrat Social, 

Harrison’s marine chronometer. 

First nautical almanack published. 

Arthur Young makes his tours. 

Captain (then lieutenant) Cook’s first voyage in H.M. Bark 
Endeavour, 

Arkwright’s first patent for spinning by rollers. 

Watt patents his reciprocatii^ steam-engine. 

xi 
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1771-72. Herder associates with Goethe at Strasburg. 

1772. Coup (Pitot of Gustavus III. 

First Partition of Poland. 

Maskeljme’s Schehallion measurements. 

1773. Publication of Brief “ Dominus ac Redemptor Noster.’* 
Accession of Victor Amadeus HI. 

1774. Accession of Louis XVI. 

Turgot becomes Minister of Finance. 

Priestley disengages ox3^en from mercuric oxide. 

Goethe’s Werther. 

Treaty of Kutchuk-Kainardji. 

1775. Goethe removes to Weimar. 

1 7 76. Fall of Turgot’s ministry. 

Declaration of American Independence. 

1780. Accession of Joseph II. 

Jeremy Bent^m’s Introduction to Principles of Morals and 
Legislation. 

1780-91. Mozart’s maturest compositions. 

1781. Kant’s Kritik der reinen Vemunft. 

Schiller’s Rduber. 

1783. Accession to power of the younger Pitt. 

Crabbe’s The Village, 

1 784. Cort patents improved processes for puddling and rolling pig iron. 
Goethe composes his Essay on the intermaxillary bone ; 

published 30 years later. 

Cowper’s The Task, 

Herder’s Ideen zur philosophie der Geschichte, 
ijS 6 , Pitt’s futile Sinking Fund established. 

Death of Frederick the Great. 

Bums’ Kilmarnock Poems. 

1787. Dr. Cartwright patents his power-loom. 

Wemer ; KurterKlassiflcationundBeschreihungdervmchiedenen 
Gdnrgsarten, 

1788. Threshing-machine invented by Meikle. 

Abolition of the Danish slave-trade. 

1789. Meeting of the States-General at Versailles. 

Accession of Selim III. 

Schiller professor in Jena. 

1790. 'fhe Faust fragment published. 

1791. The Birmingham Riots. 

Treaty of Sistova. 

1792. Outbreak of the Revolutionary War. 

Treaty of Jassy. 

Beethoven invited to Vienna by Haydn (1823 : The Choral 
Symphony completed). 
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1793. Board of Agriculture established. 

1794. Friendship of Schiller and Goethe. 

1795. ** Speenhamland ' Act of the Berkshire Magistrates.’ ” 
Bramah patents his hydraulic press. 

Hutton’s Theory of the Earth (Playfair’s Illustration, 1802). 

1 796. Death of Catherine II. 

Laplace’s Nebular Hypothesis. 

1 797. Peace of Campo Formio. 

Dr. Andrew Bell publishes his pupil- teacher system. 

1 798. Law of Conscription in France. 

Malthus’s Essay on Population, 

Schiller’s^ Wallenstein^ s Lager, 

1799. Coup d*Etat, Brumaire 18 (Nov. 9). 

Schleiermacher’s Ueber die Religion, Reden an die Gebildeten 
unter ihren Verachtern, 

At the end of the century the English practice of applying the 
era of the Annus Domini for reckoning the years B.c. was 
adopted on the Continent. 

1800. Union of Great Britain and Ireland. 

Rumford (William Thompson) asserts that heat is motion. 
Nicholson and Carlisle decompose water by electrol3rsis. 

Volta’s electric pile. 

Bichat^ TVoi// des snembranes, 

1801. Peace of Lun^ville. 

Concordat between Bonaparte and Pius VI 1 . 

Wheat in England, 156/. 2 d, per quarter. 

Young’s Bakerian Lecture on the Undulatory Theory of Light. 
Southey’s Thalaba, 

1802. The first Factory Act, restricted to apprentices. 

The SS. Charlotte Dundas is successful, but is prohibited. 
Herschel shows that orbitual motions exist among the binary 
stars. 

Jenner voted first parliamentary grant for introducing vaccina* 
tion. 

Edinburgh Review, 

1803. Berxdlius’s Esse^ on the Division of SaUs through Galvamsm, 

1804. Bonaparte created Emperor. 

Code Napoldon. 

1805. Third Coalition war. 

Battle of Trafalgar. 

Dalton discovers law of chemical combination by multiple propor* 
tions. 

Scott’s Lay of the Last Minstrel, 
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“ 'Tis time 

New hopes should animate the world, new light 
Should dawn from new revealings to a race 
Weighed down so long, forgotten so long.” 

Robert Browning. 

■ Monarchy at the Head of the Modem State. — By the 
beginning of the eighteenth century Europe had aban- 
doned for ever the feudal system of the Middle Ages. 
Monarchies had long usurped the powers of govern- 
ment. They had successfully centralized authority in 
their own hands, and had made themselves independent 
of partially responsible delegates. They had given 
internal peace to the districts brought under their rule ; 
and the communities, which had thus been permitted to 
expand, had developed far beyond the limits covered 
by the old institutions. They presided over important 
classes, whibh were unknown to the purely feudal 
regime; while the classes, which still seemed to fill the 
places they formerly occupied, had been deprived by 
the royal .policy and the progress of society of theif 
original basis and functions. And as the monarchies had 
possessed themselves of a monopoly of the management 

B 1 
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of internal public affairs, so they had rendered them* 
selves indispensable to the control of external relations. 
Having welded the people into nations, a system of 
international intercourse had grown up under their 
auspices, which could neither be neglected without con- 
stant danger to the communities, nor be entrusted to 
the care of others without grave, even if temporaiy, 
inconvenience. In short, the modern state, with mon- 
archy at the head, was too firmly founded to admit the 
possibility of a return to mediaeval feudalism. 

Persistence of the Feudal Order. — ^Yet, though 
irrevocably superseded, the feudal order still retained a 
powerful hold upon European institutions. In most 
countries there still remained nearly intact a great part 
of the old organization which sovereigns had not found 
it in their power or to their interest to destroy. From 
a feudal basis the monarchies had risen, and on a feudal 
basis they continued to rest. Hardly an institution 
existed beneath the throne which did not bear on its 
face proof of derivation from the Middle Ages. The 
thrones themselves were often surrounded by customs 
and limitations which indicated to the least careful 
observer the origin from which they had sprung. The 
whole social structure was still formed after a mediaeval 
type. The peasantry, when not sunk in serfage, was 
still subject to feudal dues and exactions. The nobility, 
though stripped of its ancient power, still enjoyed most 
of the privil^es and exemptions it had possessed in the 
days of its territorial greatness, together with new ones 
awarded as compensation for its confiscated power. 
The Church, where Catholicism still guarded its acqui- 
sitions from secular impiety and Protestant reform, 
likewise retained its diare of material and social 
advantages, with a large measure of its intolerance 
and darkness. The armies, though by their regular 
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maintenance the final triumph of monarchy had been 
achieved, were divided into grades to correspond with 
the division between the nobility and the peasantry. 
Manufacturing industry and trade were controlled by 
an elaborate and cramping system of guilds, monopolies, 
and fiscal hindrances. Municipal constitutions were 
founded either on charter, often obtained by repeated 
purchase, or on mediaeval tradition. The law cheated 
equity with delays and out-worn precedents, while 
justice itself was perverted by prescriptive inequalities, 
and stained with the cruelty of barbarous times. 

Consequent Burdens on Society. — The result of 
this persistence of an effete system along with the 
development of a new order was naturally very dis- 
astrous to the greater part of society. The former 
rulers and leaders of the people still received their 
dues and advantages without performing In return 
their corresponding duties. Nay, where they retained 
a pretence to responsibility, they too often abused 
their office, or sold it to extortioners. They had 
been rendered superfluous by the course of events, 
yet they still enjoyed the most splendid share of the 
good things produced by the community. The power 
which had displaced them did not, however, demand 
one whit the less reward for doing the work. On the 
contrary, instrumental though it had been in dn^;ging 
the people out of the feudal mire. It contracted some 
veiy oppressive vices In consequence of the presence 
of the aristocracy. The better to secure the willing 
homage of the territorial nobility, monarchy had en- 
veloped itself in a magnificence irresistibly attractive 
to a vsda and idle caste. It also kept at the public 
expense a number of rich and d^^nified offices and 
sinecures, which could be dispensed as rewards to those 
potabl^ who were fortunate enough to win fiivour, or 
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were formidable enough to require conciliation. Nor 
were these burdens redeemed by economy in the 
necessary expenses of government. It is notorious 
that in this respect the new order could claim no 
advantage over the old, while it was more subject to 
wasteful and corrupt practices. To all of which 
charges must be added frequent engagements in long 
and costly wars undertaken from ambitious, frivolous, 
and unworthy motives. The nations, moreover, found 
in the economic policy of the monarchies no help to 
enable them to sustain these gratuitous burdens. With 
the internal pacification of the land and the expansion 
of society, industry had long outgrown the swaddling 
clothes of infancy ; but little had been done to ease it 
from their stifling folds by the national economic policy 
of the time. 

Anomalous Position of the Catholic Church.— 
The ecclesiastical foundation was, perhaps, as rotten 
as any part of the feudal regime, but it scarcely merits 
the unqualified condemnation which the privileges of 
the nobility, the trade corporations, and the central and 
provincial fiscs seldom escape. The vast possessions 
and feudal powers of the Church no longer served their 
original purpose, and, beside being to this extent harmful 
to the interests of the community, were generally mis- 
applied, to the utter demoralization of the higher clergy 
and the monstrous multiplication of slothful monks and 
nuns. Yet where its organization touched the wants of 
the people, it 'probably satisfied them as well as was 
practicable under the circumstances. Through its lower 
clergy and charitable institutions it did much to comfort 
the classes crushed by the burdens imposed by this un- 
eqoably constituted state of society, and it afforded in 
aome sort a refuge to many too unkindly stricken \iy an 
ignoble lot 
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Need of Agitation for Reform. — Europe, then, it is 
evident, needed thorough social regeneration. It would 
have been the better for judicious reform from the 
moment when invasion by the new order rendered 
superfluous a single detail of the ancient institutions. 
But history teaches that reforms are seldom timely, and 
that hitherto they have been usually remedies for the 
insufferable rather than wise concessions to the in- 
evitable. Nevertheless, it would be erroneous to suppose 
that the evils under which Europe was groaning could 
find reparation by simply becoming extreme. Evil 
alone never determines the point beyond which reform 
cannot be deferred. In the collapse of the rottenest 
systems the action of some extraneous factor is ever 
discernible. The maladies from which Europe was 
suffering might have been a thousand-fold worse, yet 
they would have been only the more obstinate if it had 
not been for the interference of an agency sufficiently 
strong, well situated, and instructed, at once to upset 
the existing equilibrium and to point out a better ideal 
for reconstruction. 

The Eighteenth-century Movement.— This agency 
was the so-called eighteenth-century movement. Never 
before did an intangible force so overwhelm society. 
It mastered the talent of the time ; it gained respect, 
often homage, from kings; it fascinated the nobility, 
enchanted the middle classes, and, finally, percolated 
downwards to produce a ferment in the lowest strata. 
Yet the movement was not due to the proselytizing 
fervour of some inspired evangelist, or to the persuasive 
example of some beautiful character. Empty, vain, 
and babbling, as it may seem to sages of to-day, it was 
to its generation a spring of wisdom welling from the 
recesses of the past up to the surface of human life. It 
was a great revulsion of feeling against establi^ed evU, 
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excited by the world coming to a consciousness of its 
advance in knowledge and in reason. The discoveries 
of science and the gropings of philosophy had given 
man courage to confront his life, to probe it, to judge it, 
and to condemn in it what seemed to him not good. 
Persuaded that he had learnt to know good from evil, 
he subjected his existence to such scrutiny as, two 
centuries earlier, the Protestant reformers had applied 
to his religion. Great names are associated with certain 
aspects of this movement, but to no individual did it 
owe its existence or success. As it burst spontaneously 
to the surface, so it swept along by its own irresistible 
force, independent of the fortunes of a name, unhindered 
by the vicissitudes of a clique. 

Objects of Attack by the Movement. — ^Though 
essentially an intellectual movement, it was, of course, 
primarily founded on that progress of society which had 
taken place beneath the aegis of monarchy. Its onset 
was mainly directed against feudal abuses and ecclesias- 
tical imposition. Kings incurred attack only so far as 
they were guilty of tolerating and perpetuating these 
evils, or were inclined to create others as bad by 
arrogating to their office rights and sanctions incon- 
sistent with the progress and welfare of society. What- 
ever was seen to oppress the individual in mind or body 
was exposed and held up to burning obloquy ; whatever 
appeared anomalous, grotesque, cumbersome, or fraudu- 
lent, was given a prey to scathing ridicule. Nothing 
was too venerable, too sacred, or too august, fgr irreverent 
discussion. Into one omnivorous crucible of criticism 
was thrown every heritage from the past 

The Age of Criticism. — It was indeed the age of 
criticism. " Unser Zeitalter ist das eigentliche Zeitalter 
der Kritik, der sich alles unterwerfen muss,*’ said Kant 
in 1781, when he put forth the most subversive inquiiy 
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which the old beliefs have had to encounter. Kant’s 
own criticism was as far removed from the prevailing 
tone as judgment is from mockery, yet the age is rightly 
thus characterized if recklessness and crudeness of 
method can assure it the title, in preference to our own 
inquisitive reforming time. For the power of the 
dominant criticism is not to be found in a happy 
combination of energy and determination with sound 
knowledge and ripe wisdom. Rather it was because its 
destructive force and persistence were unhindered by 
wise regard for the less apparent conditions of life that 
its onset was so desperate and unfaltering. The 
vexations and anomalies of the effete social state 
provoked the hostility of the intelligence which had 
exercised itself in the physical investigations of Newton, 
and in the analytical discourse of Locke. At the hands 
of such an adversary, the traditional order could not but 
receive unceremonious treatment. No historic sense 
tempered indignation against prescriptive abuse.* No 
well-considered lore extenuated the crimes of the exist- 
ing order by giving a glimpse into the dangers and 
difficulties which beset the path of social development 
But as primitive observers of nature impute apparent 
anomalies to devilish or capricious design, so did the 
critics of this social state ridicule and declaim against 
every blemish, as if it were the work of deliberate 
villmny and guile. And there was no one sufficiently 
well-informed and eloquent to indict them before the 
people for ignorant travesty. No wonder, then, that 
they converted the public to their views; no wonder 

* That the critical movement never came imder the discifdtne of aober 
and candid retrospection is not inconsistent with the iact that the writings 
of Montesquieu, Turgot, and Voltaire introduced a new era of histcoical 
study, and that even in the famous book of Helvetius, a new and truer 
view of the past found expression. But these were consequences rather 
than determining factors of the movement. 
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that Burke had occasion to lament that all the solemn 
plausibilities of the world had lost their reverence and 
effect. 

Secular Character of Rationalism. — The first step 
in the evolution of progressive ideas was significant of 
its ulterior results. Until discredit had been thrown 
on the belief that the world was governed by Divine 
ordinance, and that the Christian Church was the repre- 
sentative on earth of this supernatural dispensation, it 
was impossible for rationalism to approach the existing 
social arrangements with unfettered action. This con- 
dition English deism effectually performed so far as the 
thinkers of the Continent were concerned. In its own 
home, deism neither enjoyed a sufficiently prosperous 
career, nor was surrounded by appropriate circumstances, 
to affect very seriously the current social creed. Its 
sceptical attacks were met by a number of orthodox 
divines, who knew well how to plead their cause with 
effect before the English mind. Nor was its tendency 
to encourage free-thinking likely to influence materially 
the national manner of regarding social questions in a 
country where Protestantism had long been dominant, 
and had recently issued triumphant from a revolutionary 
conflict with one of the Lord’s anointed. On the Con- 
tinent, however, neither able apologists nor sober habits 
of independent judgment and action existed to dull zest 
for sceptical doctrines. Such doctrines addressed them- 
selves with more than their real cogency to an eager 
audience. They combined with a debasedr version of 
metaphysic from the same country to flatter the thinkers 
of civilized Europe that they had at last obtained 
complete freedom from the bonds of superstition, and 
the possession of a philosophy worthy of the dignity 
of human nature, and adequate to all the needs of 
human life. 
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Diffusion of Rationalism. — The teaching gained 
reception through a people especially open to its charms, 
and peculiarly fitted to be its promulgator. In those 
days France, though ready to borrow the thoughts of 
England, possessed the intellectual hegemony of conti- 
nental Europe. French was the language of culture 
and polite society in all lands, and French works were 
classics for the whole reading public. France, however, 
had exhausted its race of great writers of the seven- 
teenth century, and had been left by Bayle in a state of 
fertile receptiveness for any philosophical theorizing 
which might prove a relief to the hollowness of the 
society bequeathed to Europe by Louis XIV. Trans- 
planted to this soil, the infidelity, the sensational 
philosophy, and the Newtonian science of England 
produced a growth of lax ethics, of scientific scepticism, 
and shallow metaphysic, which permitted society to 
indulge its immoral proclivities, absolved it from the 
dread of future punishment, and at the same time 
interested it with serious discussion. This intellectual 
tendency thence spread through Europe, and became 
the most marked characteristic of the age. 

Principle of Equality. — There was a very close 
logical connection between the dominant scepticism and 
the main notions for which it prepared the way. Men 
came to distrust both the dogmas of revealed religion 
and the pretensions of the established order to Divine 
dispensation because they had come to acquire more 
confidence in their own reason and intrinsic dignity ; in 
other words, because they had come to regard them- 
selves, not as cyphers to which artificial value was given 
by an external power, but as units possessing the same 
Inherent worth, though ranged in a variously graduated 
order. Hence followed the theory of the natural 
equality of men, which appears throughout the movement 
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under the guise of philanthropy, humanitarianism, 
democratic ideals, individualism, and belief in human 
perfectibility. It was this which gave the key-note to 
the tritest complaint of the time, but echoed by Rous- 
seau when he announced that men were born free but 
are evetywhere in chains. From the doctrine of the 
natural equality of men sprang the whole portentous 
brood of eighteenth-century ideas. Whether quickened 
by pity into philanthropy, or by sympathy into humani- 
tarianism, the doctrine remained essentially the same. 
Whether logic deduced from it the rights of man, demo* 
cratic principles of government, or the axioms of social 
and personal liberty, it never lost its identity. Even 
the sentimental enthusiasm for the state of nature was 
but a reflex from the dreams of the equality which 
Nature was believed to have intended man to realize. 

Confidence in the Intervention of Monarchy.— 
The passion for equality was not, however, incompatible 
with confidence in the good offices of despotism. 
Desire for disciplined freedom was still distant from 
the minds of men accustomed to accept all amelioration 
from the hands of monarchy. And herein, again, the 
influence of France made itself strongly felt In no 
country had the absolute power of the Crown more 
firmly established itself, or struck deeper root into the 
minds of the people. No sturdy national instinct 
existed here to fend impetuous malcontents from a 
delusive belief in the inimitably beneficial powers which 
a well-intentioned monarch might exercise : no partici- 
pation in public affairs kept the literary theorists aware 
of the practical difficulties which hedge even the 
benevolence of kings. But long disuse of the liberties 
of self-government, and the severe tutelage to which the 
Crown had subjected the nation, had well-nigh destroyed 
all manly trust of the people in their own ability to 
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govern themselves. The gravest advocates of reform 
congratulated the country on its possession of a head 
who, without risking the compromises of party warfare, 
could yet give it perfect institutions by the well-directed 
exercise of lawful prerogative. The fancied liberties of 
the Engli^ people were often regarded with contempt. 
The restrictions of a traditional constitution were con- 
ceived to defeat the possibility of a true emancipation. 

Grounds for relying on Reform by Monarchs. — > 
Nor were these sanguine expectations unwarranted by 
the situation itself and the actual events of the time. 
Of the recognized powers into which European society 
was then divided, the first, which seemed to have claims 
to the reforming r6le, was certainly the Crown. Not 
only were the selfish interests of the aristocracy and 
higher clciify inimical to change, but the prospect of 
solid advantage appeared to invite monarchs to bring 
their states out of the slough of anomaly and inequality. 
What could better promise to increase the number of 
their subjects than measures for adjusting fortunes to 
a natural level? What could better save them from 
the vexations of an inelastic revenue than an equable 
distribution of taxation and the grant of freedom to the 
spontaneous energies of their people ? How could they 
hope to obtain better servants or more able ministers 
than by inviting merit to serve the state without dis- 
tinction of birth, and by opening to all responsible and 
arduous offices a road for those classes whose minds 
and faculti^ had been trained, developed, and informed 
in the real business of life ? Whence could they expect 
to get faithful and enlightened teachers for their people 
if the popular and established religion were disfigured 
by careless and sensual dignitaries ? Obscured as was 
often their view of the real state of affairs by the con- 
ditions of their station, and frivolous when not vicious, 
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as were frequently their characters, the princes as a 
body could not entirely fail to see what type of social 
system would most inure to their advantage. And if 
self-interest attracted them to become the regenerators 
of modem society, their power unmistakably singled 
them out as the executors of any considerable reform. 
Though not omnipotent, their authority so far trans- 
cended that of any other body in their states that, while 
little or nothing could be achieved without their sanction 
or connivance, a determined and judicious effort on 
their part was capable of carrying through the most 
extensive improvements. 



CHAPTER II 

MONARCHY AS A REFORMER 

Though all kinds of government be improved in modern times* 
yet monarchial government seems to have made the greatest 
advances towards perfection. It may now be affirmed of civilized 
monarchies, what was formerly said in praise of republics alone, 
that they are a government of Laws, not of Men. They are found 
susceptible of order, method, and constancy to a surprising degree. 
Property is there secure ; industry encouraged ; the arts flourish ; 
and the prince lives secure among his subjects, like a father among 
his children. It must, however, be confessed that, though 
monarchial governments have approached nearer to popular 
ones in gentleness and stability, they are still inferior. Our 
modem education and customs instil more humanity and modera- 
tion than the ancient, but have not as yet been able to overcome 
entirely the disadvantages of that form of government” 

David Hume. 

“ Le souverain bien loin d’etre le maitre absolu des peoples qui 
sont sous sa domination, n’en est lui-m6me que le premier 
domestique.” 

Frederick the Great. 

Monarchy and the Eighteenth-century Movement. 
— Monarchy did not ignore the claim of progress on 
its resources, and the appeal of enlightenment to its 
interests ; nor did it refuse to take counsel with the 
irresponsible thinkers. Contemporaneously with the 
intellectual movement, the policy of many rulers was 
directed with notable energy towards the more complete 
defeudalization of their states and the better co-ordina- 
tiop 9f their administrative functions. And as these 

13 
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steps were taken partly in recognition of the social 
principles recommended by speculatists, so they reacted 
again upon the theories of writers and confirmed their 
reliance on the exertions of sovereigns. But the reaction 
was not exactly a rebound of the original influence. 
The reforming monarchs were by no means mere pupils 
of the philosophers. They were rather co-operators 
with a lesson of their own to enforce. The lesson, it is 
true, agreed well with the doctrine of the theorists, but 
it was none the less the property of the sovereigns. It 
consisted in overruling with entire want of tenderness 
everything which stood in the way of their plans and 
aggrandisement. Were they plighted engagements, 
ancient treaties, respectable traditions, or recognized 
rights of sentient individuals, — ^if they did not possess 
sufficient vigour to secure respect, they had to submit 
to very inconsiderate treatment at the hands of reforming 
absolutism. 

Peter the Great, 1689-1725. — The first great reform- 
ing monarch of the century was not, however, immedi- 
^ly concerned with the defeudalizing process in 
Western Europe. Peter the Great, if judged by the 
effect of his work on the development of Russia, must 
be considered one of the greatest figures of the eighteenth 
century. But the state of Russia at that time was too 
far removed from that of its more advanced neighbours 
for his reign to present many points of direct coiitact 
with the liberalism of the Western monarchies. Yet 
he has claims to an honourable position^ among the 
reforming sovereigns. The transfer of the hegemony 
of the North from Sweden to Russia, and the conversion 
of the latter from an Asiatic state into an influential 
European power, were events which demonstrated in 
good season the possible strengtli^ autocracy. Hence- 
forth the Western states had to reckon with a Russiat\ 
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factor in their international policy. This obligation, it 
is true, they at first believed to involve few less favour- 
able incidents than assistance in partitioning Poland, or 
gratuitous crusades for the discomfiture of the Turk, 
but it nevertheless urged with considerable cogency the 
possibilities within the reach of absolute power. 

Characteriof Peter’s Example. — Nor did the effects 
of Peter’s example stop here. Semi-barbarian though 
he was, and benighted as was his country, he exhibited 
in a conspicuous manner traits peculiarly characteristic 
of the liberal absolutism of the eighteenth century. To 
guide him in reforming the internal administration of 
Russia, he had recourse to the philosopher Leibniz; 
and to help him in improving the material and intel- 
lectual resources of his country, he laid under contribu- 
tion every department of Western civilization. He 
despised no part of the enlightenment of his time, and 
ever showed himself to be animated by its spirit. The 
solid profits to be gained by war, whether just or unjust, 
were as little obscured in his mind by the glamour of 
military glory as in that of any diplomatic huckster q£. 
the century. His rule was despotic to a degree known 
only by Russia among European nations. Yet he 
showed himself above all inspired with the belief that 
he was the trustee for his people, that it was for his 
nation that he worked, and that in his nation he would 
find the only worthy and enduring success. He loved 
the Russian people, says Kostomdrof, not in the sense 
of the Russicyps contemporary with and subject to him, 
but in the sense of that ideal to which he wished to 
bring the people. To his soldiers on the field of Pultava 
he declared that they were fighting for Russia and not 
for their Tsar, who was ready to sacrifice his life for his 
country’s weak And when caught in the power of the 
Turkish vizier on the l^ruth, he was believed to have 
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sent a letter to the senate at home, warning its members 
that in all probability he would be taken prisoner, and 
peremptorily forbidding them to execute any command 
they might receive purporting to come from him in 
captivity. This letter has been pronounced a forgery, 
but its extended currency at least demonstrates the 
general notion entertained of Peter’s conception of his 
office. Frederick the Great only confirmed the lesson 
embodied by the legend, when from his camp in Silesia 
he commanded Podewils that, if he were taken alive, 
his orders were not to be respected, and the State should 
purchase his liberty by no unworthy means. 

General InHuence of Peter on Russia. — For 
Russia itself, Peter’s greatest work was the annihilation 
of those barriers which had shut out the country from 
the influences of European civilization. Contact with 
the West was his prime concern and his most fruitful 
achievement. The destruction of the Streltsi — a great 
advance, though the reputation of these irregular troops 
has suffered much injustice from their resemblance to 
the Janissaries — ^his administrative reforms, his founda- 
tion of a system of popular education, his transference 
to the Crown of the power of the patriarchate, his 
endeavours to disseminate knowledge, and his attempt 
to lay upon Slavic barbarism a veneer of foreign 
manners, would have wrought but little had the country 
been left in Muscovite seclusion. As it was, Russia did 
not immediately profit to any great extent by these 
internal improvements. The force of the conservative 
opposition was so great that Peter’s refornfiTs would have 
sunk into abeyance on the removal of his stern will, 
unless influences from abroad had continued with short 
intermissions to breathe into them vital energy. When 
Peter died, the empire fell into the hands of an oligarchy 
tutored by the example of Sweden on the death of 
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CHarles XII. . In his lifetime Peter found it impossible 
to form a staff of honest and capable agents ; and when 
he did not em|^loy foreigners, he had to depend on 
terror to secure the execution of his commands. On his 
death, the one Russian patriot was rift more. All hope 
of further progress depended on the operation of foreign 
civilization, or the appearance of some great and en- 
lightened successor. 

Peter’s Reiin and Russian Society. — On the 
organization of classes, Peter left a deep and lasting 
impression. Unfortunate in its final results, his action 
was not uniformly benehcial at the outset Indeed, to 
the serfs his legislation, intent on rendering the resources 
of the country more available to the Crown, wa\ on the 
whole, decidedly detrimental. In some cases agrarian 
liberty was directly subverted, and in others the bonds- 
men of the soil were turned into personal chattels. On 
the other hand, to the commercial classes he was a 
father. From him the urban population received definite 
recognition and status, and industry and the arts first 
obtained instruction and encouragement. The nobility 
he placed on an entirely new basis and imbued with a 
fresh spirit. Not only did he insist upon its members 
acquiring the elements of education, and often sent the 
younger ones abroad to learn arts and methods unknown 
at home, but he converted the whole order from an 
aristocracy by birth into a hierarchy by service. Under 
him the magnates lost their exclusive place, the princes'^' 
and Boyars were deprived of their high positions, and all 
the nobles were invited, or rather compelled, to become 
officials of their Emperor, and to obtain their rank by 
the dignity of their office. He institute fourteen 
degrees of the Tchin, corresponding to the grades of 
military rank, which were repeated itf the«ivil service, 
the navy, the court, and the Church. < Thus rank and 
c 
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office were made equivalents, and, though the rigour of 
this system was considerably relaxed during succeeding 
reigns, the members of the* noble casfe were lastingly 
enlisted in the service of the modern state. 

Uncertain Results of Peter’s Reign. — Hence it 
came about that the upper classes of Russian society 
were drawn with wonderful rapidity into the vortex of 
European civilization, while the bulk of the people 
remained almost stationary. Chained to the soil and 
service of superiors, the Russian boors were cut off from 
all access to the West ; the traders pursued their calling, 
unharassed by the difficulties of the Archangel route, 
and slowly drew through the Baltic the advantages of 
intercourse with more advanced nations ; the nobility, 
persuaded to renounce territorial importance, sought 
honourable employment by thronging the government 
service, and strove to shine by assuming the semblance 
of European culture. Over the result to which this 
arrangement has been moving obscurity still hangs, and 
seems to grow denser and yet more dense. 

Comparison between Peter and Frederick II. — 
In no way does Peter’s connection with European 
progress show itself more plainly than in the affinity 
of his career to that of the monarch who was most 
deeply engaged in bringing to a focus the tendencies of 
the time. From Peter the Great it is natural to pass to 
Frederick II. of Prussia. In the work of both men, 
sternness of character combined with quick intelligence, 
unscrupulousness allied with devotion to the aggrandise- 
ment of their states, application to business supported 
by a cruel disposition towards war as its instrument, 
are characteristics so prominent that the history of the 
one inevitably suggests that of the other. A^ve all, 
both, though despotic, were conscious of the ministering 
nature of their office. But the primary conditions of 
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their careers were different. Peter, by his sole exertions, 
compelled 4 vast empire to enter irrevocably into the 
fertilizing medium of European civilization, Frederick 
was but the most brilliant member of a house whose 
renown it is to have created, by* strenuous and repeated 
personal exertions, a powerful and influential state out 
of a small and barren province. There were Hohen- 
zollerns who had done all that man could do to increase 
the extent and importance of Brandenburg before 
Frederick II. raised the kingdom of Prussia to be the 
rival of the flouse of Hapsburg. Yet, if he cannot share 
with Peter I. the dignity of having given Europe a new 
state, he at any rate deserves the fame of havii^ so far 
completed the work of his forefathers as to have assured 
to Prussia a commanding future without requiring from 
his successors more than the usual prudence and com- 
mon sense of his family. He was, moreover, the central 
figure among the rulers of his time no less by reason of 
his intellectual activity and personal opinions than by 
reason of his success in war and politics. 

Relation of Frederick II. (1748-86) to the In- 
tellectual Movement. — We may, indeed, search in 
vain the life of the semi-civilized Tsar for parallels to 
much which made the career of the philosopher of 
Sans-souci important for Europe. His country was 
already a sharer in the general fund of European 
culture, and he himself was in closest connection with 
the spirit of the age. An aspirant to literary fame, 
delighting in the society of fhe writers of the day, and 
thoroughly informed with French taste and ideas, he 
commanded the attention of his generation in the great 
world-debate that was then going on almost^ effectu- 
ally as he dictated terms to it in diplomacy and war. 
Through him the doctrines «£ .dhlightenment, charged 
with official authority, addressed themselves to the 
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intellect of society, while his deeds supported them to 
its coarser elements. From his pen, through his pre- 
cept, by his example, the truth that the sovereign is 
the first servant of the state gained notoriety and 
associations which it has not lost to this day. 

“Friedrich II.,” says Bluntschli, “ist in Wahrheit 
nicht bloss der Begriinder eines neuen Staatswesens, 
sondern ebenso der erste und vornehmste Reprasentant 
der modernen Staatsidee.” If at this period the Prussian 
monarchy had not exhibited to the world a conspicuous 
example of success attained by claiming unlimited 
authority for government, men would in later days have 
put less faith in the efficacy of mere legislation and 
administration. More powerful still was the effect of 
the general report to which his words and doings gave 
rise. The appearance in the political arena of a monarch 
whose evident mission it was to endorse the teaching of 
speculative liberalism, acted on the public mind as a 
warrant to the advanced thinkers, which they were not 
slow to appreciate. That a king arose who was merci- 
lessly severe towards shams of every kind, who ruthlessly 
destroyed whatever withstood his designs on the mere 
plea of respectable antiquity, who was full of bitter 
sayings against folly and vice in high places no less than 
against effeteness in outworn institutions, was an event 
more favourable to the cause of reform than any single 
episode of the [century, if we except the independence 
of America. 

Frederick fails to keep Pace with the Time. — ^Yet 
Frederick the Great was far from embodying fully the 
progressive spirit of the age. Cynical by nature, em- 
bittered by his early experiences, he learnt to treat life 
with a grim distrust utterly foreign to the hopefulness 
which was about to atnimate Europe. The period of 
bis intellectual formation was, unfortunately, almost 
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synchronous with the purely sceptical phase of the 
progressive movement Consequently he remained in- 
sensible to those spontaneous efforts towards improve- 
ment of which society was then giving tokens. He 
never brought himself abreast with the last quarter of 
the century, nor did he understand that he had lost 
touch with the times through want of sympathy with 
men’s aspirations. Before he died he had yielded his 
position as the cynosure of Europe to Joseph II. of 
Austria. 

Personal Character of Frederick’s Rule. — Long 
the foremost figure in Europe, Frederick was yet more 
prominent in his own state. The father, who had 
created for him by stolid thrift and resolute manage- 
ment the army and funds by which he so roughly 
elbowed for Prussia an eminent place in Europe, also 
left him a system of administration carefully adapted 
for the personal supervision and military discipline of 
the whole kingdom. The craze of Frederick William 
for drilling soldiers and hoarding money was not a whit 
more intense than his passion for driving his people to 
their work and keeping them employed at it as he 
thought best for the state. In one sense this king 
was as much the founder of Prussia’s greatness as was 
the Great Elector. If the latter is renowned for having 
raised the country by his own energy and ability from 
the dejection into which the Thirty Years’ War had 
cast it, the former equally deserves the credit of having 
saved the sta^e from the debilitating influences imported 
by the first Hohenzollern who called himself king, and 
of developing in his people the virtues of obedience, 
Industry, and economy. These contributed at least as 
much to the success of Frederick the Great and the 
aggrandisement of the realm as did the activity and 
adroitness of the last of the Electors towards its being. 
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The effect of this policy was the more considerable 
since, in the words of Carlyle, the common occupation 
of other rulers at that time was to play “ burst-frog to 
the ox of Versailles.” This Frederick II. fully under- 
stood. He was too much imbued with the ruling 
culture to appreciate in matters of the mind the German 
character and the possibilities latent within its unpolished 
exterior ; but he relied on the obedience and exertions 
of his subjects to a degree fatuous in one less acquainted 
with the Prussian people. And, carrying out his maxim 
of a sovereign’s duties, he developed the machinery of 
his father’s governing system till he held in his own 
hands the threads of every department of the adminis- 
tration. By him the Crown’s control of the people and 
its manifold responsibilities were so much extended and 
isolated that his successors, who were of less kingly 
fibre, only escaped utter confusion by entirely re- 
organizing the Prussian polity. 

Frederick’s Relation to Germany. — It is difficult 
to form a conception of Frederick’s relation to the 
Germany of the eighteenth century. At that time, as 
every one knows, the holy Roman Empire was in the 
last stage of decay. Divided into many hundreds of 
principalities, varying from a manor to an independent 
power, whose sole bond of union was a constitution of 
tedious and impotent forms, it contained within itself 
all the elements which produce anarchy, misgovern- 
ment, and oppression. Shaped from top to bottom by 
feudal tradition ; unvisited by the purging hand of 
power ; demoralized above by follies and vices borrowed 
from the French court, and deadened below by the 
degraded and servile condition of the working popula- 
tion ; tom by the jealousies and hostilities inseparable 
from petty irresponsible sovereignty; ever ready to 
listen to the insidious designs of treacherous foreigners ; 
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—it presented a spectacle of feebleness, meanness, and 
deformity which provoked the contempt and excited 
the rapacity of all beholders. Among the rulers of such 
a corrupt mass the presence of a man like Frederick 
the Great could only arouse apprehension and hatred. 
Among the people themselves the hardships he inflicted 
on his subjects produced abhorrence, while the arro- 
gance of the Prussian soldiery and officials inflamed the 
dislike which plentifully subsisted between the different 
fractions of the German nation. 

Effect of Frederick’s Career on the Empire. — Nor 
was the external policy of Frederick calculated to 
moderate such feelings. To probity it made no pre- 
tension, and however palliated to posterity by extenuat- 
ing circumstances, it was to contemporaries violent and 
perfidious. Comprehensively regarded, his career would 
have had the effect of rousing the people from their 
torpor and of reminding them that the days of great 
deeds and national reforms had not passed away for 
ever. But views of this kind were then as foreign to 
the mass of Germans as was the single idea that it was 
this state of Prussia, thus elevated by Frederick, which 
would some day be the main agent in Germany's re- 
generation. Still, one act of direct benefit Frederick 
clearly did for Germany. He brought the rottenness 
of the Reich into such rough contact with the real 
conditions of things as had never been known before. 
He helped more to overthrow the crumbling old insti- 
tution than did any other person except Napoleon. 
Nevertheless, this same man was eventually forced by 
the ambition of a scion of the House of Austria to call 
upon the empire to defend itself against impious attack 
and arbitrary consolidation. 

Unscrupulous Character of Joseph II. — It was the 
Emperor Joseph II, who drove the old Frederick to 
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this paradoxical proceeding. Frederick was aware that 
the Emperor was filled with that unreasoning greed for 
territorial aggrandisement which was then the dominant 
motive in European politics. To his cynical mind the 
aggressive and unscrupulous side of Joseph’s character 
was the most apparent. Because Joseph was unsuccess- 
ful in his enterprises, and was withal not the man to 
command success under any circumstances, history has 
forborne to expose quite nakedly how deeply he was 
involved in the unvirtuous statecraft of his time. Yet 
it would appear that he was as little averse to diplo- 
matic knavery and unjust violence as that rival whose 
great success with those means has earned a dispro- 
portionate amount of vituperation. This was abundantly 
manifest in Joseph’s foreign policy ; and his innovations 
in his hereditary dominions betrayed so frequently an 
eagerness to concentrate into his own hands all the 
available forces of the monarchy that no room was left 
for doubt as to the primary motive of the whole scheme. 
Not reluctance, therefore, to resort to the political strategy 
of a faithless and arbitrary age distinguishes Joseph 
from the rest of the ambitious monarchs of the 
eighteenth century. Failure alone softens that glare of 
censorious criticism which beats upon him in common 
with all the despotic forerunners of the present order. 

Joseph’s Philanthropic Impulses. — On the other 
hand, he was representative of his generation in a far 
more favourable sense. Though he wrote no “Anti- 
machiavel,” or “ Fiirstenspiegel,” as did Frederick, nor 
compounded a medley of philosophical opinions such 
as was published by Catherine II., what expression he 
did give to his principles of reform succeeded in enlist- 
ing a belief in his sincere solicitude for mankind which 
the world never entertained of contemporary rulers, and 
which the world would not have accepted of this man 
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if he had been merely a time-serving hypocrite. Doubt- 
less the evident connection between the causes of his 
failure and his uncircumspect philanthropic tempera- 
ment has evoked a tendency to dwell on this pleasanter 
aspect of his character ; doubtless, too, even when thus 
charitably regarded, his conduct shows itself only 
secondarily governed by generous impulse. Still, we 
must believe that he did indeed reflect the nobler 
sentiments which visited society towards the close of 
the eighteenth century, but which we are too prone to 
ignore when we apply to the period our rude test by 
results. 

Joseph’s Disappointments, — Consequently, though 
Joseph died filled with chagrin and deeply sensible of 
his ill success, he was not without the poor reward of 
posthumous fame. By cruel chance, misfortune com- 
pletely blighted the latter days of his existence, and no 
whisper of posterity’s extenuating verdict reached the 
dying man. He never knew that the disappointments 
which overwhelmed him would serve to give additional 
proof of his sincerity to a world whose pitiless con- 
demnation of failure is ever tempered by compassion 
for disaster. And seldom is clemency better bestowed 
than on the memory of this erring and chastened 
monarch. Rash in conception, rash in action, he was 
also rash in withdrawing his ill-fated decrees ; but im- 
petuosity does not alone account for the heart-broken 
abnegation of his schemes. There was something of 
true pathos in his resolution of January, 1790, in which 
he confessed that, having introduced changes in the 
administration purely with the intention of furthering 
the general weal, and with the hope that the people, 
after closer acquaintance, would approve of them, he 
had at length become convinced that the people pre- 
ferred the old conditions, and found in them their whole 
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happiness. “Accordingly,” he continued, “I yield to 
their wishes, and declare the administrative order which 
obtained at my accession to be restored.” * 

Joseph’s Influence on Austria’s History. — But 
such a catastrophe did not involve total loss of per- 
manent result It is true that the retractations of Joseph 
had to be confirmed and extended by his successor, 
the wise and enlightened Leopold II. It is true that 
the Austro-Hungarian monarchy started on its nine- 
teenth century career from a point little more elevated 
than that attained by Maria Theresa. To the lessons 
which the great queen learnt from the example of 
Prussia, to her humanity, her high estimate of educa- 
tion and her disciplined piety, to her appreciation of 
her husband’s financial abilities and the wisdom of her 
better advisers, was due much of the administrative and 
military efficiency, the agrarian and fiscal improvement, 
the advances in industry and education, the freedom 
from ecclesiastical dominion, which the monarchy en- 
joyed at the beginning of this epoch. Nevertheless, 
abortive as were most of Joseph’s innovations, they 
materially contributed towards the defeudalization of 
the lands of the Hapsburgs, to the emancipation of the 
people from the yoke of the nobility and priesthood, 
and to their advancement in knowledge and toleration 
as well as in physical well-being. Moreover, while the 
reaction against Joseph’s policy was the main cause of 
that unprofitable delay in Austria’s development which 
supervened on the accession of Francis II., it is to 
Joseph that all subsequent desire for progress must be 
traced. Insomuch as he failed, he failed because he 

• Hence the currency of the term “ Josephism ” is to be deprecated. 
The word connotes nothing peculiar to Joseph II. His methods were 
only the methods of his age. But his fate was all hb own, and thb is 
just what the expression “ Josephbm ” does not include. 
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was premature. A time came when unreadiness gave 
way before the influence of the modem spirit The 
germ of this spirit Joseph cast into his dominions. 
From him dates the growth of that liberalism which 
eventually leavened the stolid conservatism of the 
Austrian empire. 

Persistence of Foreign Influences in Russia. — ^As 
it was in Russia that the first great liberal monarch of 
the century appeared, so it was there that the last was 
found. After the death of Peter I. the government of 
the country passed through many vicissitudes, but as 
change followed change we look in vain for the 
patriotism and energy of the great Tsar. Not a trace 
of any agent but personal and party interest is to be 
seen controlling the formation, life, and dissolution of 
the numerous governments. The chief nobles con- 
tinually sought to make the constitution a virtual 
oligarchy by contriving that the wearer of the crown 
should by some means or other be held under their 
influence. The sovereigns, conscious of their faulty 
titles, and apprehensive of treasonable conspiracies, 
were ever obliged to strain to the utmost Peter’s auto- 
cratic principles, and to surround themselves with a 
crowd of servile favourites. In fact, up to the reign of 
Alexander I. the main business of the Russian autocrats 
was the maintenance of their absolute power. Still, 
though all constitutional progress was thus prevented, 
things did not remain wholly stationary. The sovereigns 
were always more foreign than Russian, and their 
sympathies prompted them to have foreigners for their 
trusted servants. The encroaching spirit of the magnates 
of the nation made it clearly safer policy for them to 
put their confidence in adventurers from abroad than to 
surrender themselves to the problematical loyalty of 
their more considerable subjects. As Peter, had learnt 
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most from the Dutch, so his successors sought chief 
guidance, first from the Germans, and later from the 
French. 

Reign of Catherine II. (1762-96). — ^At the date of 
which we now speak, Catherine II. was bringing to a 
close a long and brilliant reign. A foreigner of in- 
significant origin, and a usurper, she had striven to 
make herself popular by calling herself Russian. Yet 
she was never either Russian or popular. Her colossal 
ambition, alike in its beneficent and pernicious activity, 
defeated this result. By her military enterprises she 
laid on the people all the burdens which attend a policy 
of conquest. In her endeavours to win the applause 
of Europe by posing as an enlightened ruler, she neces- 
sarily ran counter to what Russians regarded as their 
traditional, though long mistreated, r/giine. Her own 
force of character, however, and her good fortune, pre- 
served the power she failed to fortify with the affections 
of her people. The memory of the glories of her reign 
long outlived the regrets of which they were the 
occasion. 

Nature of Catherine’s Liberalism. — When Russians 
consent to remember only the agreeable in Catherine’s 
reign, they can at least plead the desire to leave undis- 
turbed the accepted sequel to the work of Peter the 
Great. The empress claimed to be Peter’s successor, 
and the claim has secured general assent. Her pre- 
tensions are far from being entirely justified, yet they 
possess enough foundation to warrant homage from the 
national imagination. Destitute of the grander features 
of Peter’s character, and Incomparably inferior to him 
in the power of controlling and training her rude 
subjects, she, the educated, lettered German, equally 
excelled him in her taste for literature and her support 
of advanced ideas. But her patronage of liberalism and 
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culture must not be over-rated. Ambition formed its 
principal motive. She knew that lasting fame was to 
be obtained only at the hands of the thinkers and 
writers who had challenged the attention of the Western 
world, and she therefore strove to gain their approval, 
and even, womanlike, their adulation. To suppose that 
she was a deliberate promoter of the revolution which 
was overtaking European civilization would be incon- 
sistent with her conduct in later years. Her professed 
antipathy to the French Revolution may in some degree 
be accounted for by her wish to embroil the other 
Powers in a war with France, in order that she might 
have her hands the more free to carry out certain very 
dear but iniquitous plans of her own in Poland. It is 
not doubtful that, even if her anxiety to further the 
freedom and welfare of the people were as intense as 
her staunchest upholders may contend, she never 
seriously thought of assisting in the work, except by 
the methods of despotism. The story of her Duma, 
gathered from the four corners of all the Russias, did 
good service to her fame at the time, but the year-long 
farce soon lost its plausibility, and is now only cited to 
her discredit 

Nature of Catherine’s Despotism. — Catherine was 
indeed, a despot by nature and force of circumstances. 
Yet she had a wide enough view and a strong enough 
hold of facts' not to forget that the most absolute 
authority is dependent on the disposition of the multi- 
tude. But in practice this attenuated form of liberalism 
was sorely mutilated by the evil consequences of her 
personal faults. It was not alone her imperious foibles 
that thwarted her better views. Her rule, unfortunately, 
was almost entirely determined by, or conducted 
through, those favourites whom she attached to herself 
with all the prodigality of an oriental monarch, and 
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multiplied with the profusion meet for an empress in an 
age conspicuous for female frailty. In this manner, 
much perfidy and brutality was imported into her 
actions, with which she cannot be directly charged. 
But vicarious responsibility of this kind forms a poor 
defence for a woman of the understanding of Catherine. 
When all excuses on this score have been allowed, her 
ambition, with all its attendant wickedness and cruelty, 
still remains unrelieved by nobility of purpose or 
genuine humanity. 

Catherine as the Successor of Peter. — Though 
Catherine grievously missed being Peter’s peer, she 
succeeded in giving Russia a natural complement to 
Peter’s innovations. The purport of her wars was very 
different from that of his ; the changes introduced by 
her departed in spirit far from his disinterested reforms. 
Happily, ambition to follow a patriot’s example cannot 
avoid achieving something very like the results of 
patriotism. Under her rule no great legislative measure 
was inflicted upon the Russian people. That reform 
which would have won for her the loudest praise from 
her literary friends, the emancipation of the serfs, was 
not to be carried by one who was a foreigner, a 
usurper, and a female. This being impracticable, she 
found it convenient, as Peter less unwittingly had done 
before her, to increase the area and rigour of serfage. 
The commercial, industrial, and intellectual progress of 
Russia gained much from her long reign. The power 
of the Church was further diminished by confiscations of 
its property, works of philanthropy were undertaken, 
the administration of justice was improved. But it was 
no more given to her to extract a code of law out of the 
legal confusion of her realm, than to extirpate the 
corruption which infested every branch of the imperial 
service. 
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Catherine’s Influence on the Nobility. — Most 
noticeable, perhaps, was Catherine’s agency in civilizing 
the nobility. It was during her reign that the social 
usages and culture of civilized Europe, which had been 
seeking admittance for the last century, finally estab- 
lished themselves at the Russian court, and their 
domicile on the Neva grew into a fine and well-built 
town. The results of this exotic cultivation were at 
first naturally superficial, and in many respects long 
remained so. They have, moreover, greatly tended to 
exaggerate the distance between the noble caste and the 
common people, and have thus helped to produce that 
estrangement of classes which has sadly hampered the 
good influence of educated persons, and narrowly 
limited the range of education itself. But the downfall 
of Muscovite barbarism, and the acceptance of a more 
generous and universal civilization in the upper stratum 
of Russian society, was an indispensable condition for 
the imposing entrance into the politics of Europe which 
Russia made at the beginning of the next century, 
under the guidance of Catherine’s mobile grandson. 

Reform by the Lesser Monarchies. — Thus far re- 
forming absolutism flowed directly from the main 
depositaries of monarchical power. Autocrats them- 
selves planned and wrought, using agents only as 
instruments to the ends which they themselves con- 
ceived. But it was impossible for the most powerful 
monarchs alone to profit by the lessons of the progressive 
movement, when the advanced party held the ear of the 
public and compelled it to harken to the new doctrines. 
That other rulers of less degree should participate in 
the general diffusion of reforming energy, and play in 
their more limited spheres similar parts, was clearly inevit- 
able. Accordingly, alongside of the great monarchs, 
we find the inferior sovereigns and the administrators 
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of delegated power taking an active share in the work 
of national redemptioa 

Pombal’s Ministry in Portugal (1750-77). — The 
overthrow of the Jesuits, that deed which moved Europe 
more deeply than any other event before the Revolution, 
was chiefly the work of the minister of one of the most 
insigniflcant states of Europe, the remote and feeble 
Portugal. The circumstance is the more remarkable 
because, uninfluential as Portugal naturally is by 
position and resources, it was still less considerable at 
this time by reason of its backward condition. But 
when the government of the state seemed to be sinking 
irretrievably into monkish darkness and slothful extra- 
vagance, it passed into the hands of a bold, arbitrary 
reformer, one of the most imposing personages of the 
century, Sebastian Joseph de Carvalho e Mello, 
Minister of Joseph I., celebrated as the Marquis of 
PombaL 

Pombal and the Earthquake of Lisbon. — Carvalho 
had been imbued with the new political doctrines by 
study and by extensive acquaintance with the life of 
the leading European states. The opportunity to carry 
his ideas into practice was given him by the queen- 
mother. But to his own powerful character was due the 
vast predominance which he obtained in the conduct of 
the government. By his personal weight he made the 
king blindly subservient to his will, ousted the Jesuits 
from political influence, and spread terror through the 
corrupt and parasitic nobility. On the occasion of the 
great earthquake in 1755, amid the inundations, ruin, 
and conflagration to which Lisbon was abandoned, he 
alone confronted the awful catastrophe with unshaken 
spirit Then, in truth, he showed himself the man, 
whom, “si fractus illabatur orbis, impavidum ferient 
ruins.” Ultimately through his efforts a finer, richer. 
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and healthier Lisbon was erected on the ashes of the 
old* 

Pombal’s Successful Reforms. — Established in 
his supreme position, Pombal applied himself with 
unexampled energy to the work of fortifying the 
independence and developing the resources of his 
country. He found it destitute of money, defensive 
power, and industry. He left it at the end of a ministry, 
lasting a quarter of a century, with full coffers, with 
a militia which had proved its worth by honourable and 
successful service under foreign officers of experience, 
and with advancing agriculture, new and revived indus- 
tries, and a flourishing trade. He had the satisfaction 
of freeing his country from dependence on the foreigner 
for necessities, without diminishing the influx of treasure 
from America. To no work did he devote himself with 
greater ardour than to the task of replacing the educa- 
tional system of his defeated foes, the Jesuits. When his 
king died, however, the aged minister was disgraced. 
Persecuted with false accusations by the many and 
powerful enemies he had made in the course of his 
uncompromising career, he saw a reactionary regime 
almost wreck the work of his arduous life. 

Pombal’s Conflict with the Jesuits. — ^That Pom- 
bal, with his impatient arbitrary temperament, should 
be harsh even to tyranny was inevitable. To the 
Jesuits he dealt out the strongest measure of his rigour. 
The fathers bitterly hated him as their godless sup- 
planter in the government, they provoked him by 
attributing the earthquake to his unhallowed policy, and 
they incited the populace to riot against his decrees. 

* Potnpal’s reply to the lamentations of the trembling king on this 
occasion is well known. When asked what was to be done under this 
infliction of Divine justice, he answered, “ Bury the dead and attend to the 
living ” (mterrar os mortos^ c cuidar ms vivos)^ 

D 
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Finally, the Company of Jesus exasperated him beyond 
endurance by creating a rebellion among the Indians in 
Paraguay, when Portugal proceeded to take possession 
of certain provinces which Spain had transferred to it in 
pursuance of an exchange agreed upon by the two 
governments. 

Degeneration of the Jesuits. — This was, perhaps, 
the most audacious act upon which the Jesuits ever 
ventured ; but it was in only too exact conformity with 
the general conduct which had come to be characteristic 
of Loyola’s order. They were now in the midst of the 
most worldly phase of their existence. To their political 
enterprises they had added extensive commercial under- 
takings, and to their notoriously flexible casuistry they 
had fitted very equivocal principles of proselytism. But 
their fall was near. Though powerful at the courts, and 
possessed of immense wealth, they had justly incurred 
the jealousy of the people and the restless hostility of 
the whole free-thinking party. They could retain their 
power only so long as their political influence was 
unassociated with disaster, only so long as their patrons 
remained unmoved by the intellectual forces which were 
undermining the traditional system. And just as the 
courts became permeated with the new ideas, the two 
Jesuit strongholds at Vienna and Versailles received a 
severe shock in an unsuccessful conflict with the two 
great Protestant powers, Prussia and England. 

Expulsion of the Jesuits from Portugal. — The 
first state in which their polity was attacked and their 
presence prohibited was, however, one in no way con- 
cerned in the Seven Years’ War, and was one whose 
independence and dynasty they had originally done 
very much to establish, namely, the realm of the Bra- 
ganzas. There Pombal’s advent to power brought them 
summary expulsion. Not content with dismissing the 
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fathers from attendance at cour^ and lodging complaints 
i^inst the society’s mercantile undertakings, he seized 
on their alleged complicity in an attempt to assassinate 
the king as a pretext to banish them from the Portu- 
guese dominions. With no regard to their comfort or 
their future, he pitilessly arrested all members of the 
order, dangerous and harmless alike, and despatched 
them to Italy, where they endured considerable hard- 
ship before they found accommodation. 

The Brief, “Dominus ac Redemptor Noster,” 
1773. — In France matters followed much the same 
course as in Portugal. Bad fortune, added to the 
hostility of Madame de Pompadour and Choiseul, 
deprived them of their influence at court. An exposure 
of their regulations in the course of a commercial law- 
suit convinced the public that the society must submit 
to some reform if it were to continue to operate in 
France without detriment to the civil power. The 
general of the order, however, replied to a demand for 
a change in the constitution of the French Jesuits with 
the well-known answer, “ Sint ut sunt, aut non sint ” — 
an answer eloquent for more than one degenerate 
institution of that time. The suppression of the order 
duly followed, and finally its members were banished 
from the country. In Spain, too, the religious but 
despotic Charles III. was led to regard them as menac- 
ing to his authority, and on their exciting seditious 
disturbances against the reforms of his minister Squillace, 
they were sent off under circumstances still more cruel 
than those which had attended their banishment from 
Portugal. A like fate overtook them in Parma and 
Naples, and they even lost the protection of Maria 
Theresa. Only in the dominions of the heretical King 
of Prussia and in orthodox Russia did they find pro- 
tection. Frederick was well pleased to use them as 
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schoolmasters when their power was broken, and 
Catherine gladly seized another means of influence in 
Catholic Poland. The schism continued to embarrass 
Catholicism till the famous brief abolishing the order 
was issued in the pontificate of Clement XIV. 

Reign of Charles III. in Spain, 1759-88. — The 
man to whom is attributed the principal part in indue* 
ing Clement to proceed to this extremity was the 
Spanish ambassador Monino, afterwards known as 
the Count of Floridablanca. And his conduct on this 
occasion was a token of more than a passing motive in 
the diplomacy of Spain at Rome. It was, indeed, the 
expression of a change in the national policy at Madrid. 
Floridablanca was foremost of several who at this time 
strove to restore life to the Spanish monarchy, and to 
bring the country more on a level with the rest of 
Europe. But neither to the well-meaning king, nor to 
Floridablanca, nor to Aranda, nor to Campomanes was 
granted power to rouse a degenerate and priest-ridden 
people to live only for its better self. Monarchy could 
not at once undo all that it had done to encourage the 
vices of this stiff-necked race. Notwithstanding the 
fanatical loyalty of his subjects, Charles III. failed to 
secure implicit obedience to his prudent mandates of 
reform. The more vigorous policy of his ministers was 
thwarted by the opposition of the clergy and the national 
inertia. Nevertheless, this reign brought the country to 
the verge of social reform, as it had tentatively intro- 
duced it to political progress. Even Godoy, the 
despicable minister-favourite under Charles IV., was 
impelled to maintain in some sort its tradition by real 
effort on behalf of intellectual advance. At its close 
a well-founded hope in the nation’s power of spon- 
taneous advance was attained. But the new reign and 
the great European convulsion dashed all these hopes 
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to the ground. Years afterwards Spain had to begin 
anew, and under pitiable disadvantages, that work of 
self-redemption which is still in progress, and whose 
crude and chequered course has caused the reign of 
Charles III., in its true eighteenth-century aspect, to be 
almost entirely disregarded. 

Charles’ Reign in Naples, 1735-59. — No less un- 
fortunate was the same Charles’ earlier reign in Naples 
His attempts to civilize the country and to develop its 
resources were rewarded with some measure of success, 
and were meritoriously extended by Tanucci, whom he 
left at the head of the regency during the minority of 
his son Ferdinand IV. Something of value was gained. 
The barons at least were enticed by the attractions of 
the court from exercising an armed tyranny over the 
provinces, and some of their most invidious prerogatives 
were abolished. Limits were set to the power and 
wealth of the priesthood ; the papal ordinances were 
made subordinate to the royal approval ; and the 
administration of justice was in part reformed. The 
interests of commerce were attended to, and many 
useful public works were executed. But no portion of 
the time’s enlightened principles gained permanent 
adoption in the government, whose new experience of 
a ruler’s care was soon exchanged for the worst tyranny 
of Bourbon misrule. 

Spirit of Reform in Italy. — ^Yet Italy was not 
without a part in the new movement. In Naples 
appeared one of the earliest attacks on the political 
power of the Church in favour of the absolute sovereignty 
of the state. This was the book of Giannone, whose 
influence throughout the peninsula was of very con- 
siderable political importance in determining the insub- 
ordinate attitude of different states towards the papal 
power. Several other notable works of liberal meaning 
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might be enumerated which were produced by Italy In 
the age when men like Beccaria, Vico, Genovesi, and 
Filangieri thought and wrote. In truth, if Italians 
subsequently showed themselves ready to receive the 
ideas of France, it was only because they had diligently 
prepared themselves for the lessons of the gospel of 
progress. Nor did the governments remain indifferent 
to what was going on around them. In Tuscany, under 
the Grand Duke Leopold, the anomalous distinctions 
which separated the constituent portions of the duchy 
were removed by introducing uniformity of justice, 
taxation, customs, and administration. A more national 
and less sacerdotal character was given to the accepted 
Catholicism. The agrarian system was amended, and 
the privileges of the nobles were curtailed ; drainage 
works and like improvements were undertaken, and 
monopolies were subordinated to the public interest 
But to all this was not wanting that foil which, in some 
shape or other, ever accompanied the benevolent action 
of the reforming sovereigns. Leopold was intent upon 
doing everything for his people in a paternal manner. 
He was thus led to develop the old system of espionage 
into the police engine, which was the most vexatious 
heritage bequeathed to the Italians of the last century. 
Nor did that part of Italy which was immediately under 
Austrian dominion escape the hand of reform. Even 
the papal states had a Pius VI. Only in the aristo- 
cratic republics did the new tidings pass unheeded. 

Rule of the House of Savoy in Piedmont. — 
Somewhat grim and gloomy was the form which the 
increased activity of government assumed in the do- 
minions of the House of Savoy. In this respect, as 
in so many others, the military monarchy which was 
destined to conduct the contest for Italian indepen- 
dence and unity resembled that laiger soldier-state 
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which fought the battle of German freedom and con- 
solidation. Victor Amadeus II., the founder of the 
kingdom, was not inferior to the Hohenzollems in his 
efforts to strengthen his state by educating the people, 
and slackening the bonds of superstition. His son 
Charles Emanuel III. (1730-73), though his despotism 
brought ruin to all that remained of constitutional 
freedom, followed a like policy, and further centralized 
the administration and reformed the feudal tenures. 
But in both reigns the difficulties of self-preservation 
necessitated the maintenance of a burdensome military 
force, and favoured feudal subordination of classes. 

Military Character of Piedmont’s Polity. — In 
the reign of Victor Amadeus III. (1773-96) this 
aspect of military monarchy became still more promi- 
nent Self-defence being his chief concern, the king 
sought to make the Piedmontese army like the highly 
wrought model of Prussia. Thus he burdened his small 
state with exactions which it could ill sustain ; and he 
followed the pattern system so closely that the exclu- 
siveness and arrogance of the nobility, stronger here 
than anywhere else in Italy, was encouraged in the 
same pernicious manner as in Prussia. But in both 
countries habitual subordination of classes to one 
another and to the royal service was the essential con- 
dition which enabled the sovereigns to overcome the 
difficulties that were strewn around their nationalizing 
mission. Though attended by many unpleasing social 
consequences, it was this class subordination which 
enabled the two peoples to support the trials which 
they encountered as champions of the freedom and 
brotherhood of their kin. 

Monarchy in the Scandinavian States. — In the 
Scandinavian states the tendencies and vicissitudes of 
European state-life of the monarchico-feudal period 
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received peculiarly clear illustration. Here prevailed 
later, perhaps, than an5nvhere except in Poland, the 
worst evils which the feudal order left in the way of 
monarchy. Here the Crown engaged at closest quarters 
with the nobility in behalf of its own power and the 
liberty of the people ; here it became most suddenly 
supreme, and founded the most absolute governments. 
In open day the position of the nobles was subverted, 
and the sovereigns were entrusted with the sole charge 
of the people’s interests. In these countries was epito- 
mized the defeudalizing process which dragged out to 
such tedious length in the greater part of Europe. 

The Danish Revolution. — In Denmark the tran- 
sition from the feudal to the monarchical order had 
been summed up in a single crisis, and effected by a 
bloodless revolution in the seventeenth century. Till 
then the king had practically been elected by the noble 
families, and his functions had been restricted and per- 
verted by the stipulations to which the oligarchy 
habitually forced him to assent. Conversely, the 
nobility had enjoyed the most extravagant rights, 
privileges, and immunities. The Reformation, else- 
where so conducive to the strengthening of civil govern- 
ment, had only increased their power to enslave the 
people and rob the state. By hard fortune from without, 
these abuses were brought to a speedy termination. 
After experiencing a severe reverse in the Thirty Years’ 
War, Denmark came into continual and disastrous 
collision with Sweden. Twice was Copenhagen be- 
leaguered ; twice was it saved from capture by the 
devotion of its king, Frederick III., and the valour of 
its citizens. On the conclusion of peace, it was evident 
that some extraordinary effort was necessary to save 
the state from ruin. In September, 1660, a parlia- 
mentaty assembly, consisting of representatives of the 
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nobles, clergy, and burghers met at Copenhagen to 
consider the means to be employed. The peasantry, 
whose right to be represented in the Parliament was 
indefeasible, had been brought too low by the nobility 
to put in an appearance, and it devolved on the 
burghers and clergy to defend the nation from the 
cupidity of the privileged classes. The refusal of 
the last to subject themselves to the operation of a 
general excise tax occasioned a coalition of the eccle- 
siastics and citizens against the valuable monopoly, 
which the nobles had come to enjoy, of renting the 
Crown lands at a nominal rate. The contest thus 
excited soon resolved itself into an agitation for the 
conversion of the elective sovereignty into a hereditary 
monarchy. 

Monarchy established in Denmark.— From the 
first the nobles were overpowered by their antagonists. 
They were unable to preserve any of the conditions 
they had imposed upon the Crown ; nay, they were 
compelled to acquiesce in a total surrender to the king 
of the work of forming a new constitution. Nobles, 
clergy, burghers, and peasants alike empowered the 
king to found a throne, heritable by both male and 
female descendants, according to the pattern which he 
thought best suited to the country and the existing 
institutions. This surrender led to the later acceptance 
from Christian V. of the Kongelov, “the one written 
law in the civilized world which fearlessly carries out 
absolutism to its last consequences.” And Frederick III., 
with his advisers, proved himself not unworthy of the 
responsibility. Under his auspices monarchy, with all 
mildness and caution, purged Denmark in a few years 
of the worst feudal evils, which in most other countries 
were partly extirpated by a [protracted contest, and 
partly lingered under the protection of the Crown. 
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And the newly created monarchy was equally prompt 
to assume the manners and semblance of European 
royalty. Frederick’s successor, Christian V., by help of 
his minister Griffenfeldt, lost no time in clothing the 
throne with splendour and in surrounding it with a 
graduated order of nobility. Yet further went Frederick 
IV., who reigned during the first thirty years of the 
eighteenth centuiy. Along with an increased exercise 
of his prerogative, this king manifested a true zeal for 
progress and enlightenment, like the rest of the more 
advanced politicians of the time. Measures were taken 
in favour of the serfs ; education received attention for 
the first time ; the administration and finances were 
managed with success ; industry was encouraged ; and 
the interests of commerce were regarded. 

The Coup d’etat of Gustavus III. in Sweden, 
1772. — Far less summary than the single Danish revo- 
tion was the strife by which Sweden attained to true 
monarchical government. From the beginning the 
kingdom of the Vasas was reft by antagonism between 
the power of the Crown and the ambition of the nobles ; 
but in this connection we can only advert to the final 
act, which established for good the supremacy of the 
sovereign. This happened as late as the reign of 
Gustavus III. This young king had witnessed in his 
father’s reign the extremities to which the aristocratic 
factions could reduce the nation. He was energetic and 
arbitrary in temperament; he was convinced of the 
monarchical principles of the century, and desirous of 
fulfilling the highest functions belonging to kings ; and 
he was, moreover, as cautious and dissimulating in the 
formation of his plans as he was bold in their execution. 
Confident of the support of the people, and peculiarly 
gifted with qualities for obtaining popularity, he waited 
long enough to become secure of his position, and then, 
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by a well-contrived coup d'itat^ overthrew the oligarchical 
government, and procured the ratification of a constitu- 
tion which gave to the Crown almost absolute power. 

Reign and Assassination of Gustavus III. — For 
a considerable time Gustavus discharged the duties 
thus incurred without infringing the limits of his 
authority. But, like so many other of his con- 
temporaries, he fell into extravagancies very incom- 
mensurate with the resources of his country. His hold 
upon the people was further weakened by indulgence 
in certain whimsical regulations, for which he betrayed 
a taste as he grew older ; and he placed a very damaging 
strain on his authority by embarking on a bootless war 
with Russia in complete disregard of the constitutional 
conditions prescribed for such a step. The discontent 
thus provoked drove him to resort to another coup d'etat, 
which left him a perfectly absolute king, and deprived 
the nobles of their chief remaining privileges. His 
fantastic project of engaging in war with the French 
revolutionary government brought matters to a climax. 
This time it was the nobles who dealt the blow. 
Gustavus had neglected to conciliate the order as sound 
policy dictated, and he had of necessity increased its 
disaffection by injuring its -interests in his efforts to 
improve the condition of the people. He also kept 
it in fear of another assault on its position, while his 
chivalrous crazes and warlike enterprises opened up an 
indefinite prospect of troubles for the state. A con- 
spiracy was formed against him, and he was shot at a 
masked ball. He was succeeded by his son, in whom 
his better qualities were absent and his eccentricities 
and rashness exaggerated. Thus it came about that 
the Crown which he had vested with supreme power 
passed in the end to a French adventurer and his family. 
But neither did the old evils return, nor did the Swedes 
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require again to fortify the foundations of monarchy 
before adopting a more balanced system of government. 

The Reign of Anarchy In Poland. — ^To confirm the 
lesson afforded by the history of the Scandinavian 
states, only a converse example was required. If events 
in Sweden and Denmark demonstrated with distinctness 
the nature of that combat which lent relevance to the 
existence of monarchical institutions, an instance of 
the calamities resulting from the non-intervention of a 
powerful crown at the proper juncture in the life of a 
state, was alone necessary to corroborate the conclusion 
that kings were in their time very valuable functionaries. 
And it happened that when Sweden was extricated 
from the toils of a traitorous oligarchy by submitting 
to the high-handed rule of a single man, there came to 
pass the most awful catastrophe which in modern history 
has overtaken a nation in revenge for obstinate per- 
sistence in systematic anarchy. Then occurred in Poland 
the reductio ad absurdum of aristocratic insubordination 
and turbulence. To assure Polish independence in the 
presence of vigorous and encroaching neighbours, it was 
imperative to maintain a sound social organization, and 
to concentrate the country’s resources in the hands of a 
political superior. But here the magnates of the com- 
munity were most powerful, unrestrained, and self- 
seeking; here the life of the peasantry most nearly 
approached brute existence; here swarms of inferior 
nobles filled the retinues of the magnates and lived upon 
the society without contributing anything to the common 
stock ; and here, in consequence, there was no room for 
free and honourable industry. The only bond of union 
in the land was an intolerant Catholicism. The Crown 
was merely an inflammatory fiction, an apple of discord ; 
the aristocratic republican assemblies were but gather- 
ings of strife and disorder. The electiveness of the 
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monarchy, the disabilities imposed on every king at his 
election, the liberum veto, and the right of armed 
confederation, were the never-failing sources of dis- 
organization and tumult. While other countries had 
been preparing themselves to enter upon the modern 
stage of European social development, Poland had been 
sinking deeper and deeper into the extremes of serfage 
and baronial licence. Here was wanting every con- 
stituent of true patriotism. Here was absent or perverted 
every influence which usually strengthens and protects 
the lives of nations. The very valour of the Poles was 
spent on wild civil conflicts; their talents stood them 
in best stead for intrigue ; their love of freedom vented 
itself in lawless individualism. Nothing in them con- 
formed to the laws of sound existence. 

Consequent Partitions of Poland, 1772-95. — And 
this rule of the abnormal vitiated even their participation 
in the time’s enlightenment. True, the party, to whom 
experience and instruction from abroad had suggested 
fundamental reform, was so far in harmony with the 
regular conditions of things as to single out, for the 
first step towards improvement, the conversion of 
the elective sovereignty, with its brawls, intrigues, and 
debility, into a stable hereditary monarchy. But it 
stultified this aspiration by relying on the most fatal of 
all means for the achievement of the change, to wit, 
the help of Russia. On the death of Augustus III., the 
Saxon King of Poland, this misguided reform party 
appealed to Catherine II. for help to enable it to place 
on the throne one of its own candidates. She readily 
accepted the invitation to meddle with the affairs of the 
distracted state. She provided the men and money 
necessary to secure a unanimous election on the field of 
Vola. But the successful candidate was one of her old 
lovers, the weak and irresolute Stanislaus Poniatowski. 
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At the same time, under the guise of protector of 
Poland’s constitution and liberty, she prohibited all 
attempts to abolish the main causes of anarchy — a 
perfidious policy, in which she was countenanced by 
Austria, and abetted by Prussia. Poland was thus 
finally reduced to a condition of impotent confusion. 
Violence and guile from without completed the work 
for which dissension and anarchy had long prepared 
within. The time was come for the fulfilment of John 
Casimir’s prophecy ; the scheme often broached in 
secret was now openly realized. The three neighbour- 
ing monarchies stepped in and seized portions of the 
Polish territory. A few years passed, and the Poles 
made a movement towards the regeneration of their 
state after the same hasty fashion which the French 
were then following in their revolution. But they were 
as unable to extricate themselves from the snares of 
their enemies as from their own follies and vices. In 
the name of order their reforming efforts were nullified 
and the second partition of the country took place. A 
little longer, and the kingdom of the Jagellons was 
entirely incorporated into the three military monarchies 
of Eastern Europe. 

Aristocratic Government in England. — Even in 
our own country the cause of reform was not altogether 
dissociated from the action of monarchy and individual 
greatness. Notwithstanding the unique character of 
British constitutional progress, the political condition 
of England in the middle of the eighteenth century 
bore a certain degree of resemblance to that of conti- 
nental states of the same period. In both cases a 
powerful aristocracy exercised great influence on 
society and the management of public affairs. In 
both cases, too, considerable evils were experienced 
through the corrupt practices and lax morality which 
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infected to a more or less extent all the upper classes of 
Europe at this time. 

The Personal Influence of Pitt. — And the first 
event to remove from parliamentary government the 
dishonour which had fallen upon it in the classic land 
of its adoption was one entirely in agreement with the 
main tendency of the age. This was no other than the 
appearance from among the wealthy commoners of a 
great and commanding character. The efforts of the 
elder Pitt brought to England a splendid meed of 
military glory; but incomparably more memorable 
were the purer and nobler conceptions of political life, 
which render him pre-eminent among the statesmen of 
the century. He it was who hushed the mean 
squabblings of faction by the impassioned utterances 
of fervid patriotism, who put to shame sordid strife for 
lucre and position by personal indifference to dignities 
and emoluments, who vehemently strove to breathe 
into the nation and its rulers a lofty singleness of 
purpose, and to found government on the confidence 
of the people. His example, precepts, and legislation 
were to England what reforming monarchy was to 
contemporaneous Europe. He first raised that protest 
against oligarchical rule which ultimately issued in a 
radical reform of the Commons. He first vindicated 
the true principles of representative government in the 
face of an obdurate parliament. He, first among states- 
men, hailed the birth of the great American Republic 
with eloquent traditions of British constitutional freedom. 
He first discerned the awakening political capacity of 
the English people, and promoted that national life 
which has since distinguished it among the nations. 
Before his time opposition to the vices of the govern- 
ment had been but the artifice of those worsted in their 
use. To his generous and statesmanlike views must 
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primarily be traced the greater part of the improve- 
ments which have since been incorporated into the 
English constitution. 

Accession of George III., 1760. — ^But while it was 
England’s privilege to receive these lessons of the time 
through the person of William Pitt, it was also its mis- 
fortune to be afflicted with a sovereign who represented 
in a limited sense the wilfulness of the continental type 
of monarch, and invaded with disastrous effects the 
spirit and forms of the polity established by the 
Revolution. George III. ascended the throne at a 
crisis which demanded the most sincere and adroit 
exercise of the royal prerogative in behalf of sound 
constitutional government. To the neglect and abuse 
of the powers of the Crown had chiefly been owing the 
degradation of the parliamentary system ; by their 
judicious application it seemed that the sources of evil 
might be stopped, and the national policy of Pitt im- 
posed upon the ruling classes. Now the new king was 
in many respects qualifled to contend with the evils 
from which England suffered. He set a conspicuous 
example of purity and simplicity in living ; he possessed 
a strong feeling of duty, and a will so firm that under 
the influence of temper it degenerated into immovable 
obstinacy ; he was conspicuously courageous, kind- 
hearted, and hard-working ; he was remarkably clear- 
sighted so far as his vision extended ; and he came to 
the throne glorying in the name of Briton, or, to be 
textually exact, of Britain. Nevertheless, his reign, 
viewed with regard to the action of the Crown, is the 
record of a long series of corrupt dealings, deplorable 
failures, and reprehensible misdeeds. 

Growth of Liberalism in the English Parlia- 
ment. — ^But there is another aspect of the reign more 
deserving of recognition. There is a point of view from 
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which George III. appears as an ally of the people 
against the aristocratic oligarchy. The resolute self- 
assertion of the king raised up a new Tory party, which 
was dominated by intense devotion to the reigning 
sovereign, and by reverence for the royal prerogative. 
The fears aroused by the sight of the French Revolution 
confirmed it in its monarchical views, filled it with a 
craven dread of all change, and brought it many 
additional recruits. The possession of a leader, though 
hardly a representative, in the younger Pitt, gave it 
further preponderance. The Tory party became 
supreme, and long continued to wield the chief power 
in the state. Meanwhile a new Whig party had been 
formed. Overwhelmed in the Upper House by George's 
servile levies, beaten in the Commons by the immense 
influence of the king and his friends, doggedly opposed 
by the clergy in their efforts to recover the ground lost 
in former reigns, the traditional guardians of the 
acquisitions of the Revolution were forced to seek 
assistance by appealing to liberal and popular principles. 
The lower sections of the middle class, and even the 
lowest orders, thus found representation in the un- 
reforraed parliament The upper portion of the 
industrial world was emboldened by the increasing 
force of public opinion, by the publication of debates, 
by the great influence of the press, by the institution of 
public meetings, and by the talents of the Whig leaders, 
to pay less regard to courtly honours and preferment, 
and to rally round the party to which it was by nature 
more closely allied than to the supporters of despotism 
and obscurantism. Hence the revival of monarchical 
rule in England, which necessarily produced an anoma- 
lous deadlock in the government, and occasioned a 
serious pause in the political progress of the nation, 
was not altogether void of the general results achieved 

E 
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by absolutism in the century. By the power of the 
Crown the factious rule of aristocracy was crushed, and 
the traditional upholders of freedom were forced to 
espouse the cause of popular liberty. 

Degeneracy of the French Monarchy. — In France 
alone, amid a host of evils, monarchy did nothing to 
earn respect or gratitude. When in other states it was 
playing a great national rdle^ here, where it had reached 
its earliest and most imposing development, it became 
an object of contempt and disgust When Louis XV. 
died, hope, if not confidence, was restored to the throne. 
His grandson was free from vices, and disposed to take 
interest in the welfare of the nation. Unfortunately, 
Louis XVI. was without firmness of character or 
consistency of purpose. He allowed his frivolous 
queen and wayward xourt to countervail his good 
intentions, their intrigues to thwart his plans, and the 
clamours of a mob to shake his confidence in his 
ministers. He could ofier no resistance to the down- 
ward course of the monarchy. Passively he was borne 
along, the luckless victim of its decadence. 

Turgot’s Ministry of Reform. — But France could 
not be the only civilized nation whose rulers were 
heedless of French ideas of reform. Even in the reign 
of Louis XV., something of the new spirit had found 
expression in the ruling circles ; and more than one 
capable administrator had fallen in attempts to remove 
abuses and introduce improvements. But evil had to 
grow yet stronger before power was given to a man 
qualified to cope with the great and complex dangers 
which surrounded the state. Turgot was not entrusted 
with the ministry of finance till the situation had be- 
come so desperate, that only the most drastic measures 
could prevent a speedy collapse of the monarchical 
fabric. Thoroughly instructed by his memorable 
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administration of Limousin, Turgot was fully aware 
of the circumstances under which he entered office. 
No man of his day knew better the strength of tra- 
ditional institutions, and the intimate connection of 
the present with the past He, at any rate, is free from 
the blame so often imputed to unsuccessful reformers, the 
reproach of hasty, ill-considered innovation. With calm 
instructed vision he contemplated the evils which afflicted 
France. Following the conclusions of the economical 
school which he adorned, he drew up, in conjunction 
with Malesherbes, the only possible scheme for saving 
the country. The plan in its entire form comprised 
nearly every change, which, after years of turmoil, pro- 
duced modern France. Among the projects of this 
reforming ministry were provincial self-government, 
popular education, freedom of the press, and the 
admission of the burgher class to all public offices; 
the abolition of the road corvie, and of guilds, and 
hindrances to agriculture ; the equable distribution of 
taxation, the liberation of trade, and the reorganization 
of justice, police, and finance ; the commutation of feudal 
burdens and seignorial rights; reduction of the royal 
expenditure; disuse of lettres de cachet; and through 
the minister of war, St Germain, improvement of dis- 
cipline, and the recognition of merit in the army. 

Adequacy of Turgot’s Scheme of Reform. — ^There 
was in truth no reason to discredit the ability of Turgot’s 
ministry to save the state, far on the road to destruc- 
tion as that state had gone. The means employed 
would certainly have amounted to a revolution ; but 
they would have been applied with judgment, and with 
prudent consideration for the sacrifices and derange- 
ments necessarily involved in such a process. The trite 
assertion that France was not to be purged by any- 
thing short of a consuming fever is nothing but the 
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commonplace of a careless historical optimism. To 
condemn the offending classes as corrupt matter, to be 
destroyed at all costs, is possible only through gross 
misapprehension of their motives and disposition. The 
most fortunate members of the old order were not 
monsters past all reform, and the most pernicious in- 
stitutions might have been abolished without immolat- 
ing the individuals whom they harboured. The changes 
contemplated by Turgot would have rendered needless 
a series of spasmodic revolutions, following no fixed 
principle, owning no guides, and submitting to no laws 
of politics or morality. To execute them, however, 
power was required to control the influential, the 
ignorant, and the base. 

Incapacity of Louis XVI. — The power was not 
available. Though Turgot won the entire approval of 
the king for his plans of removing hardship and abuse, 
and the good Louis was persuaded that only he and 
his minister cared for the people, the contemplated re- 
forms were hardly commenced when it became evident 
that the royal authority would shrink from engaging 
with the furious opposition aroused in all conservative 
quarters. It is a never-failing consequence of human 
nature that the most virtuous will offer violent resistance 
when they believe their interests to be imperilled, even 
though the change be clearly for the public good. The 
strong arm of the majority, or of some other political 
superior, is always necessary to compel acquiescence 
from those who would recoil in their calmer moments 
from wilful injury to society. But Louis had no sense 
for the arbitrary element in personal government He 
could not comprehend that pure monarchies possess 
the essential disadvantage of wittingly or unwittingly 
nurturing anachronisms and abuses, and that to redress 
the social balance the discretionary power of despotism 
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must occasionally be exercised. He clung too closely 
to the dictates of domestic morality and the law for 
private persons to be able to understand that monarchs 
must sometimes defy the law, ignore individuals, and 
disregard tumult, if they are to preserve the health of 
their states. 

Fall of Turgot’s Ministry, 1776. — On the decree of 
the first and most urgent reform, namely, the emancipa- 
tion of the corn trade from absurd regulations, he dis- 
played an entire lack of firmness to withstand the 
uproar which interested and prejudiced opponents 
excited by vulgar fallacy and suborning arts. And 
though he was induced to overcome the resistance of 
the parliament of Paris to following edicts of great 
moment by the recognized act of a lit de justice, his 
reluctance to support his ministers in their policy 
became so embarrassing that it was evident that they 
soon would have no alternative but resignation. More- 
over, Louis became as suspicious of his servants as they 
of him. While anxious to adopt their suggestions for 
the purification of the state, he shrank from their schemes 
for reconstructing it. Turgot, staunch monarchist though 
he was, hesitated not to lay before him demands for 
fundamental changes in the French constitution. That 
Louis was wrong in supposing that France might be 
saved by mere amendments is certain ; that Turgot, 
perhaps impatient to sound at once the full depth of 
the king’s confidence, submitted too abruptly a revolu- 
tionary project, seems equally clear. Possibly further 
intercourse with one another might have brought king 
and minister into accord if at this juncture the enmity 
of the court to the ministry had not culminated in a 
personal intrigue against Turgot and Vergennes. At 
any rate, the king came to the conclusion that the 
ministerial policy was dangerous, and that the discontent 
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it aroused was unendurable. Reproached by queen and 
court for parsimony towards their enjoyments, and 
injustice towards their favourites ; summoned by clet^, 
nobility, and lawyers to prevent the disturbance of 
feudal institutions, Louis XVI. made up his mind to 
discard all heroic measures. Turgot, Malesherbes, and 
St. Germain were dismissed from his service, and France 
resumed the road to blind revolution. 

Inevitableness of the French Revolution — Within 
a few years of Turgot’s fall the catastrophe happened. 
Seldom does the same generation, which wilfully and 
selfishly obstructs amendment, live to suffer retributive 
evil ; rarely do the members of unyielding classes 
expiate in their own persons the social ills which they 
have deliberately made their own. But in this instance 
a terrible vengeance overtook those who had conspired 
to defeat timely reform. Nor did this Nemesis confine 
itself to France. It reached forth over the whole face of 
Europe, and spared not the realm of the most enlightened 
monarch. With measured justice the Revolution passed 
from country to country. Imposed from without or 
generated from within, it brought to judgment the work 
of personal governments. While visiting their crimes 
and shortcomings, it extended their reforms into a new 
phase of social progress. The reforming monarchs 
failed very grievously to exempt their states from in- 
cursions of the Revolution. Their work was valuable, 
and their lives notable, so far as they succeeded in 
anticipating its dispensations. But they were far too 
vain and corrupt, far too much entangled in feudal 
evils, far too contemptuous of the people, to forestall 
in their short allotted time the main changes which 
made Europe modern. 

The unnecessary character of the Revolution. — 
On the other hand, if Turgot had succeeded in saving 
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the French monarchy ; if for another generation 
sovereigns or their ministers, free from imputations of 
anarchy, had been permitted to experiment and reform ; 
if England, unscared by revolutionary tragedies, had 
been allowed to lead the world without intermission 
in its course of political progress and industrial develop- 
ment ; if the new industry, the new mechanics, the new 
economics, the new humanity, had not been hindered in 
their beneficent extension by the ruin of war and the 
stupor of reaction ; if, indeed, the whole French Revolu- 
tion had never happened — then the Europe of to-day 
would be the Europe of a century hence, and the tale 
of sorrow, war, and struggle, which will form the sequel 
to this book, would have been a narrative of progress 
timely but not premature, of changes wholesome but 
rarely cruel, of war dread as an arbitrament but in- 
vigorating as an effort, of plenty spreading with the 
increase of wealth, of content diffused along with every 
political, industrial, and spiritual advance. But Turgot 
failed ; and historians, perhaps wisely, perhaps stupidly, 
holding to the actual, pronounce the Revolution to have 
been all along as necessary as it was then inevitable. 
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THE ADVENT OF THE REVOLUTION 

‘‘ Es erben sich Gesetz’ und Rechte 
Wie eine ew’ge Krankheit fort ; 

Sie schleppen von Geschlecht sich zum Geschlechte, 

Und rucken sacht von Ort zu Ort. 

Vemunft wird Unsinn, Wohlthat Plage ; 

Weh dir, dass du ein Enkel bist ! 

Vom Rechte, das mit uns geboren ist, 

Von dem ist, leider I nie die Frage.” 

Goethe. 

‘‘We hold these truths to be self-evident: — that all men are 
created equal ; that they are endowed by their Creator with certain 
inalienable rights ; that among these are life, liberty, and the pur- 
suit of happiness ; that to secure these rights, governments are 
instituted among men, deriving their just powers from the consent 
of the governed ; and whenever any form of government becomes 
destructive of these ends, it is the right of the people to alter and 
abolish it, and to institute a new government ; laying its founda- 
tions on such principles, and organizing its powers in such form, 
as to them shall seem most likely to effect their safety and happi- 
ness .” — American Declaration of Independence, 

“ Leicht bei einander wohnen die Gedanken, 

Doch hart im Raume stossen sich die Dinge.” 

Schiller. 

Decline of Monarchy’s Moral Reputation. — If 
monarchy in the eighteenth century may be studied as 
a reformer, no less appropriately may it be treated as 
a scandal. In France the intense feeling of confidence 
in the crown was gradually changed by painful ex- 
perience into utter weariness of its vice and incom- 
petence. Among the minor German potentates prevailed 
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depravity and oppression only distinguishable from 
that of Versailles by greater grossness and absurdity. 
Even at courts, where claims to something better must 
be allowed, conduct was frequently in vogue which 
could not but impair love and reverence for the throne. 
About this period, too, many disputed successions had 
lowered the royal authority in public estimation. Hence 
sprang up feelings of hostility against monarchical insti- 
tutions, feelings which enervated in every breast the 
sentiments of loyalty, though they preponderated only 
in the most impatient minds. Along with nobles and 
ecclesiastics, kings came to be suspected as traitors to 
the public weal. As yet the advantages of placing 
monarchical power on a new footing, by uniting it to a 
constitution, were understood by few. The services of 
despotism were too recent and patent for the multitude 
consciously to contemplate its subversion. The halcyon 
days of kings were ended, but their remembrance still 
illumined royalty in the popular imagination.* 

The Philosophers attack Monarchical Authority. 
— Parallel with this change of feeling occurred a similar 
but independent change in the doctrines of the social 
theorists, which encouraged the growing disrespect for 
princes, and was in its turn rendered more extreme by 

* The iconoclasts felt this keenly. Des pr^juges non moins dangereux, 
ont aveugl^ les hommes sur leurs gouvernemens. Les nations ne con- 
nurent point les vrais fondemens de I’autorite ; elles n*oscrent exiger le 
bonheur de ces Rois, charges de le leur procurer ; elles crurent que les 
souverains, travestis en Dieux, recevoient en naissant le droit de com- 
mander au reste des mortels, pouvoient disposer k leur gre de la felicite des 
peuples, et n*^toient point comptables des malheureux quails faisoient. Par 
une suite n6cessaire de ces opinions, la politique deg^nera dans Tart fatal 
de sacrifier la felicity de tous au caprice d’un seul, ou de quelques m^chans 
priviUgi^s.” — Holbach*s Syst^me de la Nature, i., p. 339. 

The copy of this famous book in the Bodleian Library is from a pirated 
edition, and is incorrectly printed, to the detriment of the language. Both 
editions profess to have been printed in London, 1770, though the genuine 
one was probably produced in Amsterdam. 
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monarchy’s ill-repute. Logically viewed, the change 
was an easy one. The current sensational philosophy 
readily transformed itself into materialism and atheism, 
or in other words, into naturalism of a somewhat low 
type. From such a creed no hierarchical scheme of 
society could receive sanction. Gradations of rank 
were repugnant to its vaunted simplicity, and were 
dismissed as the inventions of craft and despotism. 
They obtained no recognition from its crude utilitarian 
ethics. A fantastic uniformity was attributed to the 
natural order, and was prescribed for the ideal society. 
The strictures of rationalism were violently enforced. 
The Church, the nobles, and the feudal evils were con- 
demned. Finally, and in due sequence, kings were 
denounced as charlatans, impostors, and oppressors. 
The rule of reason alone was declared legitimate ; and 
by reason was meant obedience within certain limits 
of social reciprocity to the unsophisticated inclinations 
of the individual. At present, said Holbach, “L’dtat 
de socidtd est un dtat de guerre du souverain centre 
tous, et de chacun des membres les uns centre les 
autres. L’homme est m^chant, non parcequ’il est n^ 
mdchant, mais parcequ’on le rend tel ; les grands, les 
puissants dcrasent impundment les indigents, les mal- 
heureux.” “Frdmissez done, Rois cruels, qui plongez 
VOS sujets dans la misdre et les larmes, qui ravagez les 
nations, qui changez la terre en un cimitidre aride ; 
frdmissez des traits de sang sous lesquels I’histoire 
irritde vous peindra pour les races futures; ni vos 
monumens somptueux, ni vos victoires imposantes, ni 
VOS armdes innombrables n’empdeheront la postdritd 
d’insulter vos mdnes odieux ; et de venger ses ayeux 
de vos dclatants forfaits 1 ” 

Rousseau’s Theory of Natural Society. — More 
subversive than this line of argument were the writings 
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of a man who in many senses was a reactionist. Like 
the more extreme apostles of enlightenment, J. J. 
Rousseau glorified the order of nature and vindicated 
the democratic constitution of society. But he treated 
with scorn their passionate belief in the beneficent 
influence of the arts and sciences. He opposed to the 
enthusiasm for scientific and social advance a senti- 
mental yearning for return to primaeval simplicity. He 
found the salvation of society not in the false wisdom 
of the cultured, but in the healthy instincts of the 
unlettered. He awoke among the fine ladies and 
gentlemen of the rococo time a taste for the charms 
of humble life, and a sense for the first duties of human 
existence. He placed the nurture and rearing of the 
young in a new light. With him homely functions and 
family cares were winning privileges. Under his spell 
the daily toil of the country grew sweet ; labour became 
dignified, and poverty admirable. 

Rousseau’s Doctrine of Politics. — On the other 
hand, Rousseau furnished a text-book for the demo- 
cratic party in his Contrat Social. He who had 
formerly inveighed against society as the creature of 
imposture and fraud, who had declared property to be 
the source of ail social evils and disturbance, came to 
compose a theory of the social structure in which the 
rights of property were taken for granted, many possible 
benefits were asserted of the social state, and all mis- 
fortunes were traced to the abnormal character of 
political institutions. Society, he taught, was founded 
on a contract between its members. Therefore the 
sovereign power resided in the people. The sovereignty, 
moreover, was inalienable. Under all circumstances the 
people might resume any authority they had del^ated.* 

* The right of a people to rebel against its rulerSi was not unknown 
among the monarchies of Europe, Till the beginning of the century it was 
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Society, in short, was a brotherhood, in which all were 
citizens and equals, acting individually as subjects and 
collectively as the sovereign. This view of the body 
politic, proclaimed by the most popular writer of the 
day, in terse formulae, and with much show of mathe- 
matical precision, opened every mind to the idea of 
revolution by and for the people. It persuaded of its 
lawfulness many who were shocked by the tirades of 
materialist philosophers, or were disinclined to study 
the speculations of severer thinkers. The doctrine of 
fraternity dealt a mortal blow at the atomism of French 
society. It redeemed the sense of nationality and 
citizenship from subjection to the class and individual- 
istic feelings which were at once the basis and the danger 
of the French monarchy. From being the most minutely 
divided yet homogeneous nation, France grew since this 
time to be the most united and patriotic people of the 
continent. 

Rousseau’s Republican Ideas For practical 

politics Rousseau gave little instruction. Excepting 
approval of a dictatorship, as the cure for inveterate 
social disorders, and a proposal to banish the members 
of an unsocial creed, and to punish with death any one 
who, having recognized the dogmas of civil religion, 
acted as if he did not believe them — suggestions which 
were destined to be to France a very Pandora’s box 
of woes — no maxims for immediate application were 
discoverable in his work. One form of government, 
however, was distinctly recommended, and this was 
republican. Indeed, a republic of some kind, a republic 
on a small scale and peculiarly sensitive to popular 

recognized by the King of Hungar)^ in his coronation oath, as a legal pro- 
ceeding, after the fashion of Poland $ and Voltaire had erroneously stated 
in Le Silcle de Louis Quintet that it had been revived on the accession of 
Maria Theresa, 
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passions, was the only polity consistent with the in- 
alienable sovereignty of the people. This conclusion 
eventually produced the most momentous consequences ; 
but at the time of publication, though supported by 
the general tenor of the current theories, it had to con- 
tend with the grave disfavour into which contemporary 
republican institutions had fallen. 

Disrepute of Republican Government. — In the 
first place, though the Polish republic was but a trans- 
parent travesty of a commonwealth, its impending 
wreck lent for the undiscriminating spectator very 
sinister associations to every polity not founded on a 
monarchical basis.* Then Holland, the most glorious 
champion in civilized Europe of popular right against 
despotism, seemed to have lost the virtues and forms 
of a republic, together with the wealth and influence 
which freedom and energy had bestowed. In Switzer- 
land, again, republican government had lost much re- 
putation. Here oligarchies had followed the example 
and instigation of Louis XIV. by usurping power where 
it had belonged to the people, or by illiberally consoli- 
dating it where their pre-eminence had always been 
recognized. And when rebellion resisted their supre- 
macy in one canton, the lords of others came to the 
rescue. Only in Geneva had concessions been wrung 
from them by determined agitation. In Italy the re- 
publican survivals from the Middle Ages were republics 
only in name ; and the tiny state of San Marino alone 
preserved in its village life the best traditions of primitive 
self-government. Hence it was a coincidence of most 
serious import, that within a few years of the appearance 

• The character of the Polish republic was long a source of illusion to 
the ill-informed. In 1792 one of the Gironde classed the Polish with the 
English, Anglo-American, Helvetic, and Dutch nations as the only repre- 
sentatives of freedom with whom the French Republic should deign to 
niake alliances. 
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of Rousseau’s book, there was founded by deliberate 
design the greatest republic of the world’s history, and 
that this was achieved after a successful conflict with a 
European king, with the help of the French nation, and 
to the augmentation of the embarrassments surrounding 
the French monarchy. 

Prance and the American Republic. — But even 
then republicanism was not regarded with real trust or 
approval. America itself, trained and biassed though 
it was in that direction, did not approach a republican 
form of government with entire confidence. It would 
be little wide of the truth to say that Americans, like 
the Netherlanders in the age of the Reformation, adopted 
such a polity only because they could not do otherwise. 
After the successful issue of the conflict and the erection 
of the Union’s constitution, misgivings became less obsti- 
nate. The new republic had not had time to demonstrate 
its stability and efficiency, and its conditions rendered 
it far from an apposite example for a European state ; 
but belief in its kind of constitution became a perfectly 
tenable position. Once again in the history of man 
were encouraged hopes of genuine self-government by 
highly civilized communities. Though far from con- 
verting old France to the extreme consequences of the 
theory of the social contract, the event gave additional 
force and circulation to the floating democratic ideas, 
and familiarized the densest minds with the doctrine of 
the sovereignty of the people, and the lawfulness of 
rebellion. 

Difficulties of the French Government. — These 
results were deep, enduring, and possessed of a power 
of rapid growth. Against them the French monarchy 
had only the ephemeral prestige of a victorious war to 
oppose. There immediately followed the financial crisis 
to which the government had so long been hurrying. 
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After the dismissal of Turgot, matters went from 
bad to worse. The respectable Necker, though he did 
something towards bringing order into the accounts, 
relied chiefly on credit to save the bankrupt state. 
After him the light-hearted Calonne strove to give the 
government the semblance of buoyancy by a great 
display of extravagance. But still the annual deflcit 
and the load of debt increased, and both statesmen 
found themselves forced to recur to the plans of Turgot. 
To Necker this yielding to the inevitable brought dis- 
missal, as it had to his great predecessor. Calonne’s 
fall, however, was accompanied with peculiar circum- 
stances. When his fatuous policy of reckless expendi- 
ture became no longer possible, and fundamental reform 
was imperative, he shrank from employing the doubtful 
services of royal edicts, and advised the king to convoke 
an assembly of notables, a device not unknown to history 
since the decay of the States-General. 

Conduct of the Notables. — This body, composed 
for the most part of members of the privileged classes, 
though it contained a liberal element, proved captious 
and unmanageable. It refused to be the medium of 
reforms, or to relieve the king of any responsibility in 
his perilous dilemma. But it gave decided expression 
to a feeling which had been gaining strength for some 
time. It declared itself to be no representative of the 
nation, being only a collection of the king’s nominees, 
and therefore without the power to authorize new taxes. 
By implication the States-General were declared the 
proper dispensers of extraordinary supplies. 

Conduct of the Parliaments. — Disappointed by the 
restiveness of his assembly, and hated by the court for 
his tergiversation, Calonne retired from office. His 
successor abandoned his experiment, and returned to 
the old method of taxation with the sanction of the 
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parliaments. In June, 1787, five edicts were submitted 
to the parliament of Paris for registration, two of which 
imposed new taxes, while the remaining three provided 
for the commutation of forced labour, free trade in 
grain, and the establishment of provincial assemblies 
throughout the country, with ramifications in the district 
and village. These latter were registered, and thus in all 
the innocence of blind inexperience the Revolution was 
inaugurated in the provinces. Over the two first a heated 
struggle ensued. The parliament remonstrated in the 
language of the philosophers, thinly disguised by cita- 
tions from history. The dispute was promptly taken 
up by the remaining twelve parliaments of France, and 
elicited from them the same kind of response. The 
king then exiled the Paris magistracy to Troyes. Finally, 
he issued edicts which virtually suppressed all the parlia- 
ments of the realm by decreeing a judicial reform similar, 
in many respects, to the improvements in the administra- 
tion of justice afterwards secured by the Revolution. 
And now wa^ reiterated in determined accents a demand 
for the summoning of the States-General. At last the 
king was obliged to give way to his recalcitrant magi- 
strates. His edicts and ministers were abandoned at 
the same time that the parliaments were reinstated, and 
a definite promise was given to convoke the national 
council of old. 

Union of the Orders in Dauphiny. — The incident, 
which hurried the king to give this pledge and to 
renounce arbitrary measures, was very portentous for 
the immediate future. In Dauphiny the three orders of 
nobility, priesthood, and commons met together, declared 
themselves the estates of the province, which had long 
been suspended, and passed resolutions demanding that 
their provincial constitution should be restored with 
double representation of the commons. Their mere 
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discontent differed not from the complaints expressed 
by the separate orders all over the country at this time 
of general excitement. Everywhere the nobles were in 
the forefront of seditious agitation, everywhere the 
clergy gave their sanction to treasonable utterances, 
everywhere the citizens took part with those who resisted 
the king, everywhere, in short, the government met 
with hostile demonstrations. But this spontaneous 
fusion of the three orders showed that the old power of 
the Crown was on the brink of destruction. Though 
the French monarchy had been greatly aided in its rise 
to autocracy by inventing a standing army, it had never 
reposed on a military basis. Neither the police nor the 
soldiery — if we except the foreign mercenaries — afforded 
it independent support. They were instruments per- 
taining to the peculiar social order from which the 
monarchy derived power. They were constantly useful 
in suppressing brigandage and bread riots, but they did 
not form an independent source of authority. They 
ever remained a part of French society, and contained 
within themselves the same divisions and discontents 
that vexed the nation. The monarchy’s real founda- 
tions were formed by the conflicting interests and un- 
equable organization of its subjects. If, for a common 
purpose, these subjects forgot their antagonism, and 
together withstood its decrees, the ground was cut 
from beneath it, and its whole structure tottered. 
Hence the eagerness of the government to avoid 
giving further incentives to coalitions like that in 
Dauphiny. 

General Hostility towards the Government. — 
And, indeed, the situation demanded the utmost pru- 
dence. During the recent events, aversion to the 
government had become an unreasoning passion. The 
assembly of notables was loudly applauded for resisting 

p 
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the king’s proposals, though these were wholly in favour 
of the people. The parliaments had won immense 
popularity in their endeavours to thwart the beneficent 
schemes of the Crown. Redress of grievances was for- 
gotten in a feverish desire to place the state on a new 
and sounder basis. The doctrine of the sovereignty of 
the people was discussed and developed in all directions 
with an impetuosity which defied the Censure. Nothing 
is more difficult than to estimate the influence of ideas 
on a community. Like motives in the individual, they 
can only be measured by results ; like all mental pro- 
cesses, they develop in secret, as if by unconscious cere- 
bration. They constantly belie the most careful estimate 
of their logical significance. When all possible weight 
has been granted to the French intellectual movement 
of the eighteenth century, and every aggravating cir- 
cumstance has been taken into consideration, historians 
can only account for this antimonarchical ebullition by 
lame references to latent feelings of suspicion which 
protracted misgovemment had generated in the minds 
of the people. 

The Revolution not due to the Misery of the 
People. — ^The glib explanation which wholly attributes 
the outburst of the French Revolution to the misery of 
the people is as near a falsehood as a partial and inade- 
quate explanation can be. In point of fact, the French 
masses were not worse ofif than their brethren in other 
continental countries. In many respects they were 
exceptionally well situated. In general, it will be found 
that their advantages were powerful causes in kindling 
the Revolution, and that the movement most readily 
gained admittance wherever in Europe the greatest 
immunity from hardship was enjoyed. It cannot be too 
often repeated that the French Revolution was not a con- 
vulsive struggle of a people tortured beyond endurance. 
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It was the collapse of an outworn social order; and 
it happened to be French only because in France 
maturity had most nearly approached decay. And this 
implies that, on the whole, the lot of the French people 
was preferable to that of the more backward nations, 
that the French peasant had become more free from the 
constraints and obligations of feudalism than were the 
peasantry on the rest of the Continent* 

Feudal Burdens of the French Peasantry. — ^Yet 
the vexations of the multitude were grievous enough to 
be a grave danger to the state. Notwithstanding the 
virtual extinction of serfage, the almost total abolition 
of seignorial authority, and the limitation of forced 
services and dues, the peasantry of France smarted 
under a number of evils which were none the less exas* 
perating because they were but the shadows of their 
original forms, and could be seen in far harsher shapes 
elsewhere. Though the lord of the manor no longer 
resided among them as an hereditary governor, they 
were still often obliged to tolerate the ravages of his 
paeons and game ; to bring their corn to his mill, their 
grapes to his wine-press, and their dough to his oven ; 
to pay toll at his bridges, to give heavy fees on the 
transfer of property, and to submit to a variety of minor 
exactions. Further, though a great number owned the 
land they cultivated, they were unable to put themselves 
beyond the reach of the charges adhering to it, or to 
escape the requisitions of the Church. The absence of 
the seignors threw the collection of these payments and 
dues into the hands of agents or lessees, destitute of the 

* En rdmm^ dit un contemponin, " I’oppression ^tait moins forte en 
Fiance qn’en Espagne, qa’en Portugal, qn’en Autrkhe, qu’en Prusse, qn’en 
Tur^iie ; cependant ces contrto sont rest^ fort tranqnilles, et la France 
a £ut sa revolution.’* C’est predsement pour cela qu’dle la 
^ 9 rel, pMingAdriM Ltttgf, 1797. 
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feudal sentiment, and anxious only to secure the highest 
returns.* 

Pressure of Taxation on the Peasantry. — But it 
was from the central government that the most crushing 
demands came. Through the intendants, the districts 
were loaded with a certain weight of taxation, a certain 
levy for the militia, and a certain quantity of forced 
labour on the roads and other works. In themselves 
sufficiently injurious to the prosperity of the country, 
these exactions were distributed and imposed in such a 
manner that they could not fail to cripple industry and 
mock honest effort. By three ways they impoverished 
the people. They discouraged self-help by putting a 
premium on squalor and indigence ; aided by the local 
tolls and customs, they hampered labour and exchange ; 
and they directly deprived the labourer of a preposter- 
ously large portion of his earnings. Yet only a fraction 
of these imposts reached the king’s exchequer. Many 
of the taxes were collected through farmers, who secured 
a handsome profit, while all the imposts were levied by 
very expensive machinery, t But the worst part of the 
system was the scale of exemptions, which protected 
from the fisc those who could best pay. Vauban, 
for example, in his unpalatable representations to 
Louis XIV., counted eighteen classes exempt from the 
taille. It was this evil which blocked the way to every 

♦ So precarious and invidious was the right to levy such tolls that they 
could be bought for ten years* purchase, while land was worth thirty years* 
purchase and upwards, 

t The only gainers by the expensive, unequal, arbitrary, and intricate 
method of levying the taxes, said Hume, “are the Finan^rs,9. race of 
men rather odious to the nobility and the whole kingdom. If a prince or 
minister, therefore, should arise, endowed with sufficient discernment to 
know his own and the public interest, and with sufficient force of mind to 
break through the ancient customs, we might expect to see these abuses 
remedied ; in which case, the differences bet\yeen ^t absolute government 
and our free one, would not appear so considerable as at present.” 
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adequate reform, and rendered nugatory all other im- 
provements in the financial administration. As long 
as air the nobles, officials, and clergy, and many inde- 
pendent citizens, evaded a fair share of contribution to 
the revenue of the state, no fiscal scheme could be 
other than a systematic tyranny to the poor man. 

Condition of the Peasant Proprietors. — One in- 
dustrial passion alone this unhopeful lot failed to quench 
in the breast of the French rustic. His longing to possess 
a bit of the soil remained as a motive to thrift and exer- 
tion. In order to become the owner of a patch of ground 
he would toil and hoard with invincible pertinacity. But 
when a landowner he was still unable to lift his head. 
He lacked more than ever incentives to enterprise and 
industry now that unprivileged proprietorship marked 
him as the special victim of feudal charges and the 
royal fisc. His farming, we are continually told, was 
unskilful in management and starved by want of capital ; 
his condition beggarly and degraded. But the truth is 
that his want of skill was simply want of education and 
of opportunity to enjoy the fair reward of intelligent 
exertion. His dearth of capital, at a time when agri- 
cultural operations were conducted exclusively by means 
of rural labour, was nothing more than insufficiency of 
produce left him by his superiors to sustain strength 
and a cheerful spirit of toil, to form a fund against the 
calamities of bad seasons, to pay the country craftsmen 
for proper tools, and to keep the necessary proportion 
of live stock on his farm.* He purposely assumed a 

* This last point especially manifested the ignorance of penury. “An 
advantageous rotation of crops,” said Young, “and that arrangement of a 
iarm which makes cattle necessary to corn, and corn necessary to cattle, 
on which the profit from arable land much depends, is what the French 
have hardly an idea of. In their practice it is never seen, and in their 
books it is never to be read.” “ In Normandy, the Bas Poitou, Limousin, 
Qucrcy, and Guienne, the importance of cattle is pretty well understood 5 
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general appearance of brutish destitution in order to 
evade the taxes arbitrarily assessed on all kinds of 
property. It was, indeed, a horrifying revelation to 
Rousseau when, having strayed into French territory, 
he found a hospitable peasant obliged to enjoy furtively 
the better rewards of his industry. Since that time the 
small French landowners have greatly increased, both 
through the seizures and confiscations at the Revolution, 
and through normal means. Hence their circumstances 
are frequently referred to for information respecting the 
merits of a peasant proprietary. But seldom is it re- 
membered that the indispensable conditions on which 
such a class can long remain prosperous — a hearty spirit 
of neighbourly co-operation and frank dealing, the ready 
acceptance of all available improvements — were in many 
parts precluded for generations by the habits of suspicion 
and ignorance engendered under the ancient rigime. 

Diversity of conditions in France. — This sombre 
account is, of course, but a rough generalization which 
may serve to indicate one of the chief conditions of the 
Revolution. In a country of so varied a character as 
France possessed at this period, every assertion, to be 
quite exact, would require interminable qualifications 
and restrictions. Composed of a number of provinces 
acquired at different times and under different circum- 
stances, the realm contained a multitude of dissimilar 
institutions, tenures, and customs, by which the in- 
fluences of feudal tradition and the central government 
were variously modified. It would be possible to draw 
examples of notable prosperity as well as of appalling 
misery by confining attention to Languedoc on the one 
hand, and to Auvergne and Dauphiny on the other. 

ia some districts very well. In all the rest of the kingdom . . . there 
would in eighteen.twentieths of it be scarcely any cattle at all, were it not 
for the practice of ploughing with them.” 
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But on the whole it appears that, manifold as were 
their grievances, the French peasantry had not lost all 
patience, as they certainly had not lost all spirit The 
initiative to their insurrection is not to be found in their 
hardships, though these provided ample incitement to 
anarchy and revenge when once resignation and habit 
had been disturbed from without In all probability 
they would have waited quietly for relief till reform 
had made way in the administration. 

French Peasants incited to discontent. — Reform, 
however, stumbled fatally, and the long-suflfering spirit 
was prematurely unsettled. Though separated by a 
great distance from the upper classes, the peasants did 
not escape the contagion of the reigning discontent. 
They did not fail to understand somewhat of the new 
ideas which were discussed wherever any mental activity 
existed. As the philanthropic notions became accepted, 
they were frequently addressed by their superiors on 
the iniquitous injustice to which they were a prey. So 
long had it been since the people had taken part in 
national affairs, that only here and there did any one 
suspect that perhaps the unfortunate masses might put 
to dangerous use the arguments of indbcreet innovators. 
In the preambles to the edicts of the king were some- 
times drawn up elaborate indictments ^^inst the 
privileged and capitalist classes. The wrongs of the 
poor became a favourite weapon in the disputes between 
public functionaries. 

Disturbing Effect of Administrative Changes.— 
When, therefore, the industrial reforms of Turgot were 
promulgated, only to be partially withdrawn, and the 
relations of employers and employed became seriously 
dislocated, the people were prepared to infer the possi- 
bility and need of change to their behoof. Later, when 
the edict for the reconstitution of provincial government 
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was enforced, the interference with the old order waa 
so far>reaching that the minds of all were quite un- 
balanced. Many evidences of active dislike to wealth 
and rank appeared in the experiment of introducing a 
large measure of self-government in a nation where 
numberless distinctions and privileges at once forbade 
social harmony and administrative uniformity. The 
evils of inequality before the law and the fisc were 
never more prominent than in this attempt to bestow 
public freedom on men who could not form a parish 
meeting without including a variety of conditions which 
defeated all schemes for a just apportionment of burdens, 
and excluded all chances of fair-minded discussion. If 
Frenchmen have since that critical time shown them- 
selves more eager for equality than freedom, they can 
at least plead their terrible experience of an unequable 
dispensation. They can at least point to the obstacles 
then opposed to their assumption of liberty, as pallia- 
tives to their impatient attitude towards the real nature 
of things. 

Character of the Vices of the French Nobility. — 
And while the condition of the peasantry is not to be 
hastily pronounced irremediable by regular means, the 
character of the nobility is not to be unreservedly con- 
demned. The nobles were not, as we have said, monsters 
of oppression. They were not cruel by nature, though 
their extravagances and social habits made them hard 
landlords. They reluctantly tendered total submission 
to the monarchy, though they made their appointed 
homage to the throne as pleasurable as possible. They 
were careless of their territorial duties since they had 
been deprived of political influence. They were absorbed 
in courtly vanities since they had been compelled to 
flock around their master. Thus, without being much 
worse than their fellovr-men, they were engulfed in a 
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vortex of fatuities and dissipation. They were profli- 
gates and prodigals, but they were not miscreants. 
They exacted the last farthing from their dependants, 
they made enormous demands on the public funds, they 
monopolized all lucrative offices and sinecures, they 
perpetually turned the government into a mere play- 
thing of favouritism, corruption, and intrigue ; but their 
natures never lost common generosity, though their 
sense of duty was obscured by the methodized frivolity 
of their lives. The vices of the order were, in fact, 
more dangerous to the monarchy, which had corrupted 
it, than damning to the persons who possessed them. 
The history of its demoralization is a conspicuous illus- 
tration of one aspect of Montesquieu’s dictum, “ La 
monarchic se perd, lorsque le prince, rapportant tout 
uniquement k lui, appelle I’^tat a sa capitale, la capitale 
k sa cour, et la cour k sa seule personne.” 

The Nobility and the Revolutionary Ideas.— > 
Accordingly, it was only natural that with a turn of 
fashion the French nobles topic keen interest in scien- 
tiflc discovery, granted the savant a high social position, 
then came to be less exclusive and more simple in their 
manners, and finally embraced the democratic theories. 
Without their conversion, the revolutionary principles 
would hardly have ripened in time to interfere at the 
state’s financial crisis. It mattered little that the doc- 
trines were their natural foes. Long separation from 
public affairs had made them incapable of detecting the 
true tendencies of social movements. They knew that 
their novel diversion menaced the power of the mon- 
archy, and they were well content that it should do so ; 
but they heeded not the accompanying consequences to 
themselves. Nor was this blindness peculiar to them. 
The same want of vision was one of the most remark- 
able features of the transactions which introduced the 
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Revolution. It characterized all classes at this time, 
when rapid social changes had not, as now, trained men 
to forecast, perhaps too nervously, the drift of events in 
relation to their personal interests. So they cherished 
their perilous notions in as good faith as the rest of the 
society. As the day of reckoning approached, they 
became more and more awake to the opportunities for 
good which they possessed. On the eve of the Revolu- 
tion they were sincerely casting about for means to 
benefit the people, and to satisfy their new-born feelings 
of humanity, which were none the less sincere because 
they were accompanied with much idyllic nonsense. It 
seems strange that they should fall just when they were 
growing more worthy of their position. But stranger 
still is it, that one of the chief proximate causes of their 
ruin was this very improvement itself. 

Decay of the Old Aristocracy. — Unfitted to save 
themselves, they could claim no assistance from others. 
Many of the old families were destitute, and all were 
deep in debt In vain had they contrived numberless 
modes of taxing the state. The original aristocracy 
sank lower and lower, and forfeited all the consideration 
which might otherwise have remained to it The ranks 
of the nobility were filled with recruits from the middle 
classes, who had purchased titles and privileges belong- 
ing to the thousands of vendible offices retailed by the 
impecunious state. Nobility thus became distinguished 
by immunities from taxation instead of by ancient line- 
age. It became therefore a point of honour, rather than 
of avarice, for the class to avoid contributing to the 
support of the government When this fraudulent per- 
version of an aristocratic institution became established, 
all its claims to respect vanished. The invidious ele- 
ments of rank alone remained. Want of true dignity 
was supplied by arrogance want of real influence tty 
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offensive insistence on unjust privil^es and distinctions. 
T!be middle classes felt acutely aggrieved by the dis- 
dain of ennobled parvenus, and rebelled against pa}dng 
for their immunities. The mulcted peasant had not 
fallen so low as to suffer unresented the contemptuous 
demeanour of his unprofitable superiors. After the 
publication of Necker’s compte rendu — a. somewhat un- 
candid document received with immense curiosity — ^they 
also knew whom they had to thank for the great weight 
of taxation and the constant suspension of payment of 
the state’s debts. Rossbach had already shown them 
that the plea of military service was a sorry apol(^y for 
the existence of a dissolute noblesse. 

Importance of the Middle Classes. — The middle 
classes were, moreover, growing conscious of new im- 
portance, and they daily aspired to become something 
more than mere drudges in the government of the 
country that they enriched. In the last half of the 
eighteenth century, trade and industry advanced with a 
rapidity till then unknown. Plebeian wealth accumulated 
faster than saleable titles could corrupt it. Though the 
administration of the state was dependent on the middle 
class for capable men of business, the nobles pertinaci- 
ously barred the way to the more honourable positions. 
In the mean time the spirit of independence, which the 
Jansenist parliaments had once opposed to despotism 
and Jesuistry, broke forth and flooded an immensely 
wider area than the corporations of hereditary magis- 
trates. All who were engaged in manufactures, com- 
merce, estate management, finance, law, medicine and 
the dvil service, t(^ether with the whole of the ill-used 
lower cleigy, shook off their indifference to political 
affairs^ and under the name of the Third Estate began 
to set up claims for a share in the government. 

Formidable Character of the Dangerous Classes.— 
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Such being the political attitude of the different classes 
in the state, it was inevitable that some great organic 
change would take place spontaneously as the infirmi* 
ties of the monarchy became destructive of all govern- 
ment. Many dangers are inseparable from such 
moments ; but there existed a peculiar source of in- 
stability to French society at this time. Owing to the 
obstacles surrounding sober industry, to oppressive 
game laws, and to the countless temptations held out to 
illicit dealing by the trading regulations spread over old 
France, there existed an enormous number of vagabonds, 
poachers, and smugglers, who formed a serious menace 
against order in a time of scarcity. The country, since 
it was divested of its more substantial inhabitants by the 
attractions of the towns and the disadvantages attending 
agricultural life, was unable of itself to cope with mendi- 
cancy or to suppress vagrancy. Hence there was always 
quartered at large on society a vast army of ruffians, 
which the most energetic efforts of the government — 
and very energetic efforts had not been wanting — failed 
entirely to disperse. 

Paris the Centre of National Life. — But brigand- 
age might have prevailed in the country, and riot in the 
towns, without shaking the state, if the government had 
not been confined to a centre which was also a favourite 
resort of the dangerous classes. Paris, unfortunately, 
was by that time not only the seat of government and 
public opinion, but the magazine of a large quantity of 
the material from which mobs are made. The adminis- 
tration, though it worked through many subordinates, 
was very highly centralized. The provinces were accus- 
tomed to look to the supreme head for all initiative 
and seldom ventured to act on their own responsibility. 
Such was the result of the monarchy’s systematic sup- 
pression of all provincial independence; such was the 
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most instructive and painful example of another aspect 
of Montesquieu’s aphorism. 

Paris the Resort of the Dangerous Classes. — The 
capital was also by far the most important industrial 
town. Its trade in articles of luxury and taste, which 
almost monopolized the European market, afforded 
employment to an immense number of artisans, who 
were further attracted by a freedom from restraints not 
to be found elsewhere in the kingdom. This large 
manufacturing population had repeatedly shown itself 
prone to turbulence when industry was disordered, and 
filled with the dangerous conviction that from the king 
proceeded all weal and woe. Here, then, was a con- 
genial retreat for all the starving ruffians of the country 
round ; here thronged outlaws from other countries, pro- 
fessional criminals, and all who cadged for a livelihood 
in a rich and extensive town ; here was congregated a 
rabble glad to follow any one who would lead them to 
plunder ; here dwelt thousands of ignorant toilers, ready 
to listen to the sophisms and temptings of demagogues 
at the first pinch of distress. By ill chance the per- 
turbation attending the summons of the States-General 
was aggravated by great scarcity of food. In July, 1788, 
a terrible tempest destroyed the crops in a great part of 
France, and especially in the districts round Paris. 
The following winter was of unequalled severity. Very 
inadequate supplies were obtainable from abroad, owing 
to recent short harvests and the demands made by the 
war in Eastern Europe. The people suffered great 
privations, and in Paris the distress was particularly 
severe. The disaster elicited great largesses from the 
rich, but the populace of the capital indulged in san- 
guinary bread riots, and, mindful of the pacte de famine^ 
attributed the dearth to the nefarious schemes of the 
covirt ap4 rponopolists. 
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Widespread Disturbance . — Aa the time for the 
meeting of the States-General approached, ominous 
indications of anarchy appeared in the provinces; In 
the parish and the district the whole system of taxation 
had been brought under discussion, and a statement of 
grievances had been debated at the request of the 
assembly of the province. Finally, a similar statement 
had to be drawn up by the command of the king for 
the instruction of the coming national parliament A 
belief in the speedy redress of wrongs was thus en- 
gendered, just when famine was inflicting the worst 
pangs of a stinted subsistence. Hence spontaneous 
anarchy throughout nearly all France. Storehouses of 
grain were plundered, corn dealers were robbed and 
murdered, game preserves were invaded, and dues of 
all kinds were repudiated. In the capital the dis- 
turbances speedily took the form of political tumults. 
Against such universal turbulence the police were im- 
potent, and military force was necessary to overcome 
the rioters. But at first the army was very sparingly 
employed. Anarchy was allowed to gather strength 
till only the most determined onslaughts of the military 
could have restored order. By that time the soldiers 
had been seduced from their duty, and either rendered 
neutral or enrolled among the insurgents. 

Reforming Character of the States-General. — On 
May 5, 1789, the States-General met at Versailles. 
Suddenly awakened from a slumber of two centuries; ^ 
they appeared clothed in much of their mediaeval ap- 
parel. As of old, they came divided into three bodies 
representing the nobles, clergy, and commons, and each 
body brought with it the cahiers, or instructions, which 
were to guide it in the discharge of its trust But in 
his heart every member was meditating on the dreams 
of a new era, and the cahiers were filled with schemoi 
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6f revolution. The old forms were merely vehicles of 
a demand for an entire reconstruction of the state. 
Even the nobility, while strongly insisting on its 
honorary distinctions, recommended radical reforms in 
pursuance of the inalienable rights of man, and offered 
suggestions for liberating the lower classes from in* 
equitable burdens, personal indignities, and involuntary 
ignorance. 

Initial Disagreement between the Orders. — ^Ac- 
cording to ancient usage, the three orders should have 
deliberated and voted separately, but every one felt 
that the times were gone by when the third estate 
could be placed at the mercy of a coalition of the nobles 
with the clergy. In point of fact, the government had 
doubled the representatives of the commons, a pro- 
vision which would have been meaningless if they had 
intended the assembly to vote by orders and not per 
capita. Necker, who had been recalled on the dismissal 
of Lomenie de Brienne, advised this measure, but he 
hesitated to announce authoritatively to the clei^ and 
nobles that they must abandon their former advantageous 
position. Unfortunately the nobles and higher clergy 
regarded with great repugnance any plan of treating on 
terms of equality with their inferiors. The pride of 
rank grew yet more exclusive when brought face_^ to 
face with the plebian throng. Many of the Tiers Etat 
were no better than the pettifogging lawyers who swarmed 
around the minutely articulated social structure. Very 
few of them were men of proved capacity : hardly any 
of the government’s many able servants had a seat 
Some men of conspicuous ability were among them, 
but these were for the most part without political ex- 
perience. Before this motley crowd the nobles would 
renounce none of their prescriptive advantages. Hence^ 
instead of proceeding to consider measures for the 
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immediate relief of the government, the States-General 
rushed into a dispute concerning the adaptation of its 
ancient forms to present conditions. 

The National Assembly Declared, June 17, 1789. 
— ^The struggle over the constitutional question proved 
fatal to the constitution itself. Left to themselves, the 
commons opposed for a time a passive resistance to the 
pretensions of the clergy and nobles, and then declared 
themselves the National Assembly. Three days later, 
having been prevented from entering their hall, they 
retired to a neighbouring tennis court, and there swore 
not to separate till they had created a new constitution. 
From a committee of ways and means the states were 
thus turned into a Constituent Assembly. The conduct 
of the commons was precisely in accordance with the 
wishes of the public, and many of the other orders felt 
bound to follow it Out of the clergy there deserted to 
them the cur^s, whose wrongs and feelings were almost 
identical with those of the Tiers Etat, together with 
the more politic of the bishops ; and from the nobles 
many of the more enlightened aristocracy and a few 
seekers after popular influence. The king, however, 
while expressing his willingness to place in the hands 
of the States-General the affairs of the monarchy, 
decreed the separation of the orders. In other words, 
he acknowledged the supremacy of the states, but pro- 
hibited the National Assembly. He practically re- 
signed his power at the same time that be declared 
war against the only body which could assume it Yet 
he would not resort to force, and he left the rebellious 
assembly at battle with its antagonists, who were from 
this time royalists. 

Insurrection in Paris and the Provinces. — This 
manoeuvre disastrously sharpened the hostility between 
the people and the Crown. The consignment of the 
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royal claims to the charge of those who desired to re- 
tain the last fragments of feudalism, involved a change 
of ministry and a change of policy. Though compelled 
to sink for the time its main contention, and to join the 
National Assembly, the feudal party made use of its 
alliance with the king to give him new ministers in- 
clined to adopt more spirited measures for the main- 
tenance of the royal authority and the old rigime. But 
its acquisition of power was too late to allow it to do 
more than irritate the people against the monarchy. 
The army had grown insubordinate, the mob supreme. 
The assembly had to proceed to its task of making a 
constitution amid a storm of popular excitement and 
tumultuous outbreaks. Paris was given up to brutal 
riots. The Bastille was destroyed, dep6ts of arms were 
sacked, provision stores were plundered, and unpopular 
personages murdered. In the country the disturbances 
took the form of veritable Jacqueries. Throughout 
almost all the land chateaux were blazing, nobles and 
gentry were robbed or killed, government officers and 
tax-gatherers were put to flight. The people, rendered 
wild by the sudden relaxation of constraint and obliga- 
tions, impatiently anticipated the decisions of its repre- 
sentatives by plunging into a frenzy of barbarous 
reprisal. 

The Assembly coerced by the Mob. — Nor did the 
National Assembly prove much less hasty than the 
nation. On the night of August 4, at the suggestion 
of the liberal nobles, almost every vestige of feudalism 
was swept away. A few sittings were spent in putting 
into form of law this counterpart to the havoc in the 
provinces, and then a declaration of the rights of man 
was discussed and adopted, which recognized the claims 
of the people to interfere in the business of government 
to a degree suicidal for a legislative body sitting in the 
o 
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vicinity of a host of excited insuti^ents. Next was 
planned a parliament of one chamber, founded on a 
very low franchise, and subject only to a suspensive 
veto of the Icing for the space of two sessions. By this 
time the general anarchy had invaded the assembly, 
and, by swaying its counsels, was gaining strength and 
diffusion. The debates were held in Paris, after the 
mob had taken Louis captive on the occasion of a panic 
produced by rumours of military violence. There the 
august body was constrained and brow-beaten by an 
organized system of threats and uproar. Side by side 
with the constituent legislature, stormed and declaimed 
gatherings of the rabble and orators of the mob. The 
action of clubs, not unknown in the later years of the 
absolute monarchy, now became of the first importance. 
The Jacobins, acquiring their dread name with the re- 
moval to Paris, had recruited an obedient though un- 
disciplined army in the metropolis. Besides being the 
most powerful association at the seat of the political 
contest, they soon possessed in ail parts of France 
affiliated societies which implicitly followed the word 
transmitted from headquarters. In the name of the 
sovereign people and the rights of man, all that was 
worthless and homeless in the city conspired to coerce 
the moderate party. No forms of decency protected 
the dignity of the body, no efficient police guarded the 
safety of its members. With revolting frankness the 
ragged band brought terrorism to bear on the counsels 
which were to determine the future of the French state, 
and the immediate guidance of the natioa 

Impotence of Conservative Opinion. — This kind 
of policy proved eminently successful Before long, 
most of the aristocraiy — Shunted, threatened, and de- 
spoiled— ever in fear of murder— fled beyond the fron- 
tier. In the Constituent Assembly itself the apolc^sts 
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f6r the old order gradually slunk away; the voice of 
those who knew what was worth retaining from the past 
became hushed. Hence legislation which was hasty, 
crude, and imprudent to the last degree. With many 
drastic correctives for traditional abuse went violent 
provocatives of civil and religious schism, and pitifully 
imperfect provisions for the maintenance of order. 

Persistence of Anarchy. — On the completion of 
the constitution, France found itself at a crisis im- 
measurably more perilous than the financial difficulties 
which had opened the way for revolution. In addition 
to bankruptcy, there now threatened intestine strife, 
foreign war, and general disruption of all social bonds. 
The new system of taxation, vitiated by excessive bur- 
dens on land, had neither got into working order nor 
secured respect by moral or physical means ; the sales 
of confiscated property had not covered the liabilities, 
as had been expected, and many claims for compensa- 
tion to individuals had been incurred by the new 
changes ; while the reckless multiplication of assignats^ 
though they levied indirectly and disastrously on in- 
dustry a tax which in some sense indemnified the 
revenue for the evasion of the proper imposts, was 
rapidly exhausting its own resources. The wanton 
overthrow of the Church, the confiscation of its posses- 
sions, the dissolution and sale of the monasteries, and 
the ecclesiastical constitution ordained instead, had 
brought the country to the brink of civil war. The 
greater part of the clergy, who had hitherto been trusty 
promoters of the Revolution, rebelled against the secular 
management of ecclesiastical affairs, and preferred sus- 
pension to swearing allegiance to the new dispensation ; 
while the peasantry, terrified by their warnings against 
sacraments from spurious authority, recmied from the 
unhallowed ministrations of constitutional intruders, 
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and took up arms to defend the persons and functions 
of their non-juring pastors. Meanwhile the partisans of 
anarchy incited the peasants to renew at intervals their 
attacks on property and rank. Provincial towns were 
often mastered by the mob, and sometimes even in- 
volved in open war with one another. In the capital 
the expense of feeding and quieting the populace had 
grown so insupportable that it became necessary to dis- 
perse those who lounged in the national workshops, to 
the great exasperation of the more worthless portion of 
the inhabitants and its unruly leaders. 

Fear of Foreign Invasion. — Abroad, the perils of 
the royal family, the representations of the emigris, and 
an instinctive antipathy to the deeds and principles of the 
movement, had produced the deepest enmity towards 
the new government, and manifold designs for its forcible 
destruction. Paris and the whole country were ever in 
terror of the onslaught of some resistless coalition, to be 
followed by the restoration of the old rigitne, and the 
proscription of those who had taken a prominent part 
in the establishment of the new order. Whenever the 
monarchs of Europe were reported to have formed 
projects of invasion, the revolutionary leaders trembled 
for their lives, buyers of confiscated land saw their pur- 
chases in jeopardy, and those who had been relieved of 
burdens and exactions dreaded their reimposition. 

Ascendency of the Enemies of the New Consti- 
tution. — The futile flight of the king turned these fears 
against the throne. The court was viewed with the 
greatest suspicion. When, in September, 1791, Louis 
accepted the constitution, the recent declaration of 
Pillnitz had struck fresh apprehension of foreign arms 
and distrust of the royal purposes into the heart of the 
nation. By this time, too, the more sober classes had 
grown weary of political tumult, and were well content 
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with the acquisitions they had obtained. The new 
elections showed that the interest of the citizens in 
public affairs had greatly cooled. But so much the 
more violent and successful were the few adventurous 
politicians who used without scruple all the arts of 
cajolery and intimidation. As the main part of the 
nation became calm and disinclined to make the enor- 
mous sacrifices of time and energy demanded by the 
new constitution, the extreme minority became more 
busy and more determined to maintain its hold on 
public affairs by converting revolution into chaos. Its 
tactics were triumphant from the first. In the new 
assembly the moderate party, though numerous and 
supported by a general desire for repose, was unable to 
form a compact and courageous opposition against the 
violent agitators. Everything pointed to a renewal of 
confusion ; and nothing was more calculated to precipi- 
tate a catastrophe than the tension of a foreign war. 

The Girondists promote the Jacobin Cause. — 
Curiously enough, the wildest enemies of the constitu- 
tion regarded war as fatal to their interests. They 
feared the eventual establishment of a military dictator- 
ship, which would crush their seditions and schisms into 
one dead level of obedience to armed and organized 
authority. It was a party less criminal in its designs 
which made war its first object. This was the Girondist 
party, which nearly made common cause with the 
Jacobins, though perhaps it cannot justly be charged 
with a deliberate intention of doing more than bringing 
the constitutional monarchy within the definition of a 
republic. By the eloquence and ability of its parlia- 
mentary leaders, and the craft and energy of less con- 
spicuous supporters, the Gironde immediately gained 
pre-eminence in the assembly, and set in motion 
anew the forces of destruction. Nor were more sinister 
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excitements wanting to anarchical legislation. The in* 
trusioD of the rabble into debates and the intimidation of 
members became daily more frequent and violent The 
Gironde was too respectable to fraternize with the repre- 
sentatives of ochlocracy, or to ingratiate itself with the 
canaille; yet in the pursuit of its own intemperate ends, 
and to the satisfaction of its short-sighted jealousies, it 
persistently played into the hands of those who sought 
to prey upon the industrious majority by means of a 
few thousand ruffians. Thus it prepared the way for 
the overthrow of the assembly, the murder of the king, 
and its own destruction ; for the supremacy of the 
Commune of Paris, and thereby of the ruffian band ; for 
the September massacres, and the pillage of the pro- 
pertied ; for the Reign of Terror, and for twenty years 
of European carnage. 

Outbreak of the Revolutionary War. — But the 
consequences of the first step in this direction, the em- 
broilment of France with Germany, far transcended in 
lasting importance the licence of the Jacobin faction or 
the horrors peculiar to war. From the day when Lafay- 
ette grafted the Bourbon white on the red-and-blue 
colours of the city of Paris, and declared that this tri- 
colour would travel round the world, the spirit of the 
Revolution had grown more proselytizing. Hence one 
cause of the hostility of monarchs to the movement, 
hence one cause of the Revolution’s readiness to attack 
the monarchies. Now, when the chidings and threats 
of the continental powers had offended the pride and 
excited the apprehension of the French, when the 
asylum granted in the empire to the army of emigres 
had made Germany the ally of the countr)r’s traitors, 
when the Emperor himself, notwithstanding his pacific 
desires, obstinately retained a domineering tone, war for 
the sake of the rights of man and the liberty of peoples 
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found little genuine disfavour in the nation. Although 
deference was paid to the letter of international law by 
the dispersion of the emigres, and the manifestoes of the 
enemy proclaimed their own emptiness, the war party 
was easily able to find an acceptable pretext for the 
declaration of hostilities. Leopold II. refused to 
abandon his demand for compensation to the pope, who 
had been despoiled by the annexation to France of 
Avignon and the Venaissin, and to the German princes, 
who had been injured by the abolition of feudal rights 
in Alsace. More unendurably still, he insisted upon 
the French adopting a form of government less incom- 
patible with the comfort of monarchs. The Gironde 
summed up its charges, real and imaginary, against 
Austria, and war was constitutionally declared by the 
king, who had been reluctantly compelled to choose a 
ministry from the dominant party. 

Tyranny of the Revolutionary Governments. — 
Callous to its own sufferings, France went forth to 
impose on other nations the blessings of its new polity. 
The Revolution, quitting the home where it was dis- 
graced by the sanguinaiy strife of factions, advanced to 
take Europe by storm. Meanwhile the French people 
endured the worst torments of oligarchical tyranny. In 
the name of the Demos — for it soon became impossible 
to plead the authority of the nation — they were sub- 
jected to the despotism of a savage sansculotterie. They 
experienced all the evils of a rule usurped by the 
fanatical, the ignorant, and the base. Deliverance was 
brought by the self-destructive elements inherent in 
such an extravagance of unreason, but it was impossible 
for the nation to recover at once from the trial. The 
apathy of reaction is not to be shaken off, nor are the 
vices of anarchy to be overcome, in a moment France 
had to undergo the ordeal of military despotism before 
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it could find absolution for the crimes and excesses of 
those terrible days. It had to submit to the usurpation 
of one, in order to atone for surrendering itself to the 
passions of a few. 

Triumph of the Revolutionary Armies. — ^The 
conditions of our purpose forbid us to follow the events 
which filled the interval between the declaration of war 
and the assumption of the whole civil and military 
power by Napoleon Bonaparte. In this interval 
happened incidents of the most astounding character. 
Though overwhelmed at home with murder and rapine, 
France provoked and sustained a conflict with all 
Europe. While the war of principles was on both 
sides converted into a war of conquest, the wretched 
levies of the Republic were permitted by the sordid 
disputes of the military monarchies to develop into 
monster citizen armies, which the pitiless exertions of 
the new executive raised and drove to victory. 
Throughout the contest the right of the strong to 
despoil the weak, of the conquerors to annul engage- 
ments and plunder the vanquished, was asserted with 
ail the assurance of barbarous times. The era of 
popular government was introduced by enormities 
compared with which the sins of the late arbitrary 
monarchs were venial. At the same time, in the 
transactions attending the partitioning of Poland, and 
the collusive negotiations with the triumphant Republic, 
the rottenness of the European state-system was be- 
trayed in its worst light The coming fall of absolutism 
was ushered in by a display of its meanest faults. And 
all the while the French, under the guise of national 
liberators, upset the governments of every country they 
invaded, and strove to bring all life and property under 
requisition by raising to power any Jacobinical faction 
which they or any other circumstances had created. 
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The Despotism of Bonaparte. — But these events 
were entirely transformed within the following decade. 
Much of real consequence was achieved in the midst of 
wars, tumults, and conspiracies, but not till the establish- 
ment of Bonaparte’s dictatorship did the Revolution 
familiarize the people in bondage with the justice and 
unity which were to be its most lasting and precious 
boons to mankind. Not till his ruthless ambition had 
pulverized the worst anomalies of the traditional system 
was the basis of the modern political order firmly laid. 
Hence the eclectic method of this narrative, while it 
passes over the interval occupied by the first revolution- 
ary war, calls for some separate notice of the sequence 
of events in Europe during the consulate and the 
empire. 
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TpSfWov ripk ahrhv tc hktyapxlas hrifioKparla ylyvertu iral 4k 
ZfifJMKparlas ripoipvis* — PLATO. 

*‘Die bcstimmten Lehrbuchseelen wurden so sehr vcrtauscht 
find vermischt, dass kein Teufel sie mehr erkennen konnte. . • • 
Die alien Konige bekamem neue Uniformen, neue Konigthiimcr 
wurden gebacken und batten Absatz wie frische Semmel, manche 
Potentaten hingegen wurden von Haus und Hof gejagt, und mussten 
auf andere Art ihr Brod zu verdienen suchen.” 

war eine sonnig marmome Hand, eine machtige Hand, 
cine von den beiden Handen die das vielkopfige Ungeheuer der 
Anarchie gebandigt und den Volkerzweikampf geordnet batten.” — 
Heine. 

Ce qui avilit et degrade trente millions dliommes ne saurait 
dtre durable.”— Napoleon Bonaparte. 

Coup d'etat, Brumaire i8, 1799.— Nearly eleven years 
had elapsed since the Etats-Gdn6raux had given the 
initiative to revolution, when France was mastered by 
a man capable of ordering the chaos which had borne 
him. War had justified the fears of Robespierre, and 
what had successively been dreaded of Lafayette, 
Dumouriez, Custine, and Hoche, was now at last 
accomplished by Napoleon Bonaparte. A triumphant 
soldier had seized the helm of the state, and the con- 
stitution of the Year VIII. had invested him with a 
virtual dictatorship under the title of First Consul. 

Bonaparte’s Character and Policy. — ^When France 

90 
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was rescued from foreign foes and domestic disorders 
by its most successful general, it adopted something 
more than a heroic remedy for its misfortunes. It had, 
in truth, entered on a new stage of its revolution. It 
had brought to an end the turbulent phase of the move- 
ment, and had commenced that of consolidation. The 
man who now became its absolute ruler was neither a 
political sectary nor a partisan of any faction. A 
Jacobin only when it was unsafe to be anything else, he 
followed throughout his career with immovable single- 
ness of purpose the principle of personal aggrandisement. 
For him this motive was such a passion that, paradoxical 
as it may sound, it took an abstract, almost impersonal, 
form. To satisfy it, he seized every occasion without 
regard for any other consideration, and was at once the 
first and the most successful opportunist in a century 
which knew few other tactics. He assumed the consular 
office with profuse avowals of dbinterested patriotism, 
and thrilling assurances that all feuds and party strife 
were at an end. He proclaimed the homogeneity of 
the nation, and recognized merit as the sole distinction 
among Frenchmen. Under the one condition of im- 
plicit obedience to himself, he inaugurated a new and 
catholic creed of citizenship. Thus he repealed most 
of the laws which had been levelled against the royal- 
ists, and adopted in their stead conciliatory measures. 
Every effort was made to convince the country that it 
had at last obtained a stable and efficient polity without 
sacrificing the benefits of the new social order. The 
civil functions of government were discharged with 
great energy and ability; the finances were put on a 
sound footing ; the administration was invested with 
unity and vigour far transcending the misshapen 
centralization of the monarchy; and the work of 
legislation was resumed in an active and judicial spirit 
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But while Bonaparte strove to conceal from men 
the fact that France had fallen under the despotism of 
a military adventurer, he did not forswear the vices 
which tend to disfigure the best forms of such a political 
type. In war he had won the allegiance of the French, 
and he was not the man to seek another basis for his 
authority. Though he excited the hopes of the ex- 
hausted country by pacific protestations, he untiringly 
prepared in secret for the continuation of war— war 
which was to issue in Marengo, Hohenlinden, and the 
peace of Lundville. 

Peace of Luneville. The German Diet at 
Regensburg, 1802-3. — The time was now come for 
the Revolution to complete the ruin of the Holy Roman 
Empire. Pursuant to the treaty of Lundville, the 
German Diet met at Regensburg to discuss a scheme of 
compensation for the rulers dispossessed by its pro- 
visions. Virtually the meeting was a renewal of the 
congress of Rastadt Almost the same business was its 
object, and only a more pronounced profligacy of 
method distinguished it from the earlier assembly. 
After much debate a committee of eight members was 
appointed “to settle in conjunction with the French 
government the details reserved in the Peace of 
Luneville for special agreement;” but its functions 
were even more formal than those of the futile congress. 
At Rastadt the incoherence and disintegration of the 
venerable empire had become painfully apparent. 
The feud of the Reformation had at once loosened its 
members and made them more monarchical and 
ambitious. Since then its want of solidarity had been 
steadily increased by the jealousy between the new 
Prussian state and the ancient House of Austria, and 
by the apprehension constantly felt by the smaller 
states lest they should fall victims to either of these 
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great monarchies. When, therefore, the traitorous 
conduct of the Emperor at Campo Formio was disclosed 
at Rastadt — when it was known that the head of the 
nation, who had guaranteed the integrity of the 
empire in the preliminaries of Leoben, and had 
renewed the assurance when he convoked the assembly, 
had in truth betrayed to the stranger nearly all the left 
bank of the Rhine, — the German rulers greedily hastened 
to secure every possible trifle in the scramble of redis- 
tribution. The slow and wearisome debates were 
supplemented by intrigues of the most degraded nature. 
Conscious that the French consul could give a casting 
vote on any disputed question, the princes found no 
indignity too shameful, no trick too base, to obtain his 
favour. 

Competition of the German States. Bonaparte’s 
Settlement of Germany, 1803. — With the peace of 
Lun^ville these proceedings were renewed, and while 
Regensburg was the seat of the ostensible debate, Paris 
was the real theatre of contention. So little did Bona- 
parte’s repeated conquests awaken the patriotic appre- 
hensions and personal suspicions of the German rulers, 
that the pause which had given him new victories and 
fresh opportunities for exaction, only imparted to the 
shameful traffic additional briskness. Nor were the 
princes alone in being well pleased to make profit out 
of the misfortunes of the Fatherland by means of 
French intervention. Their subjects were also gener- 
ally desirous of pursuing the same policy. They 
thought it good to court the great man of the age. 
Deceived by those diabolical half-truths, as Treitschke 
calls them, which Bonaparte could so well manipulate, 
the people sanctioned, as plainly as they usually 
expressed themselves on political matters, the unprin- 
cipled and short-sighted conduct of their rulers. 
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The First Consul, on his side, prosecuted with a 
duplicity and address, heretofore unequalled, the 
traditional policy of France in German affairs. Never 
weary of declaring his disinterestedness, his zeal for the 
well-being of Germany, and his sincere desire for peace 
and concord, he brought the suppliant princes to 
separate treaties with France ; and by territorial adjust* 
ments formed of them powers which were no powers 
without him, and gave them ambitions which he alone 
could satisfy. In a word, he made of them duteous 
vassals to himself. Feigning to take into his counsels 
the young Tsar, Alexander, whose convenient friendship 
was thus easily obtained on account of his family 
connections with the German courts, he drew up a 
scheme of indemnification, and presented it to the Diet 
for endorsement. In due time a servile assent was 
given to every point which concerned the two autocrats. 
By this settlement, Austria and Prussia were more 
equally balanced against one another, the former being 
deprived of influence in Western Germany, and the 
latter finding in more convenient situations a rich 
recompense for its cessions on the Rhine ; while the 
middle states, Bavaria, Baden, and Wiirtemberg, 
received very considerable accessions of territory. 

Suppression of the Free Cities and Ecclesiastical 
States. — But if Bonaparte dislocated yet further the 
political structure of Germany, he was at least instru- 
mental in removing the worst of the anachronisms 
which stifled the development of improved institutions 
among a large division of its people. The same 
measure which brought German separatism to a climax 
also extinguished the ecclesiastical sovereignties and 
nearly ail the free cities. That these strongholds of 
priestly obscurantism and bourgeois apathy would some 
day be invaded by their more ambitious and active 
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neighbours had long been apparent Such a change 
was, in fact an integral condition of the process which 
was imparting increased energy and sense to German 
public life. Till an end was made of the worldly 
citadels of Catholicism, it was impossible for the 
Protestants legally to affirm in the affairs of the empire 
the influence to which their numbers, civilization, and 
power entitled them. Till the misrule of priestly 
principalities — a kind of principality which, Machiavelli 
declared, “si acquistano o per virti o per fortuna, e 
senza Tuna e I’altra si mantengono” — was exchanged 
for the government of a secular state, the sustained 
introduction of modern reform was denied to many a 
German district. Till the bishoprics and free cities had 
sacrificed the monotonous routine of their petty inde- 
pendence by participating in the interests and anxieties 
of a modern polity, national spirit and a worthy 
conception of citizenship were not to be looked for 
among many of the mercantile and professional classes. 

Concordat between Bonaparte and Pius VII. — 
With equal directness and vigour Bonaparte developed 
in France his policy of making every remedial 
measure every instrument of government, every active 
force, an emanation from his own will. He instituted 
the Legion of Honour to reward those who most 
industriously served him ; his sycophants caused the 
consulship to be assured to him for life; and the 
irresponsible functions of the office were so increased 
by changes in the constitution that only a formal 
declaration of the sacred and hereditary nature of 
his dignity was wanted to vest in him imperial power. 
Most significant was his settlement of the religious 
schism which by this time, like every other passion of 
the Revolution, had spent all its original fury. Re- 
storing to the Catholic priesthood the position of a 
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national church, he organized it into a hierarchy, strictly 
subordinate to himself, yet exercising all the influence 
of the cleigy of Rome. The character of the new pope 
greatly facilitated the introduction of such a measure. 
Though the successor of Pius VI., who had been 
persecuted by the Republic, and had died in exile 
and duress, Pius VII. had displayed both as bishop of 
Imola and as pope extraordinary toleration of the 
Revolution. Now that the movement seemed to be 
approaching a settled issue, he showed much anxiety to 
re-establish the papal power in harmony with the new 
conditions. With him Bonaparte concluded a con- 
cordat by which the Free Constitutional Church of 
France was suppressed, and the papal authority was 
made absolute, while the nomination of the bishops was 
given to the First Consul, and all decrees from the 
court of Rome were subjected to the censure of the 
government This arrangement persisted through seven 
changes of regime in France, and endured till December 
31, 1905. 

Bonaparte’s Attitude towards the Churches. — 
The Concordat was based on the proposition, “La 
religion catholique est la religion de la grande majority 
du peuple fran^ais.” Hence the French Protestants 
feared that their numerical inferiority might be held to 
deprive of protection the religious freedom which they 
had recently enjoyed. Bonaparte, however, was inclin^ 
to treat them with favour, and gave them a satisfactory 
constitutional status. The result was that, owing to the 
tolerant spirit proceeding from the indiflerence of 
reaction, a remarkable cordiality subsisted between all 
religious confessions in France during his rule. In 
Germany, too, where men had already been diverted 
from attaching much importance to dogmatic theology, 
Bonaparte helped to induce a more tolerant feeling than 
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had prevailed since the Peace of Westphalia by pro- 
claiming in the act of the Rheinbund the civil equality 
of both creeds. On the other hand, he took care to get 
the utmost from his bargain with the pope. He lost no 
opportunity of using his authority to convert the 
priesthood into apostles of his own despotic cult His 
servile clergy unblushingly declared the sacred nature 
of his mission ; they consented to the ludicrous blas- 
phemy of his imperial catechism, and taught that 
submission to his taxes and conscription was almost 
co-extensive with the whole duty of man. 

Sources of Modern Ultramontanism. — To the 
papacy, however, these dealings with Bonaparte brought 
for the present nothing but mortification and distress. 
In a subsequent epoch the pontifical influence was 
vastly increased by the ultramontane sacerdotalism 
which, as commonly happens in such cases, was evoked 
by the humiliation of the clergy in France, and the 
extinction of the ecclesiastical foundations in Germany.* 

* The great revolt against ultramontanism in Germany in the eighteenth 
century had terminated in a decided failure mainly through the fear of the 
bishops, lest they might be placed at the mercy of their immediate superiors. 
When Joseph II. came to the throne, and attacked the Papal power and 
ecclesiastical independence, the German archbishops proposed to carry out 
a scheme, which for some years they had been contemplating. In 1763, 
Nicholas von Hontheim, who had been privy councillor to the Archbishop 
of Trier, and was then his suffragan, had published, under the name of 
Febronius, his famous treatise demonstrating that the pseudo-Isidorian 
false decretals — (the prefix applies only to the unknown writer) — ^were the 
principal support of the later pretensions of Rome. In 1 786, in the cele- 
brated “ Emser Punktation,” the Archbishops of Trier, Kdin, Mainz, and 
Salzburg asserted that the pope, though possessing a supervisionary power, 
had no right to supplant the bishops in administrative matters, nor claim to 
appropriate Peter’s pence, etc. ; but that such affairs, and the business of 
ecclesiastical discipline, should be placed in the hands of a national S3mod. 
Joseph, however, though implacable towards conventualism, intolerance, 
and the civil authority of the papacy, would not consent to such changes 
till the bishops gave in their adherence; and as these suspected that a 
i^eproduction in Germany of the Gallican Church would make them too 
H 
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Then the concessions of Bonaparte to Pius VII. became 
sources of new power to Rome, and greatly helped to 
prop up the principle of ecclesiastical authority which 
the progress of European development appeared to have 
overthrown. But while Bonaparte presided over the 
execution of the compact, nought but bitter disappoint- 
ment and brutal misusage rewarded the pope’s repeated 
and undignified efforts to appease the new Charlemagne. 

The Code Napoleon, published 1804. — To a some- 
what different category belongs the Civil Code. Though 
Bonaparte undoubtedly regarded the legislator’s renown 
as a necessary component of his authority, his codification 
of the law was free from those sinister distortions which 
marred too many of his undertakings. The reckless 
fiscal policy of his predecessors had inclined people to 
be strongly prepossessed in favour of any ruler who 
assumed the aspect of a severe financier. “ Plusieurs de 
ses portraits d’alors,” says Michelet, “sont ceux qu’on 
imaginerait pour un avare.” In the same way the 
chaotic state of the French law had raised a general 
demand for its systematization, and Bonaparte perceived 
that its immediate satisfaction would bring him great 
accession of confidence and prestige. Indeed, Voltaire 
had been able to say that a traveller through France 
changed his laws as often as he changed his post-horses ; 
and the Constituent Assembly, the Convention, and 
the Directory had all in turn taken steps towards the 
formation of a code. The completion of the task 
Bonaparte secured by appointing a commission of 
trained lawyers to throw into shape the different 
chapter^ which were then discussed by the Council of 

dependent on the ecclesimstkal princes, they refused to acquiesce in resist* 
imce to the papal pretensions, notwithstanding the spurious nature of many 
of the pseudo-Isidorian decretals. For a lively, but regrettably incom* 
plete, notice of this incident in German ecclesiastical history, see Fisher, 
N^poUmic Siatesmamhip^ p. xo* 
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State, the Tribunate, and the Legislative Body. As 
one among others Bonaparte diligently criticized and 
amended, as head of the state, he published, the law> 
book thus compiled; but never with others would he 
share the honour of giving to France a system of 
practical jurisprudence. When he became emperor, 
and was beyond reach of the claims of his colleagues, 
he formally adopted the work as his own by changing 
its name of the Code Civil into that of the Code 
Napoleon. Nor did he err in seeking by this means 
to find a place in the memory of posterity. Succeeding 
generations, even when made aware that his pretensions 
were excessive, have consented to tolerate the ambition 
of the great soldier for legislative fame, and have con- 
tinued to call the code, which he fathered, by the name 
he chose for a lasting memorial to himself. 

Character of the Code. — The substance of the code 
consists partly of Roman law, partly of customary law, 
and partly of the ordinances of the kings and of the 
laws of the Revolution. Haste and insufficient erudition 
diminished its efficiency ; want of definitions of technical 
terms, absence of a method of distinction, omission to 
enunciate the broad principles underlying its details, 
gave it a fallacious brevity ; neglect to provide for the 
incorporation of judiciary law prevented it from meeting 
the demands of experience and of time ; but its short- 
comings have not prevented it from being of immense 
practical service to the peoples of Europe, and a very 
instructive example to all who consider the problems of 
codification. From the point of view of general history 
it has been yet more illustrious. It was founded on the 
principle of the equality of all men before the law — ^the 
grand truth enunciated once for all by the Revolutioa 
Carried wherever the French armies penetrated, it was 
often retained when they were driven away. Thus the 
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equitable code was at once the most potent evangelist 
of the Revolution, and the most lasting benefit conferred 
by France on the subject nations. 

Bonaparte made Emperor, 1804. — In 1804 a futile 
Bourbon conspiracy afforded a pretext for Bonaparte’s 
obedient creatures in the senate to propose that France 
should be protected from further political catastrophes 
by conversion of the consulate into a hereditary throne. 
So completely had he subdued the different bodies of 
the original constitution, and the whole official hierarchy ; 
so much popularity had both peace and war given him ; 
so implicitly was he believed to have bestowed glory 
and prosperity on France ; that he found it unnecessary 
to incur the odium of another usurpation. Giving 
manifold indications of the aim he had in view, he was 
content to leave the initiative to men like Fouchd, and 
the decision to that part of the people which his 
bureaucracy permitted to personate the nation. None 
the less, however, did he emphasize the autocratic 
character of his rule. At his coronation the world was 
studiously reminded that on that day an emperor indeed 
was enthroned. The last semblances of democratic 
government vanished. The republican calendar was 
abandoned, a new nobility was created, the old aris- 
tocracy was welcomed back, and all the ceremonial 
observances of an imperial court were instituted. The 
press, which had been grievously reduced by the con- 
sular government, was deprived of all connection with 
public opinion. Individuals were more than ever 
prohibited from discussing matters of state ; and those 
studies, which form the best part of a liberal culture 
were proscribed alike in the salons, the schools, and the 
Institute. 

Third Coalition War, 1805.— Yet in the following 
year Napoleon put to hazard all this late-won power in 
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a conflict with the greater part of Europe. Pitt had 
concluded offensive alliances with Russia, Austria, and 
Sweden, though Prussia obstinately remained neutral. 
Thus came about the third coalition war of 1805, which 
men of the English race remember by the death of Pitt, 
and the death of Nelson. 

Campaign of Austerlitz. — The allies sought to veil 
the genesis of their coalition in secrecy. It was with 
great discomfiture that they saw the army, till then 
destined to conquer England, the efficiency of which has 
probably never been surpassed in modern times, move 
with the utmost precision and speed into Germany. 
But though Napoleon was prepared betimes to change 
his plan of operations, he did not avoid jeopardizing his 
fleet as if the invasion were really to be carried out. 
The battle of Cape Trafalgar crushed for good his 
maritime power. England was rendered safe from 
direct attack ; and the world in due time received the 
greatest of its object-lessons on the influence of sea- 
power. The campaign on land, however, made Napoleon 
master of Central Europe. Bringing the Austrian army 
in Germany to an inglorious capitulation at Ulm, he 
marched through Vienna, and, with inferior forces, won 
in his best style the battle of Austerlitz against the 
troops of Francis and Alexander. The action was 
decisive. The allies thought not of renewing the war 
with the relays of troops which were hurrying up from 
north and south. Russian and Austrian alike wished 
to be rid of their ill-fated connection. The Emperor 
Alexander silently returned home, pursued only by 
Napoleon’s flattering tokens of esteem. 

Peace of Presburg, December, 1805. — ^The Emperor 
Francis accepted the peace of Presburg, which deprived 
his house of the ill-gotten Venetian States, Tyrol, and 
Us more distant possessions in Western Germany. The 
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King of Prussia, who had been on the point of joining 
the coalition with a large army if his mediation were 
unsuccessful, was committed to an alliance with the 
conqueror by his terrified negotiator. And well did 
Napoleon appear to make the fruits of victory com- 
pensate France for its exertions. The empire was not 
made more unwieldy in bulk, but its dependants, 
Bavaria, WUrtemberg, and Baden, received considerable 
accessions of territory. The two first were raised to the 
rank of kingdoms ; while the Emperor’s Italian princi- 
pality, which he had already turned into a kingdom of 
Italy to the great disgust of Austria, was increased by 
the addition of the ceded Venetian lands. 

The Rheinbund, 1806. — But the full depth of 
Europe’s humiliation was not experienced till the tMro 
following years. In 1806 an act of federation was 
signed by the Kings of Bavaria and Wiirtemberg, the 
Elector of Baden, and thirteen minor princes, which 
united them into a league under the protection of the 
French Emperor. The objects of this confederacy, 
known as the Rheinbund, were defence against foreign 
aggression, and the exercise of complete autonomy at 
home. The first of these was obtained by an alliance 
with Napoleon, in exchange for which they agreed to 
support him in all his wars, and to place their troops at 
his disposal; the second was achieved by a declared 
secession from the empire, and the annexation of those 
petty principalities which, hitherto immediately depend- 
ent on the imperial constitution, abounded in great 
numbers throughout Germany. Already the conse- 
quences of the Peace of Lun^ville had induced the 
ruling Hapsburg to assure his equality with the 
sovereigns of France and Russia by taking the imperial 
title in his own right ; and before the confederation o( 
the Rhine was made public he formally renounced his 
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office of elective emperor of the Holy Roman Empire, 
and released from allegiance to him all the states and 
princes of the Reich. The triumph of the German 
policy of the consulate was complete. 

Overthrow of Prussia, October, 1806. — The one 
German power which remained to dispute Napoleon’s 
supremacy in Central Europe was now crushed with 
every extreme of contumely. Prussia, treated alter- 
nately with contempt and friendly importunity, had at 
one time almost yielded to the bribe of Hanover as the 
price of an offensive alliance with France. It was only 
after a long series of deceptions on Napoleon’s part; 
and disappointments on Prussia’s part, that Frederick 
William decided to abandon all hope of receiving an 
illegitimate accession of territory. He set on foot 
preparations for war, obtained the promise of assistance 
from the Tsar, and sent an ultimatum to Paris. But 
there was only time to obtain by force a Saxon con- 
tingent before Prussia had to meet its swift and mighty 
adversary. The Prussian army was deficient in every- 
thing requisite for the new warfare. Sixty-five years 
earlier it had established its reputation at the battle 
of Molwitz by the extraordinary rapidity of its fire 
and the precision of its manoeuvres. Now it was 
stricken with all the infirmities of age, in system, 
equipment, and officers. The unobservant world, how- 
ever, believed it to be still a perfect engine of its type. 
Great, therefore, was the amazement when it was com- 
pletely out-manoeuvred by the French Emperor, and as 
completely defeated at Jena and Auerstadt on the 
same day. 

Panic in Prussia. — Prussia fell to the ground. The 
moral feebleness of the administration seemed to have 
spread through the army and nation. The people — all 
sense of patriotism merged in their sense of class- 
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division, filled with hatred of the insolent and licentious 
nobility and soldiery — ^appeared to care little for their 
army’s destruction, and complacently witnessed Napo- 
leon’s administration of the country he had conquered. 
And in the army, wherever responsibility lay, there the 
incapacity and cowardice of old age was almost uni- 
formly manifested. The fortresses, which might have 
detained the enemy till the Russian army arrived, vied 
with each other in their promptness to capitulate at the 
presence of the French. The panic of the garrisons 
caused the conqueror to insist on such ruinous terms 
that Frederick William despairingly determined to let 
Alexander’s troops contest the small portion of territory 
remaining to him. The climate and roads of East 
Prussia being very unfavourable to Napoleon’s rapid 
strategy, no decisive action redeemed the bloody repulse 
at Eylau till the battle of Friedland in June, 1807. 
Hereupon an armistice followed, and then a peace — a 
peace only less pernicious and sensational than war 
itself. 

Submission of the Tsar. — Within a fortnight of 
his defeat Alexander forgot his devotion to Frederick 
William, and repented of having incurred disasters like 
Austerlitz and Friedland in the quarrels of others. Nay, 
he surrendered himself to the fascination of Napoleon, 
and abandoned Prussia to its fate. Granted two inter- 
views on a raft moored in the middle of the Memel, he 
was induced to desert the cause of Europe, and become 
a party to Napoleon’s schemes of universal conquest. 
Tilsit was chosen for the theatre of a debate on an 
immediate peace ; and the bargain struck on the Memel 
was there pursued to its remotest consequences. 

Peace of Tilsit, July, 1807. — With the seduction of 
the Tsar, Napoleon seemed to have vanquished all 
resistance in continental Europe. In truth, however, 
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the Peace of Tilsit was the most fatal of his victories. 
Till then the tenor of his ambition, though poised with 
uncertain balance between the bold and the visionary, 
had never actually abandoned the region of the practic- 
able, or forsaken the path of deliberate calculation. 
Till then his challenges had been directed at monarchs 
who could be cajoled in misfortune and appeased 
in success, to governments as capable of treason to 
themselves as they were sordid in their conscious aims. 
Never had he defied implacable resentment or enduring 
opposition ; never had he provoked the hate of peoples, 
or aroused the rebellion of nations. But now, having 
brought every power to ignominious terms, and having 
converted the most formidable and inaccessible of his 
foes into a tame abettor of his plans, he yielded to the 
chimeras of his imagination. Without any sense of 
anachronism he proceeded to use his victory, as if the 
days of the Caesars were to be reproduced. To Prussia 
he vouched a curtailed existence as a compliment to 
Alexander. " Par ^gard,” ran the fourth article of this 
extraordinary treaty, “par ^gard pour S.M. I’empereur 
de toutes les Russies et voulant donner une preuve du 
d^sir sincere qui’l a d’unir les deux nations par les liens 
d’une confiance et d’une amiti6 inalt^rables,” he con- 
sented to restore to Frederick William about half his 
territory. Out of the remainder he formed a kingdom 
of Westphalia for his brother Jerome. A small portion 
of Prussian Poland he transferred to Russia; the rest 
he bestowed, as the Grand-Duchy of Warsaw, on the 
Elector of Saxony, now granted the title of king, who 
had become one of his vassals of the Rheinbund after 
the first defeats of Prussia. By the same treaty he 
procured the recognition of Joseph Bonaparte as king 
of Naples, and of Louis Bonaparte as king of Holland. 
Finally, in secret articles Napoleon pledged Alexander 
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to support him in his quarrel with England by giving 
Russia permission to seize Finland and the Danubian 
provinces of the Porte. 

The Continental System, 1806-13.— It was from 
this secret understanding that flowed the many woes 
which shortly overtook Europe. Assured of his position 
of dictator in Germany and Italy, Napoleon hastened to 
array the Continent against England. To this end he 
continued to trample upon the integrity of states ; he 
attacked personal property and liberty, and involved 
countless individuals in the miseries of poverty and 
war. In retaliation against a very extended blockade, 
which the British Government had declared, he had 
issued from Berlin his famous decree, which ostracized 
England from the pale of European intercourse. The 
British Isles were henceforth to be utterly shunned by 
all friends of France ; every person and thing connected 
with England, even the merchandise in the possession 
of continental traders, was to be confiscated ; no neutral 
vessels which had touched at a British port were to 
be admitted into harbour. The paper blockade was 
met by a paper outlawry. Thus arose the continental 
system. At Tilsit, Russia and Prussia undertook to 
enforce it in their territories; in 1808 Austria did like- 
wise, and the system extended with every increase of 
Napoleon’s dominion. 

Feeling towards England’s Maritime Policy. — 
Great efforts were made to produce within the empire 
all that was required to meet the wants of modern 
life ; but beyond laying the basis of the manufacture of 
beetroot sugar, and giving a dangerous stimulus to 
unsuitable industries, little was accomplished to com- 
pensate the people for the loss of supplies from abroad. 
On the other hand, England’s overbearing conduct in 
maritime warfare had long been a matter of complaint 
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among powers who were in no position to contest 
British supremacy on the sea. But never had it 
excited so much bitterness as during the war with 
revolutionary France.* Hence France was inclined to 
endorse the Emperor’s message to the senate when the 
Berlin decree was issued. “ It has cost us dear,” he 
said, “ to return, after so many years of civilization, to 
the principles which characterize the barbarism of the 
earlier ages of nations ; but we have been constrained 
to oppose the common enemy with the same weapons 
which he used against us.”t Hence the readiness of the 
Baltic powers to seize six hundred British ships and 
cargoes, delayed by contrary winds, when the system 
was at its height in l8io. And it is certain that if 
Napoleon had risen above the vulgar fallacies of the 
mercantile system, and had attacked England’s food 
supply from abroad, instead of trying to destroy its 
money-making commerce, the “Blocus” would have 
vanquished the heroic resistance of our ancestors.^ 

• The general resentment against England's maritime policy at this 
time foond lasting expression in Schilier’s poem, Der AntriU da Neum 
Jahrhunderts — 

“ Seine Handelsflotten streckt der Britte 
Gierig wie Polypenanne aus, 

Und das Reich der freien Amphitrite 
Will er schliessen, wie sein eignes Hans. 

Zu des Siidpols nie erblickten Sternen 
Diingt sein rastlos ungehemmter Lauf ; 

Alle Inseln spurt er, alle femen 
Kusten — ^nur das Paradies nicht auf.*’ 
t Neither the blockade, the conscription, nor the weight of taxation, 
were able to prevent the growth of affluence, or to excite acute discontent 
in the absence of all public discussion. The comfort and content of the 
middle classes are signihcantly recorded in the inscriptions in the Grand 
Lwn* While in 1798, when the annual rente was 25,111,785 francs, there 
were but 24,791 holders of stock ; in’i8io, when the rente was 56,730,583 
francs, it was held by 1451663 persons ; whereas in 1820, only 199,697 
persons owned 172,784,838 francs of rente, and in 1830, no more than 
195,370 investors were found for 204,696,459 francs of rente. 

{ When Professor Cunningham apologizes for the mercantile system by 
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Misrule of Godoy in Spain. — From 1796 Spain 
had served France, and since 1800 it had obeyed 
Napoleon. Its king was a cipher ; its court was di^dded 
by the queen’s hatred of her son, the Prince of Asturias ; 
and its government was in the hands of Manuel Godoy, 
who was at once the paramour of the queen and the 
favourite of the royal pair. Godoy’s policy consisted in 
a simple-minded purpose to seek his own aggrandise- 
ment by the help of Napoleon ; and he heedlessly 
sacrificed the country in order to earn the French 
potentate’s favour. On this account Spain had re- 
nounced Louisiana, paid tribute, and supplied ships and 
men to France. On this account it had suffered the 
destruction of its commerce, the discomfiture of its fleet, 
and the loss of colonies. Through Godoy’s avarice and 
incapacity the finances, army, and navy had reached 
the last stage of confusion and decay. The administra- 
tion was inconceivably defective and corrupt These 
causes, combined with recent bad harvests, had reduced 
the people to great material distress and political dis- 
content By 1806 Godoy had come to think that he 
was subjecting Spain to a bootless servitude ; and he 
made preparations for passing over to the enemies of 
France. He even called the nation to arms against 
some unspecified foe when Prussia entered into war. 
But on the news of Jena he repented of his treason, and 
deprecated Napoleon’s vengeance by palpable false- 
hoods. Desirous of deferring a rupture with Spain, 
Napoleon accepted his explanations, demanding only 
the use of some of the troops raised to attack him. 

the logic of events, saying that by its means “ the power of England was 
so maintained that Wellington won the battle of Waterloo and Napoleon 
went to St. Helena,’^ the answer is— only because Napoleon was a more 
convinced mercantilist than any Englishman of his time. It was 
Napoleon’s mercantilism, not England’s, which led him to St. Helena. 
In 1788 onr imports of corn began permanently to exceed our exports, 
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Nevertheless, at Tilsit the overthrow of the Spanish 
Bourbons was provided for. 

Napoleon Invades Spain, 1808. — But Spain was 
no divided Germany, it was no inchoate Italy. Not- 
withstanding its strong provincial feelings, it was a 
united nation, with great common national memories. 
For its liberty and national integrity it rose to fight to 
the death. The ignorance, barbarism, and bigotry of 
the people only contributed to their fierce self-devotion 
and determination. The very faults of the nation co- 
operated with its virtues to expose the monstrous nature 
of the Napoleonic despotism. 

The Spanish Insurrection. Alliance of England 
with Spain. — Of this Napoleon anticipated nothing. 
To his cold, calculating understanding, all that is 
generously impulsive in human nature was strange. 
Countries full of monks, he said, are easy to subjugate. 
He sent his generals to quiet the country with as much 
assurance as if the task before them were a mere police 
measure. He as little apprehended that his efforts to 
subdue the Spanish people would be endless as he had 
expected the instantaneous accord which united against 
their common foe the newly-risen Spanish? people and 
the long-resistant English nation. In a moment the 
ancient hatred between the two races was cast into 
abeyance by a consciousness that they were both fight- 
ing for the rights of peoples against the caprices of 
unscrupulous autocracy. “ From the moment of the 
rising of the people of the Pyrenean peninsula,” said 
Wordsworth in the most eloquent of his prose works, 
“ there was a mighty change ; we were instantaneously 
animated ; and, from that moment, the contest assumed 
the dignity! which it is not in the power of an3rthing but 
hope to bestow." The people of England rush^ to 
the aid of the Spanish patriots with stores, munitions, 
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money, and troops ; and soon Napoleon had reason to 
know that nations in alliance were not, like their rulers, 
to be easily divided by jealousy and misfortune.* 

Franco-Austrian War, 1809. — But it was the 
Franco- Austrian war of 1809 which first showed that 
Napoleon was, by repulsion, educating Europe up to 
those virtues of self-respect which were England’s and 
Spain’s by instinct Though a contest avowedly under* 
taken to retrieve Austria’s losses by the Peace of 
Presburg, it was the outcome of entirely different 
motives from those which had so long gambled away 
the lives and resources of the monarchy’s subjects. The 
obstinate Thugut, the subtle Cobenzl, and their system 
of greedy and unprincipled annexation had been brought 
into disrepute by the criticism of facts and the pre- 
ferences of Napoleon. In their stead ruled Count von 
Stadion, who cared as little for the indiscriminate terri- 
torial aggrandisement of the Hapsburgs as he cared 
much for the independence of Germany. But since the 
Peace of Tilsit it had become evident that Napoleon’s 
schemes endangered the very existence of Austria and 
Prussia ; and Stadion, in common with all who regarded 
the situation from a patriotic point of view, desired to 
attack and thwart them on the first favourable occasion. 
The Spanish insurrection offered an opportunity and an 
inspiriting example. It suggested to Germany, after 
the late years of distress, the worth of national exertions 
and the community of national interests. Ancient 

* The first object of Napoleon in subduing Portugal and Spain was to 
injure more efifectually British commerce. In this he showed great want of 
foresight. As soon as the Portuguese government was driven to the 
Brazils, it necessarily opened them to English trade ; and when 'the 
Spanish monarchy was overthrown, its colonies revolted from the contrcd 
of the mother country, and admitted English goods. Hence a new South 
American trade was created for England by Napoleon himself, just in 
time to countervail the great falling off of exports to the United States in 
consequence of their strained relations with Great Britain. 
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animosities were sunk in a common feeling of woe. 
The miserable Prussia was no longer the object of 
jealous dislike. The populations of the Rheinbund 
were looked upon as brethren in misfortune. The 
prestige of the dynasties had received a grievous shock 
from the parvenu who claimed to be the sole fountain 
of princely power. Hopes of a national liberation 
through national action began to animate the bolder 
spirits ; and Stadion’s war was as much a response to 
these feelings as it was a last venture to repair the 
fortunes of the Austrian empire. 

Peace of Vienna, 1809. — Nevertheless the time was 
not yet come for a national insurrection. The Tyrolese, 
brave, with “a few strong instincts and a few plain 
rules,” flew to arms at the first signal ; the Black Bruns- 
wlckers showed how private enterprise might fight for 
public freedom ; the desperate attempts of Schill and 
Domberg proved the hardihood of the prevailing dis- 
affection ; but these were isolated efforts, which brought 
no other result than death or exile to those engf^ed in 
them. The real conflict was, as heretofore, between the 
regular armies of the two belligerent powers. In this 
sphere, however, the new spirit was not without influence, 
The Austrian army was reorganized and a Landwehr 
instituted with more than customary regard for individual 
worth and rational method ; while the notorious dila- 
toriness of Vienna officialism gave way to an energy 
which succeeded in outstripping the vigilance of the 
French Emperor. For once the army of the Hapsbuigs 
was in the field before the foe; for once it seized a 
considerable advantage by the celerity and sagacity of 
its movements. Nevertheless, the battle of Wagram 
closed the desperately contested campaign, and left 
Austria as powerless as Prussia after Jena to escape the 
worst penalties of defeat 
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Wellington in Portugal. — ^At this time Wellington 
alone retained confidence in the cause of freedom. He 
had only too good reason to think little of the Spanish 
armies, and he underrated, with all the professional 
prejudice of the British regular soldier, the effectiveness 
of the guerilla warfare which the Spanish peasantry 
waged with furious zeal and sanguinary effect. Yet 
when the Emperor sent such vast reinforcements into 
the peninsula that Andalusia, the soul of the insurrec* 
tion, was reduced early in i8io, and Cadiz alone resisted 
with success, he refused to participate in the dejected 
mood of his countrymen. It was Wellington alone who 
dared to relieve the Perceval cabinet from acquiescing 
in the faint-hearted demands of the commercial public 
by taking upon himself the responsibility of contesting 
to the last the English foothold in Portugal, His con- 
viction was that, if Great Britain persistently disputed 
the French occupation of Spain, some great mis- 
adventure to the empire would eventually afford an 
opportunity of assuming the offensive against France 
itself. Supported by this prescient hope, he was content 
to renounce the glory of attack whenever the enemy’s 
strength made action hazardous. Rather than risk a 
disabling defeat, he surrendered the ground won in the 
hardships of the field, and, combating the foe with the 
manoeuvres of retreat, repulsed him with starvation 
before the impregnable lines of Torres Vedras. 

Meanwhile the infatuation of Napoleon rapidly 
induced the crisis for which Wellington waited. Intent 
on new gratifications to his ambition, the Emperor left 
the conduct of the Peninsular war to his generals, and 
devoted himself to preparations for engaging in the 
most stupendous and dangerous military enterprise of 
modern times. 

Napoleon’s Russian Campaign, x8i2. — The 
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European war, which commenced with the invasion of 
Russia, summed up and balanced the strength and 
weakness of the Napoleonic empire. When the 
campaign opened Napoleon commanded more than 
half a million men of different nations and languages. 
His numerous vassals had obediently sent large con- 
tingents. Austria had acquiesced in the logical 
consequences of the matrimonial alliance into which 
it had been forced by the war of 1809 ; Prussia had 
been compelled to furnish its quota of troops together 
with an enormous quantity of supplies. Alexander, on 
the other hand, though he had bought peace from the 
Porte by renouncing part of the booty assigned to him 
at Tilsit, and had purchased the alliance of Sweden by 
the promise of Norway, was able to muster less than 
half this number of men, very insufficiently equipped. 
But the inexplicable delays of his enemy, the climate 
and roads of his inhospitable land, the Fabian tactics of 
Barclay de Tolly, and the resolute temper of the 
fanatical Muscovite, eventually reduced the two armies 
to a like level of misery. When the fragments of the 
Grand Army recrossed the Niemen, Napoleon’s imme- 
diately available forces were but little superior to the 
jaded remnants of the pursuing Russians. 

Insurrectionary Spirit in Germany. — One of the 
most misleading fallacies of popular history is the 
belief that the retreat from Moscow necessarily involved 
the destruction of the empire. Heavy as was the blow 
which the campaign dealt at his fortunes, Napoleon’s 
strategic genius and reserve forces, especially in officers, 
left him still the most formidable power in Europe ; and 
he prepared to take the field again in defence of an 
intact, though weakened, empire. This aspect of the 
situation was fully understood by continental statesmen 
at the time. Alexander himself hesitated to carry the 
1 
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war into the enemy’s country, and many of his advisers 
counselled an unheroic policy of petty aggrandisement 
Nor in all probability would he have assumed the part 
of a general liberator, unless he had been urged by 
German patriots to initiate a rebellion against the 
French yoke. For at this crisis Napoleon found himself 
threatened in the rear by an insurrection which had 
never entered into his calculations when he disposed 
his garrisons among the subject people. Fortresses, 
numerous and costly, he had been compelled to hold, 
for his rule had ignored the truth, “ la miglior fortezza 
che sia, h non essere odiato dal popolo.” The outlay 
proved to be waste, and the waste proved to be fatal to 
that final preponderance of force on which the Napo- 
leonic strategy ever depended for the infliction of 
decisive defeat. Yet the rebellion, which was to turn a 
military disaster into a catastrophe, and was to convert 
threats of English invasion and menaces of Russian 
Cossacks into triumphant attacks on the French empire, 
differed greatly from the common type of popular ris- 
ings. Napoleon’s contempt for the ^rman people as a 
national body was no failure of his usual sagacity. The 
Germans were hardly more capable of spontaneous and 
united action than when they were fettered by the 
authority of some three hundred potentates ; and they 
lacked the passionate instincts of national life as com- 
pletely as they had lost the forms of an independent 
national existence. But among those who had been 
trained to follow spirited and able leaders, the ennobling 
influence of the nation’s natural chiefs had induced a 
resolute spirit of self-assertion, which common suffering 
directed towards a common object. 

Intellectual Revival in Germany. — Long before 
this time the desolation of the Thirty Years’ War had 
begun to pass away ; and returning prosperity had 
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enabled the more fortunate members of the German 
people to move beyond the sordid cares of daily life.- 
More than half a century had elapsed since Lessing had 
laid the foundation on which was reared the splendid 
fabric of modem German thought and poetry. Since 
then, literature had supplied a centre round which the 
middle classes rallied in brotherly communion. Without 
calling up any vivid sense of unity, this intercourse 
gradually diffused a vague feeling of civic toleration 
which was the first step towards national concord. But, 
what was of more immediate benefit, the intellectual 
revival braced the German mind by repudiating that 
habitual deference to foreign dogmatism which had 
oppressed native talent, and thwarted indigenous energy. 
Though escape from the pseudo-classicism of the 
stranger was achieved only by passing under the spell 
of another nation’s genius, the close kinship between 
the English and German mind caused the change 
of school to be equivalent to an act of self-assertion. 
The citizens, who had been taught by tradition that 
French taste and authority were the supreme arbiters 
of intellectual and artistic excellence, were conveyed 
directly to the tremendous conclusion that, notwith- 
standing their divisions, notwithstanding their lan- 
guage, Germans might yet possess of their very own 
the substance and form of a literature worthy of a 
great nation. 

Birth of German Patriotism. — It was now that an 
eager discontent, a nobly misdirected striving, seized the 
more impulsive youth. The Sturm und Drang episode 
spent its undisciplined forces. And men arose who 
were fit to be masters at such a time. Kant eng^ed 
the intellects of the thinkers and teachers by his critical 
philosophy, and thence led them to an ethical creed as 
exalted and severe as that of the Roman stoics. In 
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imaginative literature the themes of freedom and 
Independence received fervid celebration ; and the way 
was prepared for those warlike lyrics of Arndt, Ruckert, 
and Korner, which, as even Goethe admitted, had some 
effect in uniting together Germans at the moment of 
battle. Fichte, Kant’s successor in philosophy, and 
Schleiermacher, the theologian, proclaimed the worth of 
patriotic enthusiasm and national integrity ; while 
gymnastics, lately conspicuous among the novelties of 
pedagogic reformers, were fanatically commended by 
old Jahn as a strengthener alike of the muscles and 
character. 

Leadership of the Prussian State. — A long dis- 
tance, however, separates nascent aspiration from mature 
effort Literary culture is not only slow to diffuse itself 
through the masses of a nation, but in itself it possesses 
no political content Tradition hands down from the 
rough shifts of expediency the different political types 
which modern societies develop according to their 
necessities and measures of culture. And in Germany 
at this time there existed only the monarchical form of 
government from which renewed mental activity could 
draw political initiative and guidance. Here it was that 
Napoleon had most deeply injured the German nation. 
With one exception he had denationalized — the ex- 
pression occurred in one of his Lettres incites — every 
monarchy. The exception, too, he had degraded as low 
as conquest could reduce, without annihilating, a state. 
Not content with driving Prussia into a corner of North- 
Eastern Europe, he had kept it fast in the bonds of 
affliction by exacting an indemnity too heavy for the 
impoverished country to bear ; he had plundered its 
daily sustenance to feed the Grand Army ; he had 
forbidden it to raise a military force of any strength ; he 
had forced it to take arms against its intimate, Russia ; 
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he had obliged Frederick William to submit igtiomi- 
niously to his dictation in matters of domestic govern- 
ment Nevertheless, stricken as it was from without, 
and degenerate as it was within, the Prussian monarchy 
had not fallen so low as to be incapable of vindicating, 
on a favourable opportunity, its right to be the champion 
of independence in Germany. 

This prerogative was Prussia’s by virtue of its 
achievement of forming from among Germans one 
independent European power. Its capacity for a heroic 
effort of recovery was assured by the history of its 
development. Raised to a commanding position by the 
severe discipline of able rulers, it was prepared to make 
great sacrifices at the instance of trusted leaders. Its 
service had attracted from other parts of Germany 
talent which could not find worthier employment than 
that afforded by the Hohenzollerns. It is true that the 
monarchy had suffered much from the blunders of 
incapacity. But this was due partly to adventitious 
causes, and partly to the confusion which Frederick the 
Great’s method of personal government had necessarily 
produced when weaker men tried to conduct by it the 
affairs of an enlarged state. 

Reform of the Prussian Army. — Still Prussia was 
nothing if not military ; and Napoleon appeared to have 
effectually consigned it to insignificance when he insisted 
that its army should be limited to 42,000 men.* More 
fatal, however, were the shortcomings of the service 

* By a convention at Paris, September 8, i8o8. The number was the 
same as that of the Prussian army which attempted to invade France in 
1792, and was repulsed by the cannonade of Valmy. The erroneous 
number, 40,000, to be found in English books, even so lately as volume 
xi. of the Political History of England^ seems to have originated in a 
mistake in Schlosser’s History, though Schlosser*s authority is good only 
for what be experienced himself, especially in the intellectual and moral 
spheres* 
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itself. Before Jena the army had been composed of 
slaves drilled into machines, of patrician dunces mar* 
tialized by arrogance and vice, and of commanders 
stricken with years and decrepit in understanding. By 
legal and social distinctions it was severed from the 
mass of the nation ; and so offensive was the demeanour 
of its members, so alien to civic life were its tone and 
constitution, that the Prussian burghers contemplated 
with positive satisfaction the overthrow of the soldiery 
kept for their defence and control. Prussia, therefore, 
continuing to follow in its fallen condition the main law 
of its existence, accomplished the work of military 
reform with a thoroughness and severity which gave it 
again the foremost place among the monarchies of the 
sword. Nay, the repetition extended yet further. As 
its old professional army had been the highest develop- 
ment of what had originally been invented by France, 
so now its new military system was but the full applica- 
tion of the principle of citizen armies, first realized 
by the Republic. An important difference, however, 
distinguish^ Prussia’s share in this second transaction. 
Its earlier contributions to military science merely 
carried to an extreme result a system which had already 
wrought great political changes. This later step in 
army organization converted the desperate expedient 
of a troubled period into a regular institution of the 
state; and thus directly and definitively incorporated 
into the life of Europe one of the most deep-reaching 
innovations of the Revolution. 

Introduction of the Short Service System.— The 
necessity of placing the Prussian army on a broader 
basis gave authority to a few distinguished officers, who 
were anxious to entrust the defence of the country to 
the people as Stein had entrusted the economy of pro- 
duction and exchange. One of these, Gneisenau, had 
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made memorable one of the few heroic episodes in the 
late war by leading the citizens with his soldiers to the 
defence of Kolberg. Together with Clausewitz, the well- 
known writer on strategy, he assisted Scharnhorst to 
bring about the greatest military reform of modem 
times. Scharnhorst was the grandson of a Hanoverian 
peasant, and the son of a non-commissioned officer, and 
his fame has been bruited abroad by no loud feats of arms. 
Mortally wounded at Gross Gorschen, he lived to witness 
only the uncertain commencement of the war for which 
he had devotedly prepared. The laurels of the campaign 
fell to hery old Blucher and his mentor Gneisenau. 
Outwardly, as an officer, Scharnhorst was far from 
being what we call smart and the Prussians called 
Stramm, Yet he was the presiding hero of the war of 
liberation. He it was who reiterated the principle that 
every native of a state is its born defender. This he 
said, not in imitation of the conscription in France, but 
in appeal to an ordinance of Frederick William I., 
which extravagant exemption had rendered almost 
nugatory. From him came the device of keeping the 
whole manhood trained to arms. Without infringing 
the letter of Napoleon’s injunctions, or exceeding the 
resources of the state, he drafted the recruits into the 
reserve after a short period of service with the colours. 
He thus gave a new meaning to the principle of citizen 
armies. Heretofore conscription had simply meant a 
compulsory levy from among the citizens, such as the 
French Republic had first enforced in 1798 at the 
motion of Jourdan, when the danger of the country 
ceased to induce a sufficient influx of volunteers. 
Henceforth citizen armies were to be armed nations. 
The industrial type of nineteenth-century civilization 
was to assume a militant and monarchical aspect hardly 
less characteristic than that of the age when man’s 
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status was determined by military service instead of by 
contract 

Prussia turns against Napoleon, 1813. — Chief of 
the many difficulties which hindered Prussia from wel- 
coming the arrival of the victorious Russians by an 
insurrection against the French, was the anomaly that 
the monarchy was technically at war with Alexander. 
More than one French garrison was overpowered by the 
people ; but in this country of impassive discipline no 
general movement was possible till the word of com- 
mand was given from headquarters. Yet such was the 
tension of the situation that York, the commander of 
Napoleon’s Prussian contingent, was impelled to sacri- 
fice an intense attachment to military subordination by 
concluding on his own responsibility a convention of 
neutrality with the Russian general. This loyal act of 
mutiny precipitated the inevitable rupture. Though 
the Prussian government repudiated the convention 
and apologized to Napoleon, it prepared to pass over 
to the enemy. Two months later all prudential reserve 
was abandoned, and the two monarchs concluded the 
treaty of Kalisch, with the purpose of together prosecut- 
ing the war till Prussia had recovered an equivalent to 
its lost territories. 

Insurrection in Prussia. — Thus officially declared, 
the war of liberation was borne along with popular 
impetuosity. Already Stein had been enabled by the 
prevailing enthusiasm to organize the Landwehr in East 
Prussia. Volunteers flocked from all sides to the re- 
cruiting stations. The people were almost offended 
by the proclamation of conscription when voluntary 

At the time of their inception the new armies were suspected of 
directly encouraging democracy. Both Wellington and Alexander ex- 
pressed fear that the monarchical authority in Prussia would be shaken by 
the dtiien army acting as if it were a French national guard. 
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enlistment more than sufficed to fill the ranks. Con- 
tributions to the impoverished government were gladly 
yielded ; and one still finds in Prussian families silver 
bearing evidence that it was returned from the abun- 
dance offered to the state at this time. Most eager for 
the fray were the students and educated classes, those 
who astonished the Parisians by thronging to the Louvre 
when victory had been won by sheer fighting. Yet 
none were too mean to participate in the joy of insur- 
rection, none too poor to leave their homes for the war. 
Some even sold everything they possessed to arm 
themselves as volunteers. Supported by this enthu- 
siasm, Scharnhorst’s scheme rapidly organized the whole 
available manhood of the country. His bourgeoisie armie, 
as Napoleon contemptuously called it, soon counted a 
combatant for every seventeen inhabitants, exclusive of 
the reinforcements obtained during the war. 

Battle of Leipzig, October 16-19, — It was 

fitting, therefore, that the campaign which ensued, 
marked as it was by many vicissitudes, should at last 
culminate in the battle of Leipzig, the volkerscklacht, 
the battle between a man and the nations, when by 
mere weight of numbers the French were completely 
defeated. 

Deposition of Napoleon, 1814. — ^Again Napoleon 
returned to Paris to collect a new army ; again the 
allies strove to arrange a durable peace. The combined 
monarcbs were not of stout heart, and their interests 
were far from identical. They only agreed in wishing 
to make Napoleon yield enough of his conquests to 
bring Europe into a tolerable state of equilibrium. But 
the child of fortune received their advances only to 
gain time. With marvellous obstinacy he held to the 
belief in his own invincibility. He preferred the risks 
of a perilously unequal campaign to the assured results 
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of an advant^ous compromise. Nevertheless, though 
favoured by the reluctance of Austria to consent to his 
overthrow and the consequent purposeless movements 
of the allies, though he handled his raw conscripts with 
masterly skill, though he won victories and extorted 
from the divided monarch more offers of peace, he was 
at last reduced to acquiesce in the utter collapse of his 
fortunes by accepting Elba for a kingdom, four hundred 
of his guardsmen for an army, and two million francs 
(which were never paid) for a revenue. 

The Hundred Days, March-June, 1815. — Governed 
by such a temperament, relying with such good reason 
on discord among his conquerors, Napoleon only fol- 
lowed the law of his existence when he returned to 
France at the earliest possible opportunity. None the 
less, however, was the moment chosen unfavourable 
to his venture. Aware that the powers had fallen 
into dissensions at the Congress of Vienna, persuaded 
that the Bourbons had made themselves unpopular, he 
forgot that France was exhausted and weary of war, 
and he failed to realize that the allies were still at one 
with regard to him. But his was not the nature to 
wait till the armies of his enemies were reduced, till the 
terror of his name had diminished, till the folly of the 
Bourbons had made them intolerable to their subjects. 
Less than a year after his banishment he landed near 
Cannes with a few hundred trusty followers. His 
presence frightened Louis, first into liberal concessions, 
and then into ignominious flight. Once more he occu- 
pied the imperial throne. Heedful, however, of men’s 
leanings towards constitutionalism, he promulgated an 
additional act to the constitution of the empire, and 
convoked the Champ de Mai to show that the period of 
absolutism had ceased. Naturally his declarations met 
with little faith ; nor were his peaceful professions more 
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subcessful. The monarchs refused to receive his de» 
spatches ; they denounced as an outlaw Napoleon 
Bonaparte, as they called the man whom they had 
expressly permitted to retain the title of emperor. 
At first they declared against him as a traitor by 
promising Louis help to quell rebellion, 

Napoleon’s Last Campaign. — Willingly, and yet 
unwillingly, Napoleon left Paris for his last campaign. 
Gladly he escaped from the obligation of personally 
submitting to democratic opinion and constitutional 
institutions; eagerly he hoped to return in victory to 
crush the wanton element beneath his former yoke. 
But it was with some apprehension that he entered into 
a new war with Europe. His army, though composed 
for the most part of veterans returned from garrison 
duty and foreign captivity, was less perfectly organized 
and staffed than formerly, and it was far too small to 
cope with the united forces of his opponents. Revolu- 
tion, too, at home was, he knew, imminent in case of 
reverse. Owing to illness, moreover, he retained only 
a portion of the decision and energy which had subdued 
the Continent Yet his immediate overthrow was not 
achieved by force of numbers, ncr were his rapid move- 
ments without success. Both Wellington and Bliicher 
were disconcerted by his sudden onset ; and at Water- 
loo he launched forth his legions in startling combina- 
tions after the bold and direct fashion which in late 
years had especially characterized his tactics. In 
numerical strength he was not taken at a disadvantage 
till the Prussian attack, which decided his last field. 
Throughout the campaign, however, he under-estimated 
the foe he had to deal with. His losses in those few 
days were enormous, as Professor Oman has recentl)! 
shown. BlUcher’s rally after Ligny, and his courageous 
advance from Wavre to Wellington’s help, never came 
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within his calculations; and assuredly he would not 
have delayed, on account of the wetness of the ground 
for his guns, the attack on Wellington’s army if he had 
suspected that the English would hold their ground 
against the charges of his veterans, and that the 
Prussians would elude Grouchy and arrive on the field 
of battle. Met by the shock of a stubborn resistance, 
his army was shattered beyond the possibility of an 
orderly retreat, and his last venture terminated in a 
wild flight before the hosts of Austria and Russia had 
been able to take part in the war. 

Thenceforward this mightiest of history’s instru- 
ments remained dead to the world in an irksome 
captivity till, on May 5, 1821, disease freed him from 
a life of pain and discontent. 

Second Return of the Bourbons. Reaction in 
France. — The warning of the Hundred Days sufficed 
not to prevent the Bourbons from continuing to commit 
blunders of perversity and incapacity ; but circumstances 
condoned their faults till Louis XVIII. was incontest- 
ably seated on the throne of France. They even 
enjoyed the benefit of a great revulsion of public feeling 
in their favour. This reaction, expressing as it did a 
partial reversion of the national mind to the old 
monarchical system after twenty-five years of blind 
experiment, containing as it did the numerous and 
diverse elements which these years of change had 
irrevocably incorporated into French life, surrounded 
as it was by fundamental consequences of the Revolu- 
tion which the researches of historians alone have been 
able to reveal fully by contrast with the old order, 
actuated as it was more by a weariness of war than by a 
love of peace, — this reaction, with all its attendant illu- 
sions, anomalies, and animosities, formed for better or 
worse the groundwork of modern France, 
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Congress of Vienna, 1814-15. — A resettlement of 
Europe was provided for by the first Peace of Paris, 
and a congress of the powers met at Vienna in Novem- 
ber of 'the following year to determine its details. The 
occasion was naturally one of great display and 
festivity. When, after wars protracted and extended 
beyond any recorded in authentic history, all the great 
ones of Europe, the rulers and plenipotentiaries of every 
state except Turkey, met to agree upon the conditions 
of a general pacification, a welcome opportunity was 
afforded to rank and wealth to celebrate with profuse 
indulgence the return of peace to the harassed peoples. 
The occasion also invited serious consideration of the 
weal of nations. Never before had rulers been given 
a better opportunity for arriving in unison at plans for 
the better discharge of their trust ; never before had 
European society been in such a plastic condition ; never 
had more enlightened statesmanship been at the com- 
mand of l^tv-givers and diplomatists. But the time 
when reforms came from above was past. Now princes 
were to be either executors of the people’s mandates or 
jealous guardians of their own dynastic interests. 

The Principle of Legitimacy. — Fitly enough did 
they meet in the capital of the Hapsburgs. Here, as 
guests of a dynasty which had risen to the proudest 
rank by trafficking in diverse races, they surveyed the 
wreck of the fallen empire, and disputed with one 
another over the fragments at disposal without regard 
to national needs and feelings. “ At Vienna,” laments 
Gervinus, "there was a statistical, but no national, 
committee.” Yet this policy wanted not a principle. 
The princes pleaded their titles by the grace of God, 
though some wore crowns by the favour of Napoleon. 
Thence they supported their claims by the argument 
which Talleyrand dignified with the name of "legitimacy." 
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Fouch^ hoped that the aew catchword would be less 
{M’oductive of, woe than “ equality” had been ; and at one 
stage of the debate it seemed that Europe’s troubles 
would be immediately renewed by the principle’s ad- 
herents themselves. But the congress escaped from a 
violent disruption to bring forth in due time its fully 
matured fruit of conflict and distress. It dispersed, 
leaving its most authoritative decisions to be cancelled 
within sixty years by the sufferings of the peoples whose 
victory it had assembled to convert into a lasting 
peace. 

Decisions of the Congress. — Russia — France—* 
Prussia. — Hence the great democratic movement came 
to strengthen temporarily the chief absolute monarchies. 
Russia not only kept Finland and Bessarabia, with the 
part of Moldavia it had conquered from Turkey, but it 
succeeded in getting most of the Duchy of Warsaw. 
Regard for the balance of power caused France to be 
left nearly as strong as formerly. This decision was 
only arrived at after a lively controversy. But most 
dangerously provocative of contention were the demands 
of Prussia. This state had been promised a restoration 
of power which should make it equal to what it had 
been before the Peace of Tilsit, but it considered that 
its deeds in the War of Liberation entitled it to an 
accession of strength. Its statesmen then forgot, and 
its historians do not perceive now, how contemptible it 
appeared to the world from the beginning of the revo- 
lutionary wars to the insurrection of 1813, and how 
slightly its fortunate effort was appreciated by con- 
temporaries in consequence. Its demand for the whole 
of Saxony accordingly encountered all the hostility 
which jealousy and conflicting interests could engender, 
without enlisting any impartial support The position 
of Saxony was dubious. Its king had insisted upon 
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adhering to the cause of Napoleon till he had been 
taken prisoner by the Allies after Leipzig. As a 
German state, Saxony was guilty of treason against 
the German nation ; but then it was doubtful whether 
there was a German nation against which treason could 
be committed. To other states independence had been 
guaranteed late in the war ; and if Saxony had a 
sovereign tight to wage war as it chose, there seemed 
no reason why its king should not retain with the rest 
his Divinely delegated commission after having atoned 
for his defeat In the end, Prussia got the larger but 
more thinly populated half of Saxony, which with 
various additions and some restorations gave it a larger 
population, though not so large an area of territory, 
than before. It was divided into two portions of un- 
equal size with insecure frontiers, but it was much more 
compact than after the last partition of Poland, and its 
population, though two-fifths Catholic and three-fifths 
Protestant, was now almost entirely German. 

Austria and Italy. Sardinia. — If Prussia thus un- 
wittingly laid the foundation of a future German Empire, 
the Austro-Hungarian monarchy was believed by Metter- 
nich to be invested with permanent supremacy in Central 
Europe and the Italian peninsula. So profitably had 
this wily minister preyed upon the necessities of the 
allies before consenting to join them in the war of 1813, 
that the state, which had done least to win the common 
victory, emerged from its misfortunes with some millions 
of subjects more than it possessed in 1792. While it 
renounced its former troublesome province of Belgium 
and its positions in South-West Germany, it received 
back all that Napoleon had taken from it, together with 
the old Venetian states, except the Ionian Islands. 
Italy was so parcelled out that everything was favour- 
able to Austrian influence except the return of the King 
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of Sardinia to the continent, who received besides Pied- 
mont, Savoy, and Nice, the former republic of Genoa. 

Germany. — In the settlement of Germany, Metter- 
nich’s tactics were also successful. As a condition of 
Austrian support in the late war, he had obliged the 
allies to engage to respect the independence of the 
Rheinbund states. Germany’s political institutions thus 
came to number two military monarchies, four king- 
doms, one electorate, six grand-duchies, fourteen duchies 
and principalities, and the four free towns, Bremen, 
Hamburg, Lubeck, and Frankfurt-on-Main. This dis- 
tribution of sovereign power represented a great advance 
in organization since the pre-revolutionary epoch, but 
it afforded no practicable basis for the erection of a 
sound national polity. Such a substitute for the old 
empire was well adapted to Metternich’s purposes. 
Austria’s diplomatic position assured it the advantage 
over its rival in unconstrained dealing with the smaller 
states. With them it envied and dreaded the aggran- 
disement of the Hohenzollerns ; with them it sought 
to restrain Prussian encroachment by fortifying the 
independence of the minor princes. 

Proposals of reactionary enthusiasts for a restoration 
of the Holy Roman Empire were readily disposed of by 
the unwillingness of Austria and every one else to 
submit to its unprofitable obligations and restraints. 
Schemes like Stein’s for the subjection of the states to 
a supreme national parliament were decisively negatived 
by the spirit which induced WUrtemberg and Bavaria 
to declare that their peoples and Prussia’s could never 
be assimilated into one nationality. After some 
months spent in useless discussion, a Deutscher Bund 
was formed for the purpose of preserving the security 
of Germany from without, and the integrity of the 
single states within. It was adorned with an ostensible 
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provision for popular representation in the government 
of the different states ; but the worth of its disciplinary 
articles was made to depend on the authority of a Diet 
at Frankfurt-on-Main, presided over by the plenipoten- 
tiary of the Emperor of Austria. 

Netherlands, Scandinavia, Switzerland. — ^With a 
view to erecting a barrier to France on the north, the 
Congress united Belgium and Holland into a kingdom 
for the Prince of Orange. He took the title of William 
I. of the United Netherlands ; but the union Wcis ill- 
assorted, and his kingdom contained from the first the 
elements of disruption. To Sweden was ceded Norway 
by the Danes. The frontiers of Spain, Portugal, and of 
Turkey since the peace of Bucharest were left untouched. 
Switzerland was found to require but little change in its 
constitution. Three cantons — Neuchitel, Wallis, and 
Geneva — ^were added to the nineteen, and the whole 
number were united into a Swiss confederation. 

Moral Gain of Great Britain. — From the dispen- 
sation which thus finally set out the territorial ground- 
work of modern Europe, England could only receive 
permission to retain Malta, Heligoland, the Cape of 
Good Hope, Guiana, Mauritius, and a few other of its 
conquests, while it was entrusted with the protection, or 
rather temporary dominion, of the republic of the Ionian 
Isles. But what material aggrandizement an insular 
character obliged it to forego was fully equalled by the 
prestige and moral influence which its fortitude and 
efforts had deservedly earned. Having entered into 
conflict with a reputation blemished by the mishaps of 
the latter part of the eighteenth century. Great Britain 
emerged as a heroic example for all continental peoples. 
It had won that respect which for long was to give 
weight to unarmed utterance. 

British Measures against Piracy and the Slave 

K 
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Trade. — Nevertheless, it is from this time that we must 
date that curious belief of continental peoples that the 
English are a race, made to puzzle, and destined to 
prevail. Before withdrawing from active participation 
in continental affairs, the English government sent its 
ships to break up the Algerian corsairs, though these 
prosperous free-booters had abstained from attacking 
.iBritish commerce in order to prey the more securely 
upon those marines which had been deprived of protec- 
tion by the fortunes of naval war. Since the Peace of 
Utrecht, England had been the great slave-trader of the 
world. Indeed, the Assiento contract had been one of 
the few conditions of that peace which gave unqualified 
satisfaction in England. At the Congfress of Vienna, as 
we read in the works of foreign historians, among the 
rewards seized by the grasping islanders for their 
obduracy against Napoleon, the general abandonment 
of the slave-trade was the one most valued, most un- 
deniable, and most incomprehensible. Thus, touched 
to fine issues, first appeared in European poHtics that 
spirit of tenderness which had been evoked by the 
religious revival of Wesley among all grades of 
England’s industrial society. 



CHAPTER V 


THE QUICKENING OF GERMANY, ITALY, 
AND SPAIN 

“ On reconnatt que le plus puissant des hommes a toujours dtd 
entraind par quelque chose de plus puissant que lui, que la paix 
n'a jamais dtd entre ses mains, qu’un Dieu le poussait sans reliche^ 
qoepresque tout I’univers est son complice.”— Quinet. 

Napoleon an Agent of the Revolution. — It is a 
very shortsighted opinion which pronounces Napoleon 
to be the negator of the Revolution, the avenger of the 
dishonoured and maltreated past Though he was 
a scomer of democracy, an expounder of a ruthless 
creed of despotism and brute force, he was yet the 
most successful interpreter and most cogent enforcer 
of the “rights of man." Blood and deceit were his 
weapons, personal supremacy his aim, but he was 
compelled by what was true and inevitable in the 
Revolution to employ his power for the enfranchise- 
ment of peoples, to practise law and justice, and to 
dispense the blessings of equality, at the same time 
that he extorted the abject submission of the conquered. 
In spite of his evil self, he was the armed propagator of 
a more generous social order. Like Mephistopheles, 
he was— 

•• Ein Thcil von jencr Kraft} 

Die stets das Bose will und stets das Gate sdiaSl.'* 

Without him it is doubtful whether France would have 
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embraced irrevocably the Revolution’s maxims of 
natural equity and human freedom before submitting to 
a restoration ; without him it is certain that the peoples 
of Germany, Italy, and Spain would have travailed 
long ere they overcame their terror of the Revolution’s 
excesses, and extricated themselves from what remained 
of the barbarism of the feudal ages. 

Napoleon’s Influence on Germany. — In no part 
of Europe did the empire’s fall obliterate all the good 
that it had bestowed with the bad ; but in the states of 
the Rheinbund, Napoleon’s influence left most effects of 
substantial value. These states, which he had con- 
solidated and strengthened, became more ambitious to 
play a respectable part in the government of Europe. 
The crowns strove to overcome finally the feudal 
nobility, and in trying to exercise absolute sovereignty 
they approached the impartial rule of the Imperial 
system of administration. In some instances the efforts 
of a small principality to ape an empire were ludicrous, 
but in most the result was beneficial to subjects and 
rulers alike. Along with the torpor of government were 
removed the shackles of the people. The mediaeval 
order was almost entirely repudiated. Serfage, privi- 
leges, petty tyranny, and perverted justice, were 
generally exchanged for the Code, equable taxation, 
amd the common right of all to serve their state. Ad- 
vantage, too, redounded to the German nation as a 
whole as well as to its divisions. French innovations 
destroyed incurious reverence for the existent. By 
summarily amalgamating electorates, free towns, and 
bishoprics, Napoleon forced Germans to abate some- 
what of their Wreds and jealousies, and to regard one 
another as countrymen, at least in relation to foreigners. 
The War of Liberation banded them together for a 
moment in behalf of a common cause. Furthermore, 
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if it be true that to present clearly a question is to go 
halfway to its answer, his supremacy half solved the 
great problem of German politics in the nineteenth 
century. As long as the form of the old Empire 
remained, the conditions of a new and real one were 
obscured to common vision. With the destruction of 
the venerable shape, it became evident that what 
Germany wanted was a powerful leader of its own, who 
would force the smaller states to sink their rivalries in 
submission to the whole as represented by its greatest 
constituent 

Progress of the German States. — In different 
states the quickening movement varied in character 
and persistence. Bavaria, for example, presented the 
most advanced form of innovation. Wiirtemberg’s 
king, on the other hand, imposed his reforms in such 
an arbitrary manner that, notwithstanding his ability 
and the need of change throughout his new kingdom, 
his subjects were at the time conscious only of his 
tyranny and the burdens of French suzerainty. The 
subjects of Jerome Bonaparte, king of Westphalia, 
suffered more than ordinary extortion from Napoleon, 
and also experienced all the evils which could be pro- 
duced by the rule and favourites of the one Bonaparte, 
who was too vicious and careless to be worthy of a 
crown. In Baden, where devotion to French models 
was strongest, Charles Frederick contrived to obtain 
for the people an unusual proportion of benefit In 
Saxony, on the contrary, the instincts of the king and 
his well-to-do burghers forbade any change; and in 
Mecklenburg, the stronghold of the feudal nobility, 
the representatives of the oldest sovereign bouse in the 
Western world were powerless to take advantage of the 
prevailing current of events. Where, too, the country 
had been brought directly under French administration, 
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as in Hanover and Kurhesse, the return of the old 
rulers was accompanied by determined efforts to efface 
the work of the usurpers ; yet Prussia, though its juris* 
prudence was of Frederick’s making, found reason to 
retain the Code Napoleon in its Rhenish Provinces^ 
One special consequence of French domination, how- 
ever, seems to have been more or less operative through- 
out Germany. The ease with which the new France 
trampled under foot the old empire, the old Austria, 
and the old Prussia, induced everywhere a disposition 
to regard hopefully any changes which promised to 
import a democratic element into government The 
same fact called upon the rulers to compete with the 
semblance of popular institutions which the French 
introduced wherever they went. Hardenberg, Stein’s 
successor, and in some ways his peer, could find no 
more plausible excuse for rashly pledging the Prussian 
crown to a national representation than the expediency 
of distancing the dangerous Westphalian neighbour in 
the estimation of public opinion.* Hence the solemn 
acknowledgment of Germany’s debt to France, which 
many of its sovereigns made when they bid for the 
support of their subjects in the War of Liberation by 
promises of constitutional government Hence the 
famous thirteenth cirticle of the Bundesacte, “In alien 
Bundesstaaten wird eine landesst^dische Verfassung 
Statt finden.” 

Regeneration of Prussia. Edict of Emancipa- 
tion, X807, — At the same time that this metamorphosis of 

* Influenced by the same idea, as we learn from a letter of Nr^leon’i 
to Jerome, quoted by Mr. Fisher, the Emperor indsted that a liberal 
government would separate Westphalia from Fmssia more efibctively than 
the Elbe, or fortresses, or French protection. “ What people would wUh 
to revert to Prussian despotism after once tasting the benefits of a wise 
and liberal government?” But the W&tphalians seem to have most 
appreciated fighting in Napoleon’s campaigns. 
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an aggregate of states was preparing the groundwork for 
a united Germany, the regeneration of a single monarchy 
provided for the future erection of a German empire. 
It was after the Peace of Tilsit, when a large French 
army was quartered on what was left of its territory, 
and an enormous indemnity was being levied on its 
people, that Prussia shook off its lethargy and entered 
the path of reform, which was to lead it to the head- 
ship of the nation. To rescue the state from succumb- 
ing in the fierce struggle for existence, by which the 
Revolution was improving the type of all surviving 
institutions, the Freiherr vom Stein was invested with 
very great discretionary powers. Versed in the 
doctrines of Adam Smith and the lessons of English 
history, Stein and his colleagues first sought to improve 
the social and economical condition of Prussia by con- 
ferring on its inhabitants a just measure of individual 
liberty. A commission of Hardenberg’s had nearly 
completed the draft of an Edict of Emancipation when 
Stein entered office ; and it was the Freiherr’s merit to 
have suffered not a week’s delay before making it law. 
Prior to its publication, villeinage, based originally on 
the manorial system of conferring on the squires 
judiciary and police functions, ranging from absolute 
servitude to a more usual system of recognized services 
and dues from the peasant to his lord, was the condition 
of the workers of the soil in the Prussian monarchy. On 
this point the edict decreed that from Martinmas, 1810, 
every remaining form of villeinage shall cease, and 
from that date there shall be none but freemen in the 
Prussian dominions. Formerly, too, the land had been 
divided into portions confined to the nobles, burghers, 
and peasants respectively; land and people went to- 
gether, both being carefully distinguished into lots, and 
kept in separate categories. The edict decreed that 
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eveiy inhabitant is, as far as the state is concerned, 
henceforth free to acquire and own landed property of 
every kind and description ; that every noble, without 
derogation from his rank, is henceforth free to exercise 
the trades and callings of a burgher, while the butcher 
may become peasant, the peasant burgher. 

Prussian Municipal Reform. — The Edict of 
Emancipation was no more than was necessary to 
remove the worst anachronisms which the stiff military 
rigime of the Prussian monarchy had involved and 
maintained. More truly in advance was Stein’s scheme 
for introducing a limited local self-government which 
should culminate in a kind of national representation. 
Of this he was able to realize only that part which 
related to the towns. 'At one time the German cities had 
been strongholds of burgher independence and freedom, 
but from various causes, of which war and the rise of 
military absolutism were chief, this healthy feeling had 
forsaken all the centres of industry except a few free 
towns. Bureaucratic servitude, with all its concomitant 
apathy, was now the political condition of most citizens. 
In the late war, the infantine helplessness of the Prussian 
towns had strikingly been exhibited when defeat had 
smitten with paralysis the mechanical officialism on 
which they were accustomed to rely. By Stein’s muni- 
cipal reform the citizens were entrusted with the care of 
their schools, public works, and poor. At first the 
torpid towns were shy of their new responsibilities ; but 
when the War of Liberation threw the burghers on their 
own resources, and forcibly introduced them to the 
invigorating experience of self-help, a great awakening 
overtook Prussian civic life. A wholesome public 
feeling was aroused, and an instructive precedent was 
supplied to other German states for reviving in the 
towns the freer forms of the past 
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Reform of the Central Administration by Stein. 
— On the other hand, Stein was equally determined to 
*'give to the administration of affairs the greatest 
possible unity, energy, and activity ; to cause it to 
converge to the highest point ; and, in the simplest and 
most convenient manner, to place at its disposal all the 
powers of the nation and the individual.” The decrees 
which were to effect this change in the central and 
provincial administration failed to embody all that he 
contemplated. Since then other alterations have con- 
siderably modified what he did accomplish. But still it 
is his work which fashioned anew the most excellent 
bureaucracy which ever served the cause of monarchy. 

Hardenberg’s Legislation. — Although Stein’s re- 
forms were violently opposed by the aristocracy, his 
successor continued to carry out a similar policy. Some 
of Hardenberg’s measures were futile and ill-advised ; 
some were defeated by popular indifference, the hostility 
of the Junkerthum, or his own personal foibles ; but 
many were reforms of permanent value. The Jews 
were emancipated, and the guilds were abolished. 
Following the precedent by which, soon after their 
liberation, the serfs of the royal domains had been 
transformed into free proprietors, an edict for the regula- 
tion of the relations between lords of the manor and 
their peasants was issued. The Edict of Emancipation 
had left the freeman still subject to all obligations 
flowing from the possession of land. It was now 
enacted that all tenants of hereditary holdings shall 
become the absolute proprietors of their holdings after 
paying to the landlord an indemnity and surrendering 
their former claims on him. 

Retrograde Policy of Austria. — At first little was 
known of the step which Prussia had taken towards 
fitting itself for a civilizing rdle. Nor, when peace left 
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this monarchy almost wholly German, abutting in one 
direction on aggressive France and in the other on the 
Russian empire, did men understand that its interests 
must be those of the German nation. But the old 
suspicion and dislike remained as rife as before. The 
dynasties were not less jealous of their sovereignty now 
that it had become more important. The presence of 
Austria encouraged these feelings. Though the idea 
that the nucleus of a united Germany could ever be 
found in the House of Hapsburg existed only in the 
fancy of a few romanticists, yet its rivalry deprived 
Prussia of the moral weight which a claim to national 
leadership required. More adversely, the whole tenor 
of Austrian statesmanship was to maintain the principle 
of legitimacy against the pretensions of nationality, 
whether raised by discontented peoples or espoused by 
ambitious monarchies. When Naples was transferred 
to the Bourbons, Ferdinand was bound by a secret 
treaty to tolerate no constitution or innovation repug- 
nant to the old monarchical system or the principles of 
Austrian administration in Lombardy. The reaction 
against the abortive reforms of Joseph and the pitiful 
conservatism of Francis himself had effectually resisted 
everything pertaining to the Revolution except its 
armies. Even the enthusiasm of the War of Liberation 
had failed to elicit any response from the state whose 
monarch hoped to see his grandchild, the titular King 
of Rome, step into the inheritance of the Napoleonic 
Empire. Agitators against the French after the retreat 
from Moscow were arrested and banished by the 
Austrian government Austria’s standard of culture 
withheld its Gierman subjects from spiritual conununion 
with the rest of their race. Its press regulations were 
so constricting that the educated people of Vienna bad 
to thank the French occupation in 1809 for much' access 
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to the Grcrman national literature. Naturally disposed fo 
pleasure and ease, dispirited by the burdens of war and 
a terrible financial catastrophe, the Germans of Austria 
patiently accepted the intellectual pittance afforded by 
police, priests, and smugglers. And all the time their 
government studied to keep peoples submissive to their 
princes, and princes unmoved by national aspirations. 

Political Attitude of the German People. — Great, 
then, as was Germany’s gain from this period, it did not 
amount to more than a groundwork for subsequent 
development. For the present, no spontaneous popular 
force existed to remedy the faults of the political settle- 
ment. In some quarters the remembrance of the War 
of liberation and the national and constitutional hopes 
bom of that time lingered to suggest a more worthy 
fate for the German race. But the burgher population, 
the classes who in England and France were about to 
assert supremacy, were still lacking in the first qualities 
of effective citizens. Their sufferings from war, their 
difficulties when commerce resumed its proper channels, 
served to increase their lassitude. Their condition was 
in many most important respects greatly improved, 
but the great reward of their travail was to be reaped 
by another generation. 

Italy’s Need of Autonomy. — Like Germany, Italy 
dates the quickening of its national life from the 
dominion of Napoleon, and, like Germany, its period 
of fruition was long deferred. But while in these and 
other respects the development of the two nations 
presents many points of resemblance, the essential con- 
ditions of the two processes varied in one important 
particular. Germany's protracted disintegration was 
principally due to the stubbornness of constituent 
elements ; Italy’s mainly to foreign servitude, and only 
secondarily to want of solidarity of feeling. At Vienna, 
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German powers virtually controlled German affairs; 
but Italy was surrendered to its old rulers by a congress 
of strangers, before which, as a nation, it was entirely 
unrepresented.* The Italians had much to learn before 
they could be masters of themselves ; they had more to 
do before they could become their own rulers. Whereas 
Germany’s prime need was unity, Italy’s was autonomy ; 
and this characteristic difference broadly distinguished 
the course of their development. 

Influence of Napoleon’s Rule on Italy. — ^When 
the Revolution was still distant, Italian literature 
began to throw off the craven spirit of dependence 
which centuries of degradation had induced in every 
department of life. In the more serious branches 
of thought arose writers of European fame; and in 
the lighter functions of literature, talent protested 
in behalf of a more manly and moral conception of 
personal and social life. Parini initiated in style a 
return to reality, and chastened with delicate irony the 
prevailing vices and follies of the upper classes. 
Goldoni redeemed comedy from the slavery of imita- 
tion and the reproach of absurdity with plays which 
owed their attractiveness as much to their conformity 
with the national character and manners as to the 
invention, gaiety, and humour of their author. Then 
came the fervid patriotism and passion for independence 
of Alfieri and Ugo Foscolo, Hence, when Bonaparte 
established the Cispadane Republic, there were among 
the many, who could unintelligently ejaculate the 

* Admirers of the Italian struggle for independence will recall that 
three hundred years earlier Machiavelli had written, *‘Volendo cono- 
scere la virtu di uno spirito italiano, era necessario che I’ltaiia si riducesse 
nel termine ch* eir h di presente, e che la fusse piu schiava che gli Ebrei, 
piii serva che i Persi, pill disperse che gli Ateniesi, senza capo, sens* 
ordine, battuta, spogliata, lacera, corsa, ed avesse sopportato di ogni 
sorta rovine.** 
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revolutionaiy phrases, a few eager patriots to whom 
the words made the dream of Italian independence a 
vivid idea. And when the great conqueror extended 
his rule over the whole peninsula, his kinship, and the 
extermination of the strange rulers, suggested the 
thought of Italian independence and unity in quarters 
where the ideal possesses little power. Under the 
banners of the Emperor conscripts from every part of 
Italy fought side by side, and together won renown 
against the nations of Europe. Under his protection 
the citizens enjoyed the same code of law, the same 
system of administration, taxation, and instruction. 
While the nation gained confidence in itself, it buried 
not a few of the jealousies bequeathed to it by the 
Middle Ages. While it learnt to prize civic equality, it 
rejoiced in the fancy of liberty. The weight of the 
French yoke lost much of its power to gall when feudal 
privileges availed no more and burdens were equally 
distributed. It is true that of thirty thousand Italians 
who fought in Spain hardly nine thousand returned, 
and that of the twenty-seven thousand who entered 
Russia, scarcely one thousand reached home. But the 
people were accustomed to hardships, and though they 
dwelt upon them more than did spirited and ambitious 
members of the upper classes, their discontent did not 
invalidate the hopes which the leaders of public opinion 
discovered in the Napoleonic despotism.* 

References to Italian Independence. — Before 
these young national aspirations were outlawed by 
the Restoration, fortune enabled them to be recorded 
by the combined testimony of friend and foe. The 

* Writing in 1835, CoUetta said, “Se la intoUeranca della servit^ h nn 
Stt]n>licio presenter ma un bene certo e futuro de’ popoli, d£ssa Tiene agi* 
Italiani dal dominio di Buonaparte, arbitiario, violento, ma pieno di efletti 
« di tperanse.” 
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ill-fated venture of Murat on the return of Napoleon 
from Elba is numbered by an historian of Italian 
independence as the first effort in its behalf. When 
the King of Naples issued his proclamation to the 
Italian nation, “ from the Alps to the Straits of Scylla 
echoed one cry alone — Indipendenza d’ltalia — this cry, 
which later, in 1848-49 and in 1859-60, moved millions 
of Italians, drew thousands and thousands around the 
banner on which was written — Gloria, Dovere, Amor di 
patria.” Nor could his enemy afford to disregard his 
war-cry. The Emperor of Austria had declared that 
the Lombards must forget that they were Italians, and 
that his Italian provinces required to be united only by 
the bond of obedience to their emperor. Mettemich 
openly plotted to quench the spirit of Italian liberty 
and union by disorganizing the Italian army and 
repressing the name and institutions of the kingdom of 
Italy. But when the Austrian general, Bellegarde, was 
threatened by Murat and his inflammatory promises, a 
proclamation was issued to the Lombards, avowing that 
" the Emperor, Arm in his partiality to his Italian states, 
has determined upon the erection of a Lombardo- 
Venetian kingdom, as a peculiar crown land, whereby 
his Italian subjects will preserve their nationality, which 
they Mrith reason esteem so highly ; ” and an imperial 
patent announced that a viceroy would represent the 
Emperor with a regular constitution. This blast and 
counterblast, though the one was only instrumental in 
uniting an inconsiderable auxiliary force to the Nea- 
politan army, and causing some disturbance in Romagna, 
and the o^er was uttered only to be fotgotten for 
thirty-two years, betrayed the commencement of a new 
q>och in Italian histoiy, the course of which no dedaimis 
of the powers could arrest. 

The Restoration in Italy. — Nevertheless, th^ 
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restored governments insisted on presuming otherwise. 
Tuscany was the only place of importance where the 
reaction did not bring great misfortunes. This was 
chiefly because the Grand-Duke Leopold had been there 
before the French, and had left few abuses to be attacked 
or restored. But in Rome, while the wise Consalvi 
watched the interests of the Papacy at Vienna, the 
returned ecclesiastics, under the leadership of Rivarola 
and Pacca, wreaked vengeance on all French innovations. 
The whole antiquated system of justice, police, and trade 
was revived ; the Inquisition and the Jesuits were again 
called into existence; the very lighting of the streets 
was discontinued ; all political writings were placed 
under ban, and hundreds of impeachments for heresy 
were instituted; the sales of Church property were 
declared void without compensation, and eighteen 
hundred monasteries, and six hundred nunneries, which 
Napoleon had abolished, were re-established. In the 
legations a like policy was pursued. The benevolence 
of Piedmont’s king did not save this state from an 
equally violent reaction. All that had happened since 
1798 was cancelled ; the chaotic laws of 1770 were 
proclaimed, and all judicial decisions made during the 
sixteen years of French administration were declared 
inoperative ; all offices were commanded to be filled up 
according to the state calendar of 1798 ; Napoleon’s 
bridge over the Po narrowly escaped destruction, even 
the plants placed by the French in the botanical gardens 
were uprooted ; only Napoleon’s officers could not at 
first be dispensed with. Modena experienced much 
^e same treatment as Piedmont Napoleon’s Austrian 
consort, however, remained true to the French order in 
Parma, and won the r^ard of her subjects. And in 
Naples tire reaction was much less extreme than 
in Rome and Piedmont Austria, while it approved 
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and instigated this reactionary violence, and counte- 
nanced only by treacherous proclamations the aspirations 
of its Lombardo-Venetian subjects, buried the feelings 
of good fellowship, which formerly subsisted between 
the Hapsburgs and their Italian provinces, in a hateful 
system of espionage and denationalization. 

The Italian Secret Societies. — ^The apprehensions 
of Austria were not unfounded. The Italian restoration 
was, in truth, reared on an unstable soil From this time 
the fabric of Italian society was tunnelled in all directions 
by secret societies, chief of which was that of the Car- 
bonari. It is not unlikely that if the restoration had 
been conducted in a judicious manner, little more would 
have been heard of the sette; but the aggravating cir- 
cumstances attending that event, and the disbandment 
of thousands of officers, at once inflamed their revolution- 
ary temper, and greatly promoted their wide extension. 
Thanks to retrograde infatuation, conspiracy was to con- 
tend with despotism to hinder the attainment of the fair 
ideal which the empire’s discipline had vouchsafed to 
Italian patriotism. 

The Revolution in Spain. Joseph’s rule. — ^While it 
was Napoleon’s function to promote union among the 
members of Germany and Italy, in Spain his chief 
unwitting service was to split dull unity into active 
discord. When he assumed the right to change the 
sovereign dynasty, he proposed to give the country a new 
constitution. For this purpose, immediately after the 
abdication of the Bourbon family, he convoked a body of 
Spanish notables. This assembly was of its kind most 
imperfect Owing to the instantaneous insurrection of 
the people, elections to it were practicable only in districts 
already occupied by French troops ; and the greater 
number of its members, therefore, were persona degree 
who happened to be within reach. 'To such spurious 
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representation of the Spanish people Napoleon tendered 
his kingdom and constitution. From this fortuitous knot 
of Spaniards, gathered beyond the reach of the rebellion of 
their countrymen, and filled with favourable expectations 
by the well-spoken Joseph and the promised reforms of 
French rule, he secured a fictitious assent to both pro- 
posals. But by the nation itself his scheme was viewed 
with abhorrence. To its pride a foreign yoke was 
intolerable ; to its bigotry ameliorations at the hands 
of the irreligious French were maddening scourges. 
Though eventually the good sense of Joseph Bonaparte 
sometimes succeeded in moderating repugnance to his 
rule, yet “ if he had been an angel from heaven the result 
would have been the same.” The nation, as a whole, 
could in no measure be conciliated by wholesome reform 
or improved administration. 

Assembly of the Spanish Cortes, i8io. — The 
Spaniards, on their side, endeavoured to invest their 
efforts with some coherence by forming a central Junta 
out of representatives from the provincial Juntas, which 
had spontaneously arisen on the outbreak of the insur- 
rection. This irregular body proved so incapable that 
in 1809 it had to promise to convoke by the following 
year the Cortes, or national parliament. But when the 
time came for the election of the Cortes, the advance of 
the French had driven the central government into 
Cadiz. Now, of all Spanish towns Cadiz enjoyed, by 
reason of its commercial intercourse, greatest immunity 
from bigotry and prejudice. This city shared, in truth, 
the revolutionary tendencies which existed in Portugal 
at this time, though temporarily repressed by the efforts 
of war and the presence of the English. Here now 
congregated all the candidates for political power ; here 
assembled thousands of fugitives from the mainland 
laden with questions which the Junta's announcement of 
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the Cortes had raised. Long before the invasion, as long 
back, indeed, as the first half of the eighteenth century, 
when Father Feyjo6 soberly introduced Spaniards to the 
scientific knowledge of Europe, a movement in behalf of 
intellectual culture had been initiated ; and in the late 
reign a few enlightened men had encountered the 
enormities of the government by temperate demands. 
But the perversity of the people and the tyranny of 
Godoy had crushed their occasional remonstrances. In 
the central Junta this party had found representation, 
and its views had been upheld judiciously by Jovellanos, 
the wisest and most trusted of the Liberal band. But 
the ascendency which the talents and virtues of this 
leader might have given him over the assembly had been 
greatly diminished by physical ailments contracted 
during a cruel imprisonment in the previous reign. On 
the other hand, the remembrance of persecution, indig- 
nation at the official corruption and incapacity, which in 
these days of trial eveiywhere stultified the patriotism of 
the people, excited among the Liberals feelings which 
demanded firmer control than the enfeebled Jovellanos 
could exert. 

Character of the Cortes. — Thus it came about that a 
very revolutionary Cortes was elected principally from 
the tumultuous throng within Cadiz itself, for many pro- 
vinces, which were prevented from holding elections by 
the presence of the French, were represented by members 
chosen by those of their inhabitants who had fied with- 
in the walls of the town. Supported by hopeful antici- 
pations of the people (who had come to conceive an in- 
distinct idea that their misfortunes were due to the 
degradation of the Cortes in the last three hundred 
years), uncontrolled by any traditional rules or authori- 
tative instructions, the national parliament undertook 
with small misgiving the task of saving Spain from 
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immediate bondage and future misgovernment In zeal 
and industry, in unsuspected talent, in naive inex' 
perience, in distrust of Bourbon rule, in attachment to 
abstract principles, the new Cortes resembled the 
National Assembly of France without profiting by its 
example. 

Spanish Constitution of 1812. — Like its French pro- 
totype, the Cortes exhibited all its many failings when it 
came to form a constitution for Spain. After much violent 
controversy, the Liberal party overpowered the Clerical 
and Conservative opposition ; and the Cortes put forth 
the famous constitution of 1812, which, as Wellington said 
in a letter to Bathurst, it had constructed very much 
on the principle that an artist paints a picture, viz. to be 
looked at In this fabrication the two prevailing ideas 
of the Spanish reformers appeared. In order to render 
the royal power harmless, the monarch was surrounded 
by checks and limitations ; in order to prevent it from 
corrupting members, ministers were prohibited from 
sitting in the house, and a general election every two 
years was ordained, with the provision that old members 
were disqualified from serving again. To replace the 
debased monarchy, a phantom crown, a totally inex- 
perienced parliament, and a secluded executive were 
devised. 

Precarious Position of the Cortes. — ^Assuring as 
seemed this advantage over the monarchy within the 
walls of Cadiz, the Cortes was far from possessing a sound 
basis of authority over the country. It had failed to 
arrest disaster or assuage woe, and novelty no longer gave 
it the support of hope. In the town its policy and mis- 
fortunes had created many enemies, and the strength of 
the Conservatives began to appear in the conduct of the 
government. When the advance of Wellington opened 
the way for it to make a reality of its paper constitution, 
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the nation was found to be in no mood to welcome 
political experiments. Compared with the late troubles, 
the last reign seemed pleasant enough. 

Return of Ferdinand VII., 1813. — Nevertheless, 
by the folly of their opponents and their own ability, 
the Liberals again got the upper hand in the new Cortes, 
which was duly elected in 1813. When the former 
Prince of Asturias, now Ferdinand VII., was released 
from his captivity at Valen^ay, the Cortes prescribed 
the route of his return to Madrid, and ordered his 
movements to be controlled till he had taken the oath 
appointed by the new constitution. But while the 
Cortes had arranged that Ferdinand should proceed by 
Reus to Valencia, he turned aside at the petition of 
Palafox to visit Saragossa. Joyous as his reception 
had been to this point, the king here experienced for 
the first time the full force of that enthusiastic loyalty 
with which the Spanish people were still filled. Those 
who surrounded him, and wished to restore the old 
Spain, now conceived the design of annulling the con- 
stitution. At Daroca, such a course was openly pro- 
posed to him. The irresolute Ferdinand hesitated to 
take such a step ; but his reception at Valencia increased 
his confidence to such a degree that he ventured to 
show, by his behaviour to a deputation from the Cortes, 
unmistakable repugnance to the new order. Hereupon 
the Conservatives renewed their exertions, and the power 
of the Liberals rapidly declined. In Madrid, now the 
seat of the Cortes, the Liberal party was overwhelmed 
with popular execration. In the rest of the towns the 
constitution was denounced as the work of traitors and 
heathens. From the legislative assembly itself the 
opposition sent to the king a memorial stigmatizing 
with all the distortion of falsehood the deeds of the 
Cortes as factious treason. Still Ferdinand hesitated 
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to take the decisive steps which his advisers recom- 
mended. But at last his craven nature gathered courage 
for a coup d'itat. On the night of May lo, some thirty 
of the foremost Liberals in Madrid were thrown into 
prison, and the Cortes was ordered to be closed. At 
the same time a manifesto promised a mild, just, and 
liberal government, but annulled the work of the 
Cortes, and threatened with death all who attempted 
to support it. The mob quickly took the hint, and the 
royal outrage was speedily sanctioned by popular 
excesses. 

Inevitableness of Revolution in Spain. — But 
though the people conspired with their prince to effect 
a restoration, it was no more possible for Spain than 
it was for Germany or Italy to bring back the old order. 
Of all European countries it could least plead exemption 
from reform. Having been touched by the leaven of 
the revolution, neither passionate loyalty nor arrogant 
prejudice could arrest the progress of social ferment. 
Spain might defer, but it could not escape, revolution ; 
and its refusal to accept the ordeal during the age of 
wars entailed a bitter experience of civil strife and 
foreign intervention in the era of peace. 



CHAPTER VI 


MOVEMENTS IN RUSSIA, SCANDINAVIA, AND 
THE OTTOMAN EMPIRE 

“ Hereditary bondsmen 1 Know ye not 
Who would be free themselves must strike the blow? 

By their right arms the conquest must be wrought ? 

Will Gaul or Muscovite redress ye ? No ! 

True, they may lay your proud despoilers low, 

But not for you will freedom’s altars flame.” 

Byron. 

Character of Alexander I. — From more than one point 
of view the reign of Alexander I. was an important 
period in the history of Russia. The wars and policy 
of Napoleon enabled him to play in the affairs of the 
Western world a far more imposing part than the most 
sanguine of his predecessors had contemplated j peace 
left him with a large share of his enemy’s dictatorial 
power, and the Restoration brought his territories into 
closest connection with Central Europe, These con- 
sequences were in a large measure due to external 
circumstances — to the situation, extent, and climate of 
the country ; to the character of its inhabitants, and the 
necessities of neighbouring states. But it was through 
Alexander’s personal nature that the civilizing tendencies 
of this fruitful age penetrated into the land. Naturally 
susceptible to the calls of humanity, he had been edu- 
cated according to the commands of his grandmother, 
Catherine II., by a number of preceptors, of whom the 
most influential was the liberal Laharpe, a pupil of 

ISO 
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Basedow, the pedagogic reformer. Agreeably to the 
tenor of Rousseau’s doctrines, his imaginative disposition 
had been disciplined by no course of rigorous applica- 
tion. Hence he came to the throne filled with generous 
desires to ameliorate the condition of his people. Hence 
his proneness to rest content with imagining an end 
achieved rather than to exert himself over the necessary 
means. In his youth, moreover, want of information 
and experience prevented him from possessing any con- 
ception of the difficulties lying between him and his 
objects. Consequently, his attempted reforms, mainly 
falling as they did within his less mature years, resulted 
almost uniformly in failure ; and his memory is as equally 
chequered by the evil he caused as by the good he 
pursued. Nevertheless, his career imparted into Russian 
despotism a new element. He introduced into it the 
spirit of the philanthropical movement, and gave to his 
countty as much of the revolution as the dreary, back- 
ward land could receive, 

Alexander’s Efforts to reduce Serfage. — Gradually 
ridding himself of the circle which had murdered his 
father, the young Tsar gathered about him the coterie 
of congenial youths with whom he had associated as a 
prince. With them he discussed the reform of his 
empire according to the dictates of humanitarianism. 
Though taking little account of the economical aspect 
of serfage and agrarian restrictions, Alexander earnestly 
desired the liberation of the people and their lands from 
all oppressive conditions. In his eyes, such institutions 
were incompatible with happy and noble mcmhood, 
and he felt that their abolition was indispensable for a 
regeneration of Russian society. One of his first acts, 
therefore, was to grant the merchant class the power of 
acquiring land without serfs, and to the peasants on the 
Crown lands a similar privilege. He also prohibited 
alienation of the royal domains ; for it was held, rightly 
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or wrongly, that the denizens of Crown lands were 
peasants and not serfs. A million roubles a year were 
also set aside for the purchase of land by the Crown, 
and the conversion of the accompanying serfs into 
demesne peasants. In February, 1803, the advertise- 
ment of single serfs without land for sale in the news- 
papers was prohibited ; and later, such sales themselves 
were interdicted. The example of the court naturally 
secured some imitation from nobles, who were either 
anxious for the welfare of the people or desirous of 
attracting favour. Thus voluntary contracts of libera- 
tion between owners and serfs came to be legalized, 
though unfortunately with little ulterior result. 

Alexander’s Early Reforms. — Next to attract 
Alexander’s concern was education. Early in his reign 
an elaborate scheme of primary and higher instruction 
was drawn up and set in motion. Much attention was 
also paid to the development of trade and industry. 
An imperial ordinance threw open the first guild of the 
mercantile class to the nobles without prejudice to their 
privileges. At the same time an attempt was made to 
improve the efficiency of the central administration by 
increasing the powers of the senate, and by superseding 
the colleges of Peter the Great with ministries of 
Western pattern. And a commission was appointed to 
bring order into the chaos of laws, which principally 
consisted of seventy thousand ukazes of equal authority 
issued by the Tsars since the time of Alexey Michailo- 
witsch. 

Alexander’s Disappointments. — But at the end of 
his first reforming period, which extended to the Peace 
of Tilsit, Alexander found that his intention to recon- 
stitute Russian society was far from being realized. As 
he learned more exactly the state of the nation, he grew 
more desponding of success. His aspiration to be 
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emperor of a free people was foiled by dogged resist- 
ance from the nobles. Those innovations which he 
ventured to make were constantly thwarted by evasion 
and incapable administration. For example, an auction 
mart for serfs continued to exist close to the imperial 
palace. Notwithstanding active co-operation on the 
part of some of the clergy and nobility, the educational 
project was wrecked by want of qualified teachers and 
the impenetrable stupidity of the popular mind. The 
endeavour to improve the administration miscarried on 
account of imperfect demarcation of its different depart- 
ments, want of able servants, and the Tsar’s own 
autocratic foibles. Codification of the law was found 
to be so far beyond the capacity of Russian jurists that 
the charge of the work was given to a Livonian named 
Rosenkampff, who was equally ignorant of the Russian 
language and Russian law. Hence mistrust soon caused 
Alexander to withhold confidence from the incapable 
counsellors of his youth. The corruption and shame- 
lessness of his officials led him to doubt the possibility 
of honest service. In bitter reality he compassed the 
dismal circle in which great questions move in Russia. 
In bitter truth he discovered that, for a great political 
change, all classes of the people were neither intellectu- 
ally, morally, nor politically prepared, and that such 
preparation can never be brought about without some 
great administrative revolution. 

Speranski’s Administrative Reform. — Thus, when 
Alexander allied himself with Napoleon, he was quite 
ready to dismiss his advisers, who were in favour of 
English models and an English alliance, and to seek 
for new help which should be at once more practical 
and more congruous with his changed foreign policy. 
Such help he found in Speranski — the Russian Turgot, 
as Stern calls him — a man of great energy and mental 
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power, who had acquired extensive practical experience 
while raising himself from a very humble station. To 
this man Alexander transferred his entire confidence. 
With him alone he debated the reform of his empire, 
and from him alone he sought means for carrying it 
out Speranski, who was not unacquainted with the 
doctrines of Adam Smith, and was helped by two others 
holding similar views, was convinced that only straight- 
forward economy and taxation could redeem the 
calamitously depreciated paper currency, and that free 
trade alone could improve the resources of the people. 
Though no trained financier, Speranski might have 
succeeded by force of his natural abilities in placing the 
Russian exchequer on a firm basis if he had continued 
in power for a few years. But it is very doubtful 
whether his want of juristic training would ever have 
allowed him to give a thoroughly serviceable code of 
laws to the Russian people. Yet he rigorously applied 
himself to this task. Rosenkampff’s commission was 
broken up into sections, and Speranski set to work to 
evolve from the results of their labours a law-book 
founded on general principles. Like every clever lay- 
man of liberal tendencies in those days, he was full of 
admiration for the Code Napoleon, and he naturally 
sought advice by corresponding with French lawyers. 
Consequently, when the first part of his work was laid 
before the government, it was found to be very remotely 
related to Russian authoritative sources, and to possess 
a strong resemblance to the French code. That Russia 
was not sufficiently advanced for such a scheme of 
legislation can hardly be doubted; yet even an un- 
suitable code seemed preferable to the chaotic juris- 
prudence which opened the way to boundless bribery 
of judges, and actually allowed an impudent pleader to 
stultify a supreme court by citing imaginary ukazes. 
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But these considerations obtained little weight at the 
time. It sufficed to accuse the author of an intention to 
palm off on the Russian people a bad translation of 
Napoleon’s law-book. 

Fall of Speranski, March, 1812. — From the first 
the alliance with France had been disliked by the 
country. The wars against the French in behalf of 
strangers had been unpopular, but more so was their 
inglorious termination. This dissatisfaction increased 
as the true nature of the connection with Napoleon 
became more apparent. Moreover, the taste for French 
culture, imparted to the upper classes in Catherine’s 
reign, had given place to solicitude for the integrity of 
the Russian national character. The Revolution had 
sent thousands of French exiles to Russia to seek a 
livelihood by teaching their language and accomplish- 
ments. At first welcomed as an opportune reinforce- 
ment to the staff of instructors, they soon incurred 
odium by their tendency to suppress the sense of 
nationality and independence in the Russian youth. 
The earlier satirical literature had been succeeded by 
imitations of the French sentimental writers in excellent 
harmony with the tone of Alexander’s early government ; 
but now both were superseded by a patriotic reaction, 
which grew more violent as the breach between the 
Tsar and Napoleon widened. The circumstances of 
Speranski’s rise to power had erroneously marked him 
as an adherent of France, and had excited against him 
the animosity of the patriotic party. His tribute to the 
French code, published at a time when war with France 
was imminent, strengthened the attacks of his enemies. 
Already his determination to reform radically the 
country, his utterances concerning an impending eman- 
cipation of the serfs, his indifference to high society, had 
made him an object of detestation to the aristocracy 
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and old Russian party. Now patriotism leagued with 
conservatism and jealousy to discredit him in the eyes 
of the Tsar. For a short time Alexander’s impression- 
able nature withstood these attacks, but gradually he 
lost faith in the man who had been his right hand. On 
the occasion of a comparatively unimportant indiscre- 
tion he yielded to the cries of treason, and hardly 
forbore from depriving his minister of life as well as 
office. In March, 1812, Speranski was suddenly 
banished from St. Petersburg, and his enemies cele- 
brated what they called the first victory over the French. 

Commencement of Alexander’s Second Period. — 
After the War of Liberation Alexander returned home, 
filled with new views and prepossessions. To the 
ambition which had made him the abettor and conqueror 
of Napoleon, he had added indulgence in religious 
mysticism. During his sojourn in Western Europe he 
came under the influence of Christian charlatans and 
dreamers. When he reached home he was more a 
champion of the Holy Alliance than a servant to the 
cause of humanity. 

Settlement of Scandinavia. Sweden under Ber- 
nadette. — Like his predecessors, who had contributed 
to the civilization of Russia, Alexander considerably 
extended the limits of the empire, and he thus became 
instrumental in effecting the settlement of Scandinavia, 
which endured till yesterday. He seized Finland in 
1808, and by the Peace of Friderikshamm, Sweden 
ceded its territorj^ up to the river Tornea, together with 
the islands of Aland. The sturdy resistance of the 
Finns caused Alexander to confirm the liberal con- 
stitution which Gustavus III. had given them. Sweden’s 
indemnity for this loss was more directly due to the 
vicissitudes of the revolutionary wars. Since Carl XIII., 
who was proclaimed king after the dethronement of 
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Gustavus IV., had no children, and the Danish prince 
who was elected to be his successor died suddenly 
under suspicious circumstances, the Swedes made 
Bemadotte, Prince of Ponte Corvo, heir to the throne. 
This marshal of Napoleon was a Gascon by birth, who 
had already abandoned the life of a lawyer for a military 
career, when the Revolution opened to his soldierly and 
administrative abilities a rapid advance to offices of 
distinction. During his administration of Hanover and 
the Hanse towns, he had gained much popularity ; and 
by his treatment of the Swedish army on its retreat out 
of Lauenburg in the war with Prussia, he had won the 
regard of many Swedish officers. His appointment to 
be Sweden’s future king was so far from being a work 
of Napoleon that, though he obtained a formally cordial 
permission to accept it, both parties felt the change to 
involve a total reversal of their relationship. Bemadotte 
renounced his French citizenship and embraced the 
Lutheran creed ; he was adopted by Carl XIII. as a 
son, while he relieved the infirm king of the arduous 
business of government, and did all in his power to 
shield his new country from the tyranny of his former 
master. Napoleon, on the other hand, commenced a 
relentless persecution of Sweden from the time of his 
instalment in power. Still, Bemadotte was a typical 
product of the Revolution, and Sweden obtained an 
appropriate result from his services. From its own 
domestic revolution it had secured constitutional 
changes, which formed a wholesome modification of 
the monarchical innovations of Gustavus III. From its 
French ruler it received the much coveted possession of 
Norway. Bemadotte demanded this as the price of his 
assistance to Russia against France, notwithstanding 
the fact that peace with Denmark had been concluded 
long ago at Jonkoping. The arbitrary nature of the 
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bargain did not prevent it from being ratified at 
Vienna. 

Denmark loses Norway, 1814. — The sole offence 
which could be pleaded to justify this unprincipled 
dismemberment was Denmark’s alliance with Napoleon# 
The fault, or rather misfortune, was common to most 
European countries at that time, and Denmark deserved 
retribution less than any other continental state. 
Under its regent, who became Frederick VI. in 1808, 
and his minister Bemstorff, it had striven to preserve a 
dignified neutrality throughout the revolutionary wars, 
and had made no small advance in civilization. Serfage 
had been abolished ; the slave trade had been prohibited 
earlier than in any other state ; education had been 
actively encouraged, and trade promoted. But the 
country had been twice attacked by England, once for 
expostulating against British maritime policy, once on 
suspicion that its fleet would fall a prey to Napoleon. 
It had thus finally been compelled to range itself on the 
side of France. It had also been obliged to maintain 
this alliance to the last in order to support its claim on 
Norway. But in the campaign of 1813, Bernadotte, 
who was anxious to do the French as little damage as 
possible, in view of the contingency of his being called 
upon to be Napoleon’s successor, brought the Danes to 
a separate peace, and compelled them by the treaty of 
Kiel to cede Norway to Sweden in exchange for Swedish 
Pomerania and the Isle of Rugen.* In the following 
November Denmark purchased peace with England by 

* This period is notable for another saccessfhl effort of the Swedes to 
disengage their peninsula from the influence of the Danes. By the com* 
pletion of the Trollhoeta canal, which opened up navigation between 
Gothenburg and Lake Wener, a system of internal navigation between the 
Baltic and the Kattegat was made possible, and the Swedes were rendered 
independent of Denmark’s command of the Sound and other natural 
channels out of the Baltic. 
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the cession of Heligoland. Further, Prussia completed 
its misfortunes by taking Swedish Pomerania and Riigen 
at the arbitraiy valuation of Lauenburg and two million 
thalers, on the ground that it had fomented an insurrec- 
tion in Norway against Swedish rule. The Norwegians, 
more akin in language and habits to the Danes, cherished 
a keen dislike of their neighbours over the mountains. 
When they heard of their transference to Sweden they 
declared themselves independent, formed an almost 
republican constitution, and elected a Danish prince to 
be their king. But Bernadotte entered their country 
before any adequate defence could be prepared, and 
they were compelled to bow to the new arrangement. 
Nevertheless, they succeeded in preserving their inde- 
pendent government, constitution, and laws. Their 
connection with Sweden, indeed, resulted in little more 
than allegiance to a common sovereign. But in our 
own time we have seen that even this bond has proved 
too irksome, and again a Danish prince has been chosen 
to be Norway’s king. 

Russian-Turkish War, 1806-12. Peace of Bucha- 
rest, May, 1812. — Towards Turkey Alexander pursued 
the traditional policy of his house with as much vigour 
as Western affairs would permit. But no war of con- 
quest broke out till 1806, for Sultan Selim was ready to 
make many concessions rather than to interrupt his plans 
for internal reform by disturbing the peace of Jassy. 
This war dragged on till, after a few successes and 
many reverses, the Porte obtained in 1812 peace at the 
price of Bessarabia and part of Moldavia. Impending 
war with France induced Russia to be content with the 
boundary of the Pruth, and the road to Constantinople 
was left still too long and difficult for the comfort of 
Muscovite statesmen. 

Decay of the Ottoman Empire. — This respite 
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belied the expectc^tions which onlookers in the eighteenth 
century had formed of the fate of the Ottoman empire. 
Since the Peace of Carlowitz, in 1699, the Turks had 
been obliged to abandon that demeanour of scornful 
superiority which ignorance, religious arrogance, and 
military success had caused them to assume towards 
the Giaours. From that time the imperial system, which 
the sultans had founded on the word of the Koran, on 
contempt for infidels, and on prowess in war, was in full 
decline. How rapid was the subsequent decay of the 
Ottoman power in Europe, the Peace of Kainardji 
showed in 1774, when the Turks made to Russia con- 
cessions directly subversive of the integrity of their 
empire. At that time the final triumph of the cross 
over the crescent was regarded as merely a question of 
convenience to Austria and Russia — a question which 
Joseph and Catherine together came very near settling. 
Nor, when the accession of the wary Leopold to Joseph’s 
troubled throne rid Turkey of one of its traditional 
enemies, was the ability of Russia alone to restore 
Christian worship in St. Sophia doubted by those who 
were cognisant of the state of Ottoman resources. The 
will, too, to undertake the enterprise single-handed was 
not wanting to Catherine ; and it is notorious that the 
pacification of Jassy was only an armistice to enable 
the Empress to gather the ripe rewards of perfidy 
nearer home. But the death of Catherine saved the 
Porte from a renewal of her attack, and Turkey’s next 
cession was to Alexander by the Peace of Bucharest. 

Degeneracy of the Janissaries. — Though the im- 
potence of the Turkish armies appeared to be the chief 
cause of the threatened collapse of the Ottoman empire, 
it was in itself only one consequence of a more general 
and fatal weakness. Founded upon conquest and 
organized after feudal fashion, the heritage of the 
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sultans retained its pristine power only so long as 
its rulers were extraordinarily able and vigorous men. 
But no really great potentate was produced by the 
House of Othman after Suleiman the Magnificent. 
From that time, in spite of occasional wise ministers and 
energetic sultans, the government of the Porte degene- 
rated till it became a rigime of feebleness, corruption, 
and imbecility, such as only an oriental despotism 
can keep in existence. At the end of the eighteenth 
century it had reached the lowest depths of abasement. 
The central administration was ignorant and vicious 
beyond belief; and the provincial governors, though 
nominally servants of the sultan, were in most cases 
rulers who rendered slight allegiance to their lord, and 
often withstood his mandates to the extremity of civil 
war. Long ago the janissaries, once the tribute and 
terror of Christendom, had become a privileged order 
of insolent Turkish militia, whose incapacity in the field 
was only equalled by pertinacity in preying upon the 
resources of the state and the earnings of the peasant. 
Fear of their insurrection fettered every sultan, for 
never yet had the government been able to oppose 
their determined demands. Their intolerance of every 
step towards reform was supported by the fanatical 
bigotry of the Moslem mob. It effectually prevented 
the Ottoman despots from discharging those functions 
of order and civilization which are the part of monarchs 
when feudal discipline has ceased to render tolerable 
the institutions of mediaeval barbarism. 

Accession of Selim III., 1789. — ^The nature of these 
evils and the history of other nations suggested a 
remedy to be immediately applied if the patrimony of 
the House of Othman was to be preserved from hostile 
dismemberment or spontaneous disintegration. In most 
European states there had recently been shown what 

M 
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the advent of strong and enlightened monarchs could 
effect for national disorders, and in nearly every case 
it had been proved that a disciplined standing army 
was the indispensable instrument which such monarchs 
needed. Now, although the position of Turkish sove- 
reign was very weak, and not the rudiments of an 
efficient military force existed, it was conceivable that 
a sultan of strong character might find an iopportunity 
to fortify himself against the rabble of Stamboul, and 
train an army capable of subduing rebellious pashas 
and discontented janissaries. It was, therefore, a coin- 
cidence of no little moment that, when Turkey was 
granted an intermission of foreign attack, a prince of 
no common calibre was reigning at Constantinople. 
Selim III. mounted the Turkish throne with a deter- 
mination to root out abuse and introduce Western 
reforms ; but he made all his efforts subsidiary to the.' 
creation of an efficient standing army. He found the 
Ottoman forces without uniformity of weapons or move- 
ments, with no condition of success except the desperate 
valour of the individual Turk. Perceiving the great 
superiority conferred by discipline and drill, he resolved 
to form a militaty force after the European pattern. A 
small body of disciplined soldiers was actually service- 
able before Bonaparte invaded Egypt. This step was 
achieved by means of French help; and after the 
renewal of peace the hollow friendship of Napoleon 
continued to place at his disposal facilities for teaching 
his subjects to fight in Western fashion. 

Fall of Selim III. Accession of Mahmoud 11., 
1808. — But Selim’s measures against the insurgent 
janissaries of Servia had provoked much discontent 
among the order and among his Mohammedan subjects. 
When he proceeded to ordain that picked men from 
the irregular troops should be trained into regular 
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soldiers, the janissaries murdered his agents and 
attacked the new force. Finally, those of Constanti- 
nople, in league with the Mufti, Ulema, and Kaimakan, 
deposed him from his throne, and placed thereon Mus- 
tapha, the eldest son of Abdul Hamid. Bairactar, the 
loyal pasha of Rustchuk, attempted to restore Selim, 
but before he was able to force an entrance into the 
seraglio, the unfortunate ex-sultan had died by order 
of Mustapha. Mahmoud, Mustapha’s brother and sole 
remaining Ottoman prince, after narrowly escaping a 
similar fate, was immediately raised to the throne by 
Bairactar, who assumed the office of grand vizier. But 
this government also fell in the endeavour to carry 
through Selim’s abortive project, and the youthful 
Mahmoud was forced to acquiesce in the demand for 
a return to the old institutions. Without experience, 
powerless, and at war with Russia, the new sultan was 
long compelled to observe his agreement with the 
impracticable mob. The janissaries little suspected 
that in place of the mild Selim they had made sultan 
one whose grim renown was to be that of destroyer 
of their tribe. The world, too, failed to understand that 
the worst days of the Ottoman empire were drawing 
to a close. Yet in Selim’s ill-fated efforts, in the in- 
choate plans which he communicated to his nephew 
when sharing his imprisonment, were the germs of a 
revival of the Ottoman despotism. Through them the 
revolution, too distant to purge Europe of Mussulman 
domination, succeeded in imparting such small impulse 
to improvement as was sufficient to prolong the life of 
the Ottoman empire. To them it is primarily due that 
the Turk still vexes South-Eastern Europe, and that a 
time has come when the West shudders at the prospect 
of his withdrawal. 

New Phase of Revolt against Turkish Rule.— 
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But while these events foreshadowed a continuance of 
Turkish rule in Europe, others were tending to curtail 
its extent. The revolts of the Porte’s Christian subjects, 
which hitherto had aimed only at helping foreign in- 
vaders, now became struggles of the subject nations to 
help themselves. During this period a struggle for 
independence was actually carried on with no little 
success by the Servian people, and silent preparations 
for a greater revolt were being undertaken by the 
Greeks. 

Position of the Greeks in the Empire. — Among 
the Christian subjects of the Porte, the Greeks occupied 
a unique position. In numbers inferior only to the 
Wallachian and Sclavonian races, they possessed an 
ecclesiastical, official, and commercial status to which 
other Rayah populations could lay no claim. Over 
orthodox nations they exercised, of course, religious 
ascendency. And, together with spiritual functions, 
the Greek Church held in trust for the Turkish 
government extensive official authority. 

In many districts the Greek laity took the place of 
a middle class. In some, notably in Wallachia and 
Moldavia, they were as supreme as the Turks were in 
Greece. In Constantinople they filled offices of respon- 
sibility in the government, and formed the wealthy 
quarter of the Phanar. But, though elevated in con- 
sideration of their own abilities, they did nothing to 
civilize the Ottoman government. Useful as they were 
to their masters, they brought no benefit to the people 
committed to their charge. As tax-gatherers and 
deputy-governors of the Turk, they were hated no less 
for falseness and rapacity than for the odious nature of 
their office. Nor did their advancement contribute 
much to the weal of their obscurer brethren. Instances 
did occur when an influential Greek used his power to 
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ameliorate the condition of a portion of his race, or 
to help a fellow in misfortune ; but the fame of the 
Phanariots was bad, even among their own countrymen. 
Hence the advancement of individual Greeks did 
nothing to promote the growth of national feeling and 
patriotism ; while disparity of condition, and the intense 
egoism and unscrupulousness of the Greek character 
conspired to perpetuate disunion. 

Intellectual awakening of the Greeks. — Between 
the Greek mind and the enlightenment of the eighteenth 
century there existed a natural affinity. Possessed 
with a pedantic faith in the efficacy of learning, quick 
of comprehension yet shallow, encyclopaedic but in- 
capable of severe application, the Greeks readily par- 
ticipated in the intellectual movement which then 
passed over Europe. But from this source they could 
derive only unrest and a visionary philanthropy. Some- 
thing more was required to invigorate and unify a 
people whose repute it was to be as jealous, false, and 
avaricious among themselves as they were servile 
towards the strong and piratical towards the defenceless. 
Some deeper and more national agency was necessary 
to rally round a common standard the ill-used peasantry 
and the privileged communes, the thriving traders and 
the rapacious satraps and officials, the patriotic clergy 
and the traitorous episcopacy. Now it was the fortune 
of the Greeks to possess a heritage capable of uniting 
all who spoke their tongue, and suggestive to all 
their race of the deeds which the heroes of antiquity 
achieved against the barbarians. In their most de- 
graded days they had been the least unlettered of the 
nations, and never had they entirely lost sight of their 
reputed origin. As has recently been well said, they 
combine ^‘two usually irreconcilable qualities — great 
aptitude for business and great love of book-learning,” 
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Now, when the fashionable culture of Europe was 
pervaded with admiration for classical times, they 
eagerly studied the language and authors of ancient 
Hellas. That they excelled not in classical erudition, 
according to the standard of more cultivated nations, 
mattered no more to the efficacy of this, their centraliz- 
ing medium, than did the want of permanent worth in 
the productions of the Sturm und Drang period affect 
the potency of that movement over the German people. 
The study alone touched the most patriotic chords of 
the nation, and united for once all sections in pursuit 
of a common object. Tangible proofs of result were 
afforded by the establishment of numerous Hellenic 
schools. Palpable indication of a deeper influence was 
given by the construction of a new modern language, 
intelligible in every province, neither conflned to the 
learned, nor unequal to the wants of literary expression. 
Koraes, a native of Chios, was the guardian of this 
reform. He was the arbitrator between those who 
desired to retain unaltered the people’s dialect and those 
who advocated a return to the classical language. But 
better known is Rhigas, the poet of the revolutionary 
aspirations which were kindled by the sight of the 
French Republic. His songs gained rapid and exten- 
sive currency, and he was one of the first to plot the 
liberation of Greece. He was, moreover, the first 
martyr for the national cause, being betrayed, in 1798, 
by the Austrian police to the Pasha of Belgrade. He 
died, it is said, with the prophecy on his lips that the 
nation must some day reap the fruits of the seed he had 
sown. From him dated the insurrectionary, as dis- 
tinguished from the nationalizing, influence of the 
literary revival. 

The Philomuse Society, 1812. Disregard of the 
Powers at Vienna, — It was inevitable that the energy 
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of intellectual progress should be diverted by mortifying 
reality into the path of revolutionary agitation. The 
grievous contrast between the ideal and the existent 
made it impossible for those who laboured for the one 
to remain patiently harassed by the other. Even the 
judicious and temperate Koraes was not averse to the 
methods of force if a favourable opportunity for their 
employment presented itself. The fiery Rhigas, deluded 
both as regards the readiness of the Greeks for re- 
bellion and the succour which Bonaparte’s oriental 
campaign might bring to the sultan’s subjects, threw 
himself into the work of sedition with incautious ardour. 
A premature victim to the spirit of reaction, he never- 
theless bequeathed to his countrymen the plan of 
secret combination which, though frustrated in the first 
instance by his death, furnished a model for later and 
more successful organizations. In 1812 and 1814 were 
established the two societies which have made memor- 
able the abortive association of Rhigas. The first was 
the Philomuse Society, which was established at Athens 
for the ostensible purpose of encouraging literature and 
education, and, with special reference to Lord Elgin’s 
late raid, of preserving the relics of ancient art; the 
second was the Philik6 Hetairia, a secret society for the 
purpose of creating a rebellion against Turkey. But 
the conspirators for culture were no more able to avoid 
political action than were the conspirators for revolution. 
In their quiet way they probably did no less to produce 
the sanguinary outbreak which belongs to the history 
of a later period. They proceeded to the high court of 
nations at Vienna, and there stated the demand of 
Greece for freedom. They enlisted in their cause much 
sympathy, and had the satisfaction of seeing the 
inheritors of the present pay homage to their glorious 
namesakes of antiquity. They received into their ranks 
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the Tsar and other princes, and bestowed upon then® 
and many ministers the ring of their order. Yet they 
gained nothing ; and they left Vienna in the same 
capacity as the hired cooks and artists, as discarded 
amusers of the wealthy and noble. 

The Philik^ Hetairia, 1814. — Then the Greeks 
knew that they had nothing to expect from the powers 
in peace, and that they must win their independence 
by something more cogent than appeals to justice and 
sentiment But the Philomuse society was not fit for a 
turbulent and belligerent work. It could only educate ; 
it could not fight Some different association was re- 
quired to carry the matter to another stage. This was 
supplied by the Philik6 Hetairia, which was established 
in Odessa by illiterate merchants filled with chagrin by 
the behaviour of the Congress. It existed at a time 
when secret societies were thought to be rife in Europe, 
and thus a fictitious importance has been reflected on 
it. But, in truth, it possessed no member nor charac- 
teristic to lift it above similar combinations of a vulgar 
order ; and it abounded in the corruption and childish- 
ness natural to such organizations. Nevertheless, it 
represented the dominant tendency of the nation at the 
time ; it was in the hands of men of action, if not of 
discretion ; and, as it hailed from the land of the Tsar, 
it never scrupled to refer to the Russian autocrat as its 
abettor. Its deeds and follies belong to the tale of the 
Greek revolution itself, but its existence was as charac- 
teristic of Greek disgust at the policy of reaction as the 
sette were of Italy’s disappointment. 

Influence of Ali Pasha. — In the Ottoman empire 
there were seldom long wanting favourable opportunities 
for insurrection. In behalf of Servia, rebel pashas and 
janissaries paralyzed the sultan’s power; to Greece 
a mutinous pasha and the disordered state of the 
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provincial militia afforded facilities for revolt. The pasha 
was Ali, the Albanian ruler of Janina, who arrived at 
the summit of his power during this period. In those 
days all the ferocity and disquietude of the Middle Ages 
survived in Albania, and Ali recommended himself to 
the Porte by his success in extirpating the lawless 
chieftains who disputed his supremacy. When leading 
his contingent against Pasvanoglu, the mighty pasha 
of Widdin, he discovered the rottenness of the Otto- 
man power, and he came to the conclusion that, by 
unsparing bloodshed and unfaltering guile, he could 
found a principality of his own before he died. A 
principality he did, indeed, win for himself, and in it 
he wielded that tyranny which suffers no iniquity but 
its own. He was — 

“ Albania’s chief, whose dread command 
Is lawless law ; for with a bloody hand 
lie sways a nation, turbulent and bold.*’ 

But his schemes miscarried when his authority seemed 
most firmly established. He hoped to form a Greek 
and Albanian kingdom, and renounce all allegiance to 
the Porte. Ignorant of the formidable character of 
Sultan Mahmoud, he thought that it would be an easy 
task to sever all connection with Constantinople ; mis- 
apprehending the nature of the movement in Greece, 
he thought that the Christians would willingly make 
common cause with him against the Turks. But the 
grand signior proved too strong for him ; and the 
Greeks were thinking of other refuge from Turkish 
tyranny than Ali’s despotism and sham constitutions. 
Hence the result of his life’s villainy was to smooth the 
way for a Greek insurrection, and of his death-struggle 
to create a diversion of the Ottoman forces which aided 
the outbreak. His fall forms the counterpart to the 
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operations of the Philik^ Hetairia as the immediate 
occasion of the Greek revolution. 

Servia harassed by the Janissaries. — ^Though a 
greater sufferer from Turkish cruelty, Servia was happier 
than Greece in preserving its courage and sense of 
nationality. The brave Serbs had never lost all remem- 
brance of their empire and the disaster of Kossova. 
When restoring the country to the Porte, by the Peace of 
Sistova, Austria had stipulated for a complete amnesty 
to all the inhabitants who had taken part in the war 
against the sultan. Conformably with this agreement, 
they received a pasha who seems to have striven to 
rule the province with mildness and equity; and his 
successor won by his solicitude for the welfare of the 
pashalik the title of the “ Servian Mother.” But judi- 
cious appointments from Constantinople were powerless 
to secure the Serbs from oppression. The janissaries 
of Belgrade were the most unruly of their order, and 
they not only preyed upon the Rayahs, but openly 
contested with the spahis for possession of the country. 
At last the complaints of the Serbs and spahis com- 
pelled the sultan to remonstrate with the freebooting 
janissaries, by obscurely threatening them with punish- 
ment at the hands of soldiers of a different nation and 
creed. Hereupon the janissaries, conjecturing that a 
rising of the Rayahs was referred to, hastened to 
massacre all who were likely to prove dangerous to 
their power. At first overwhelmed with dismay, the 
Serbs soon organized a valiant resistance, and, with the 
open connivance of the sultan, they victoriously crushed 
the dominion of their oppressors. 

Revolt of the Serbs. — ^The Serbs then began to 
consider some better means of providing for their future 
safety than a return to the old state of dependency on 
the Ottoman Porte. They hesitated to obey the sultan’s 
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commands to resume their usual occupations. While 
they did not contemplate repudiating his suzerainty, 
they cast about for some more efficient protection. 
Advances were made to Austria, but failed to receive 
cordial response. Application was then made to Russia, 
who had ever manifested great tenacity in retaining 
concessions from the Porte, and had vigilantly exercised 
a protectorate over Moldavia and Wallachia. In the 
protracted conflict which followed, the Serbs became 
the allies of the Russians. Unfortunately, their leaders 
were induced to place implicit confidence in the Tsar. 
In the Peace of Bucharest they insisted on coming to 
terms through Russia rather than directly with the 
Porte. Yet throughout the war the people continued 
to be guided by the idea that they “ should obtain every 
internal liberty possible without breaking the external 
bonds with Constantinople ; ” and it was a fatal conse> 
quence of the political incapacity of their chiefs that 
they sought to compass this end by means of the good 
offices of the Porte’s worst foe. Hence, in the treaty 
of Bucharest, the stipulations in behalf of Servia’s in- 
ternal autonomy took the form of concessions unsup- 
ported by any guarantee. The circumstances under 
which the treaty was made left the Porte at liberty to 
construe these concessions as it chose. It commenced 
by robbing them of all validity by refusing to leave the 
Serbs their arms, or to assure them against the return 
of the spahis. 

Defective Organization of the Serbs. — On the 
Serbs themselves, then, depended what benefit they 
should reap from their hardships and sacrifices. These, 
^ain, brave as ever, and more confident than at first, 
depended on their organization for what effective action 
they could oppose against the armies of the sultan. 
Now, the original primitive village government of the 
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Serbs had been prevented from adapting itself to the 
requirements of national administration, not only by 
the violent nature of the revolution, but also by the 
ambitions which a military career had generated in the 
more influential men. The chiefs, to whom victory was 
due, were unwilling to surrender their authority when 
the Turks were not present, and the imminence of a 
return of the enemy caused their pretensions to be 
tolerated. Yet the rule of such men could not but be 
rude, grasping, and disunited. Some approach was 
certainly made to a national government from the first ; 
but virtually the central power was vested in the chief 
leader on the battlefield. This was Kara George,* a 
Servian peasant, who had passed some time in the 
Austrian service, and was prospering by the trade of a 
pig-dealer when the war broke out. As a warrior he 
deserved the confidence of his countrymen, but as a 
diplomatist he was childishly incapable of coping with 
the disunion of his colleagues and the intrigues of the 
accredited Russian agents. 

Defeat of the Serbs. — The Turks, on the other 
hand, advanced to coerce the Serbs with the armies 
which had served against Russia; and Belgrade was 
soon left to the mercy of the enemy. Then was mani- 
fested once again how unfavourable to the production of 
heroes is a long spell of Turkish dominion. The senate, 
the military chiefs, even the rugged Kara George him- 
self, fled beyond the frontier into Austria. The people, 
paralyzed by these defections, awaited in trembling the 
cruelties of Turkish vengeance. One leader alone 
refused to desert his country in the hour of need, 
Milosh Obrenovics remained behind to mediate between 

* Or Black George, on account of his gloomy disposition. Kara is 
th* Turkish word, and Czemi the Servian, for “black,” but the former is 
most frequently used in history. 
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the despairing Serbs and their conquerors. By craft and 
corruption he redeemed his countrymen from some of 
their miseries, though he secretly prepared for a new 
insurrection. While he pacified the nation, he ascer- 
tained that no help was to be looked for from the 
powers at Vienna; while he pandered to Turkish 
avarice, he sought an opportune moment for renewed 
rebellion. Resistance against Turkish misusage was 
about to pass into tentative but steadfast efforts to 
secure entire freedom from Ottoman occupation. 



CHAPTER VII 


THE INDUSTRIAL REVOLUTION IN ENGLAND 

“ To produce a state of things in which the physical advantages 
of civiliz^ life can exist in a high degree, the stimulus of increasing 
comforts and constantly elevated desires must have been felt by 
millions ; since it is not in the power of a few individuals to create 
that wide demand for useful and ingenious applications, which 
alone can lead to great and rapid improvements, unless backed by 
that arising from the speedy diffusion of the same advantages 
among the mass of mankind.”—SlR John Herschel. 

“ There would be nothing capricious or perverse in treating the 
expansion of England over the seas as strictly secondary to the 
expansion of England within her own shores, and to all the causes 
of it in the material resources and the energy and the ingenuity of 
her sons at home. Supposing that a historian were to choose to 
fix on the mechanical and industrial development of England as 
the true point of view, we are not sure that as good a case might 
not be made out for the inventions of Arkwright, Hargreaves, and 
Crompton as for the acquisition of the colonies ; for Brindley and 
Watt as for Clive and Hastings.”— John Morley. 

Area of the English Industrial Revolution. — Social 
revolutions may be roughly claissed as political and 
economical. The ground-plan of modern continental 
Europe was especially the work of political agencies, 
notwithstanding the vast economical changes involved ; 
the ground-work of modern England was primarily the 
result of industrial progress, notwithstanding the total 
redistribution of political power ultimately implied. 
But while the great European revolution was confined 
within its own area, the industrial revolution of England 

m 
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has been more cosmopolitan than any other event in 
recorded history. The one was chiefly consequent on 
decay, and wholly directed by an imaginary return to 
primitive right. The other was produced by a society, 
not without a tolerable share of natural equity, pressing 
forward to utilize the powers which human ingenuity 
and organization had gained over physical conditions. 
Hence, while the first extended only where certain 
social evils prevailed, the second has become the birth- 
right of every community which has reached a certain 
stage of progress.* Hence, too, instead of being con- 
ducted by warriors and legislators, whose services are 
limited to their country and age, the English industrial 
revolution was the work of massive popular tendencies 
which are dominant wherever mankind is possessed of 
vigour and freedom. 

Advance of Agriculture. — ^Among industries, agri- 
culture is the one which supports all others ; and in the 
days of which we treat, men were still able to regard 
the cultivation of England’s soil as the foundation of 
English industry. It was therefore an event of the first 
importance that, during the eighteenth century, a new 
system of husbandry, stock-breeding, and agrarian 
economy came into operation which bade fair to keep 
pace with the needs of a rapidly increasing population. 
The traditional system had been distinctly Virgilian ; 
and Virgil had written in the first Georgic— • 

•‘At si non fuerit Tcllus foecunda, sub ipsum 
Arctunim tenui sat erit suspcndere sulco.** 

Now, said Jethro Tull, the first and greatest of the 
theoretical innovators, “None of the improvements 
made on any sort of arable land by foreign grasses or 

^ “La r^olution industrielle en Angleterre a ^td la preface de la 
revolution industrielle dans le monde entier.”— Mantoux. 
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turnips could have been introduced into Britain without 
renouncing the sat erit doctrine of Virgil ; for they 
will not succeed on any sort of land without pulveriza- 
tion by tillage ; and they are most generally made on 
light land, and therefore may be properly called anti- 
Virgilian.” At that time agricultural improvements 
were very slowly diffused. When Arthur Young made 
his tours in 1768 and 1770, he found in the more back- 
ward districts abundant survivals from the period of 
rude and slovenly practice. To add an extreme instance 
to his testimony, it is worth recalling that a select 
committee on agriculture, in 1833, elicited the fact that 
so lately as 1817 the natives of Cardiganshire had to 
be taught how to grow green crops before they could 
enjoy any fresh mutton or beef in winter. But thirty 
years after his tours. Young was able to write of the 
country in general, “ The great flight has been taken 
in the last forty years,” and " curious it is to me now to 
travel and see the marvellous change.” From the wars 
agriculturists received fresh stimulus to exertion, and 
capital was laid out more freely than ever on the land. 
By 1813 the agricultural produce of the United King- 
dom had increased by one-fourth within the preceding 
ten years ; * rents had risen considerably over one 
hundred per cent., after all possible influence of war 
prices was discounted, and the stiff lands, which formerly 
commanded the best price, had fallen in value below 
the lighter soils when managed under the new tillage. 

* “In 1710 the cattle and sheep sold at Smithfield Market weighed, at 
an average, as follows ; — Beeves, 370 lbs. ; calves, 50 lbs. ; sheep, 38 lbs, ; 
and lambs, 18 lbs. Now it may be stated, beeves, Soo lbs.; calves, 
148 lbs. ; sheep, 80 lbs. ; and lambs, 50 lbs.” — Report from the Select 
Committee on the Cultivation of Waste Lands, 1195 , Appendix {B). Sir 
John Sinclair, whose words these are, attributes much of this improvement 
to the improved pasturage afforded by enclosed land. But scientific 
bteed^ also greatly assisted, though only by help of better feeding 
conditions. 
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Transformation of the Textile Industries. — 
Meanwhile steam and machinery transformed the con- 
ditions and results of manufactures. As the scale of 
production was raised by improved methods and 
appliances, the industries received new organization. 
Many were superseded by new discoveries ; others were 
surpassed by those more adapted to derive advantage 
from mechanical improvements. The economy of the 
textile trade was entirely changed. Formerly wool was 
the staple product, and woollen goods the most im- 
portant commodity of England, by reason of the quality 
of its fleeces and the expertness of its manufacturers. 
But as mutton came into greater demand, though the 
weight of the fleece increased with the carcase, the 
supply of long or combing wool greatly deteriorated. 
This circumstance was aggravated in 1802 and 1813 by 
duties imposed on the importation of foreign wool ; but 
before the century began it had been clear, even to 
those who still regarded the woollen industry as a more 
important national concern than any other textile 
manufacture, that it was suffering from languor induced 
by the difficulty of applying machinery. The fabric 
which was gaining advantage over it on this account 
was cotton.* Though mentioned in the records of 
England some centuries earlier, true cottons were not 
manufactured till late in the eighteenth century, for the 
simple reason that English workmen were unable to 
spin pure cotton threads of sufficient tenacity for warp, 

* “The cotton manufacture had been a flourishing industry at Antwerp 
-—a port where the necessary materials were easily procurable from Egypt. 
Its &st beginnings in Englaiid are very obscure, but it had begun to attract 
attention as an important trade in the rising town of Manchester in the 
earlier part of the seventeenth century. The beginning of the manufacture 
in Lancashire appear to follow very closely on its decline at Antwerp ; and 
there is at least a considerable probability in ascribing the development of 
this highly skilled art to the immigration of refugees.” — Miss Lilian Tomn, 
apud Cunningham. 

N 
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and could only use cotton for weft The delicate 
fingers of the Hindus could construct webs of exquisite 
fineness, which were the wonder and despair of Euro- 
peans, and all genuine cotton cloths in England were 
imported from India. But a series of inventions pro- 
duced looms and spinning jennies capable of making 
cotton fabrics which competed successfully with Indian 
goods, even in the Indian market itself. Further, at the 
beginning of the nineteenth century an abundant supply 
of the raw material from America was ensured, partly 
by the invention of Whitney’s gin, for separating the 
fibre from the seeds of the plant, and partly by the 
purchase of Louisiana by the United States from 
Napoleon. Hence, though the woollen manufacture 
advanced, cotton obtained a superiority over the 
ancient staple which quite changed the relationship 
between English raw produce and English manufactured 
fabrics. 

General Advance of Manufactures. — Striking as 
is this creation of a new industry, it was but a con- 
spicuous example of what was taking place in all 
manufactures. Throughout the textile trades machinery 
evoked new growths and new forms of old processes. 
The Staffordshire potteries were established on an 
entirely new basis by Wedgwood’s production of a new 
kind of cream-coloured earthenware. The discovery of 
methods for using coal in smelting and puddling iron, 
and the consequent removal of the furnaces from the 
vanishing forests to the coal country, had already 
founded the English iron trade, when the steam-engine 
gave it additional impetus. The output of coal was 
proportionately increased by the growing demands of 
furnaces and steam-engines, and by the facilities 
afforded by improved methods of ventilation, steam- 
pumps, and the use of more economical means of 
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supporting the roofs of mines. As cause and conse- 
quence of this industrial advance was the development 
of means of transport. London was furnished with 
adequate docks, and on the coast harbours were con- 
structed and improved. Much was done to repair and 
extend the highways, though much was left for another 
generation to do. But in the construction of canals a 
new era began. Sudden changes of level in the country 
to be traversed, which had been the main obstacles to 
earlier engineers, were overcome by Brindley, when 
making a canal from the Duke of Bridgewater’s col- 
lieries at Worsley to Manchester, by carrying an 
aqueduct over the Irwell. The same enterprising 
nobleman and sagacious engineer also joined Man- 
chester and Liverpool by a water road, in spite of still 
greater difficulties. The pecuniary return to the pro- 
prietor from these ventures was very great, and skill 
and capital were attracted to the work till the greater 
part of our system of inland navigation was constructed 
by 1825. Thus, too, a class of navvies, more efficient 
for heavy work than any other labourers in the world, 
was trained in time to give England a commanding 
advantage in the making of railways. 

Expansion of Trade. — To these prime causes of 
the industrial revolution must be added assistant cir- 
cumstances, which greatly promoted its rapid course. 
The fact that the most flourishing industries were new, 
or newly oiganized, favoured their development by 
protecting them from the restrictive customs and laws 
which still hampered the older trades and handicrafts. 
For the same reason the new agriculture made most 
rapid progress in districts like Lincoln heath, barren 
under the old methods, and in Northumberland, where 
moss-troopers and border frays had been the cause of 
prolonged desolation. The wars, which absorbed all 
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the energies and exaggerated all the wants of Europe, 
long supplied to production the incitement of a greedy 
market When the System embarrassed continental 
trade, the ships of Britain sought and found in more 
distant lands demand for what goods the smugglers left 
on the hands of the manufacturers. Our mercantile 
marine grew at a greatly accelerated rate during the 
eighteenth century. The wars, while they temporarily 
hindered its advance, only conquered a wider field for 
commercial operations. The same contest, which drew 
upon England the continental blockade and war with 
America, added to its colonial empire Ceylon, Malta, 
Mauritius, the Cape, St Lucia, Trinidad, Demerara, 
and Essequibo. The same period was marked by the 
foundation of our Australasian empire and an immense 
extension of our Indian dependency. England’s naval 
supremacy having been confirmed, markets were also 
safely sought where victory or commercial enterprise 
had established no welcome station. Thus by the end 
of the wars the new industrial system had been firmly 
founded. Manufactories had been built, operatives 
marshalled, needs created, and the national livelihood 
made dependent on an entirely new organization. 
Never before had such an extensive advance in tech- 
nical art and scale of production been made ; never 
before had social changes of such moment been achieved 
so rapidly or wrought so permanently. 

Sufferings of the Labouring Classes. — But while 
the nation grew rich, populous and powerful,* the poorer 

• In a few years before 1800 the exports of our home industry increased 
nearly one-third, and in the next decade and a half they more than 
doubled. Increase of population was nearly as remarkable. During the 
latter half of the eighteenth century the people of England and Wales 
multiplied nearly twice as fast as in the previous fifty years ; and in 1 801 
they are estimated to have reached in round figures the number of 9, 187,000, 
including sailors and soldiers. In 1811 this number rose to 10,407,000; 
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classes of the community suffered grievous hardships. 
Daily experience and historical investigation demon- 
strate that of all revolutions an industrial one is most 
productive of incidental woe. In this case the misery 
was enhanced by the harshest operations of change. It 
was a transition from hand labour to machine work; 
from the small house industry to the great factory 
system; from considerate custom to implacable com- 
petition ; from imperfectly differentiated agents in 
production to the conscious antagonism of land, capital, 
and labour ; from the staid contentment of the country 
to the feverish rivalry of the town. Like all transitions, 
it bore hardly on certain portions of society ; like most, 
and worse than most, it bore hardest on the lowest and 
most numerous classes. These classes were the labour- 
ing poor. No other name can describe them more 
characteristically at this time. It was indeed the grim 
truth, that to be a labourer in those days was to be 

and the same rate of increase continued for the next ten years. In i8oi 
Scotland contained 1,599,000 inhabitants; in 1811 they numbered 1,805,800, 
not including soldiers and sailors. For Ireland, no trustworthy accounts of 
population at this time exist. Pitt’s estimate of the taxable incomes at the 
close of the eighteenth century amounted to rather more than ;^ioo,ooo,ooo 
a year ; sixteen years afterwards incomes exceeding these by half as much 
again were taxed by the state. Previously to the war the national 
expenditure had been about ;^20,ooo,ooo per annum ; in the latter part of 
the contest it averaged 100, 000, 000 ; and the National Debt was increased 
by nearly ;^6oo, 000,000. Yet it was believed at the time that the debt 
was being steadily paid off. Pitt passed in 1786 a bill for liquidating the 
principal of the debt by means of the wondrous powers of compound 
interest. Though the annual contribution to the sinking fund was soon for 
the most part raised by loan, and it purchased stock which had itself been 
created by a new loan, paying for it at the market price, and losing for the 
state the sum by which the market price exceeded the rate of issue — a loss 
which with incidental expenses has been estimated at over six millions and 
a half — England and its wise ones continued to believe for long that the 
National Debt was being cleared oflf by a schoolboy’s formula. Another 
estimate of the loss incurred puts it at more than a million and a half a 
year for many years, that is, up to 1828, when the delusion was finally 
overcome. 
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poor — poor, not in the sense of cheerless subsistence* 
but in that of grinding indigence, or absolute pauperism.* 
The Old House Industry. — Formerly, in all the 
more prosperous counties of England, and they were 
the majority, there had been great numbers of cottagers 
who united agriculture with some kind of handicraft 
within doors. The irregularity of employment, and the 
uncertainty of results attending agriculture were 
balanced by constant occupation and gains obtained 
from some kind of manufacture, which was generally 
of a textile character. Spinning often engaged the 
whole time of the weaker members of the household, 
and the yarn thus produced was woven into cloth by 
the father and older sons when nothing was to be done 
on the land. In the woollen manufacture, which was 
carried on under somewhat similar circumstances by 
small masters employing a few journeymen besides 
their own families, business was conducted so soberly 
that all hands enjoyed a similar immunity from want of 
occupation. The masters neither worked for orders 
nor speculated on the vicissitudes of the market, but 

• Cowper, who was well acquainted with the poor of Olncy, has left 
us a pathetic description of the circumstances of a respectable labouring 
family living on dry brown bread, with hardly any firing or candles— 

With all this thrift they thrive not. All the care 
Ingenious parsimony takes, but just 
Saves the small inventory, bed and stool, 

Skillet, and old carv’d chest, from public sale.” 

In Bums* Cotter^ s Saturday Night the “ weel-hain’d kebbuck, fell,** was 
*‘a towmond auld, sin* lint was i* the bell.** To foreigners, however, the 
country presented a prosperous appearance. Alfieri, for example, having 
in early life passed through Portsmouth, Salisbury, Bath, Bristol, Oxford, 
to London, wrote in his autobiography : — ** II paese mi piacque molto, e 
Parmonia delle cose diverse, tutte concordant! in quell’ isola al maximo 
ben di tutti m’ incantb sempre piu fortemente. *’ As to artisans, one concrete 
instance must suffice. The journeymen tailors stated that their wages 
between 1775 <795 would purchase 36 quartern loaves ; in iSoi only 

lS| loaves. Other classes of artisans gave similar accounts. 
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produced with regularity the supply which sooner or 
later would find a demand ; and the men, assured of 
constant employment, and treated rather as partners 
than as day-labourers, contentedly worked with the 
same manufacturers for years in succession, and ruefully 
r^retted their imprudence when the prospect of higher 
wages tempted them to enter the uncertain service of 
large factories. 

Rise of the Factory System. — But as the enter- 
prise of capitalists, the introduction of machinery, and 
minute division of labour, led to production on a large 
scale, this primitive system was superseded by factoty 
organization. The safeguards against over-trading, 
erected by the Statute of Apprentices and kindred 
legislation, were burst through and finally abolished. 
Customs which had preserved the equilibrium, at the 
same time that they hindered the expansion, of indus- 
tries were repudiated. Labour passed from under the 
discipline of a craft to dependence on speculating entre- 
preneurs. Before the invention of the steam engine the 
capitalist generally gathered his labourers to some spot 
where a head of water was available. With the advent 
of steam-power, the factories gravitated towards towns 
which then offered paramount advantages. To these 
towns flocked all those who sought to earn their liveli- 
hood by manufacturing industry. The isolated hand- 
worker and the small master in the country were 
unable to compete with the machinery and organized 
operatives of tte capitalist in the town. Their only 
alternative was to migrate to some factory centre. 
Here they became tributary to the capitalist, with no 
resource but their single craft, dependent for bread upcm 
a harsh system of trade which was subject to all the 
fluctuations of a world-wide,market 

Enclosure of Commons. — As the handworker left 
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the country, the country changed much as the towns 
were changed by his arrival. Capital bought up the 
small holdings which he and his class had vacated ; it 
annexed those which might otherwise have survived the 
loss of manufacturing employment, and it enclosed the 
wastes which had greatly helped the landless men to 
eke out a contented subsistence. Those cottagers 
whose occupation was mainly manufacturing had 
already migrated into the towns when the great en- 
closing period began. Those who had remained in the 
country had now to chose whether they would join the 
operatives of the factory, or descend to the condition of 
hinds. What they suffered by losing their rights of 
commonage is now very difficult to determine, and it 
certainly varied much with different parishes. It would 
seem, however, that while the enclosures deprived the 
day-labourer of a solace, often of a resource, they com- 
pleted the ruin of the manufacturing cottagers.* 

Decline of Small Farming. — The agricultural 
movement, however, proceeded to diminish the demand 
for labour by turning the enclosed arable land into 


♦ “When Arthur Young made his tours he gathered all available 
particulars respecting the expenses and produce of cows. After tabulating 
the details, he had to confess that it was extremely mysterious, but that he 
could not possibly discover wherein lay the profit of dairying. But the 
fact was, as the cowkeepers themselves told him, that cows were kept 
because they consumed what would otherwise be useless. At that time 
cow-keeping, except about the towns, was on the same basis that poultry- 
keeping and pig-feeding are now. It was a by-industry, conducted by 
unmarketable labour on land which bore a very smaU value ; and the 
prices got by this practice were too low to show a profit if the expenses 
were reckoned in terms of saleable labour and rack-rented land. When 
wastes and commons, grazing rights and fallow stubbles, still remained, it 
was literally true that cows were generally kept to consume what would 
otherwise be lost. The rural system, in which cow-keeping assumed the 
comfortable aspect of a by-industry, departed for ever along with the wastes 
and common fields.**— Progress of Agriculture^ and the Decline of 
Small Farmings by the present writer, in Westminster Heview^ 1889. 
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pasture; and though war prices caused much of this 
to be broken up again, wages were so little determined 
by economic laws that increased employment yielded 
little compensation for famine scarcity. Moreover, 
the landlords and farmers denied to the agricultural 
labourers the accommodation which naturally should 
have been theirs as land became enclosed and rented. 
The evidence at command does not appear to support 
the prevalent view that loss of rights of commonage 
made it generally impossible to maintain small farms 
and freeholds. But in order to reduce the upkeep of 
buildings, and to facilitate the collection of their rents, 
proprietors let their land only to large farmers, and 
refused to accept cottagers as tenants for a few acres. 
In order to keep a better command of labour, the 
farmers used all their influence to prevent their men 
from hiring small holdings. Coleridge was thus led to 
reproach the landowners with dereliction of duty in his 
“Lay Sermon to the Higher and Middle Classes.’’* 
At this time, when the rigorous subordination of labour 
to capital and economical organization seemed to be a 
short cut to universal plenty, the motives of landlords 
were probably more public-spirited than a spectator 
would at first be inclined to allow. But the results of 
their conduct were those of the narrowest selfishness. 
Irresistibly, the labouring population of England, which 
in its worst times was not without a hope of mending 
what was bad in one occupation by recourse to another, 
was now definitely divided into a town proletariat and 
a degraded peasantry. 

The English Poor-Law. — In both capacities labour 

Coleridge was equally distrustful of the mercantile spirit. In the 
Divirs Thcughts^ the pig seen gliding down the river with wind and tide, 
cutting its own throat the while, is likened to England’s commercial 
prosperity. 
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was delivered into the bondage of an unfair treaty with 
capital. The laws against combination, the traditions 
derived from the days of the assessment of wages, the 
law of settlement, and the impotency of hand work, 
deprived of all contractual quality the relations which 
followed. And, doubtless, the situation would have been 
too intolerable to last if some mediating agent had not 
mitigated the friction of the labour market. Unfortu- 
nately, however, the buffer between wage-earners and 
despair only defended a bad order by making it more 
vicious in itself and more demoralizing to the people. 
The Poor Law, which originally passed from exhortation 
to compulsion, had lived to convert charity into cajolery, 
alms into hush-money. Relief of the destitute had come 
to be indemnity to the underpaid, and the poor-rate had 
become an insurance fund gainst rebellion or starvation 
of the labourers. In 1782 the Act known as Gilbert’s 
abolished the existing workhouse test, which since 
1723 had prevented in many instances the extravagant 
growth of pauperism. This Act, reinforced by another 
passed in 1796, empowered the parish authorities to give 
relief to any industrious person at his own home without 
forfeiture on refusal to enter the poor house. Labour 
was now confessed to be the stipendiary of the rates. 
Through the reluctance of employers to pay reasonable 
wages, labour had been pauperized. Through the same 
reluctance, united with some regard for humanity * and 
caution, this pauperism was favoured to the disadvantage 

* The latest and most learned historian of this indnstrial period, M. 

Paul Mantouz, indicates the European significance of the episode. ** La 
seconde mentis du zviii* siicle vit se relficher beaucoup la jtfv^riti h I’^ard 
des panvres : on reconnatt id I’action de ce grand courant sentunental qui 
a exerc^ une si profonde influence sur la pensie europ^ne. La misdre 
cessa d’etre r^aid^e uniqnement comme la cons^neoce ordinaire de 
I’impr^oyance et du vice, et I’opinion s’dnut a I’id^e de tant de souflfiances 
imm^rit^.’* 
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of industry, thrift, and prudence. Consequently, em- 
ployers came to find common labour slothful and clumsy, 
while ratepayers had to bear a tax which rose from being 
about two millions in 1780 to over four millions in 1803, 
and nearly eight millions in 1817. In efficiency, morals, 
and money, society paid a heavy price for the temporary 
suppression of labour’s claims to equitable and worthy 
treatment. Thus the founding of England’s industrial 
pre-eminence was accompanied by the aggravation of a 
disease which has not yet ceased to mar and disturb its 
social system. 

Machinery and Operatives. — The condition .of 
those engaged in the fluctuating industries of the town 
was much less influenced by the poor law than that of 
the regular labourers on the soil. Nevertheless, special 
causes made this period one of great suffering to the 
manufacturing population. At first, increase of trade 
induced transient prosperity among operatives, but 
troubles surely overtook the workmen as machines sur- 
passed the efforts of their practised hands. As the rate 
of production was accelerated, the market did not at 
once expand in a corresponding degree. The capitalist 
had often cause for impatience, which sometimes was 
hasty enough to make him send a cargo of skates to Rio 
Janeiro ; but sooner or later the reduced price of his 
wares opened new markets, and meanwhile he con- 
tinually found opportunities to sell at great advantage. 
But the arms and fingers of men and women steadily 
declined in value before the speed, dexterity, and power 
of machines. Hand-workers either found no work to do, 
or they slaved for a miserable wage. Mill operatives 
secured better earnings when trade was brisk, but in dull 
times they were more helpless than hand-workers. No 
effective competition among employers insured to 
workers considerate treatment, and the law made penal 
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all attempts at combination. We hear of petitions 
against machinery as early as 1776 ; Acts for its pro- 
tection were frequently passed ; and the struggle against 
it was maintained far into the nineteenth century. 

High Prices, Leases, and Yearly Tenancy. — But 
great as were the evils inherent in the industrial tran- 
sition, they were hardly more intense than those produced 
by extraneous circumstances. The recurrence of bad 
and irregular seasons, from 1765 till the end of the wars, 
repeatedly forced up prices far beyond the utmost point 
to which the movement of wages in those times could 
reach. And while high prices were distressing the 
manufacturing population, they were laying up less 
immediate but more permanent troubles for the agricul- 
tural classes. The incentives they afforded to more 
energetic and extensive cultivation were supported 
by fecilities for obtaining loans which the paper 
currency provided. The number of country banks 
increased from about 280 in 1797 to above 900 in 1813 ; 
and so boldly did they aid the farmers in their specula- 
tions that at the close of the war, when prices fell and 
agriculturists experienced great losses, no less than 240 
of these establishments stopped payment. The most 
lasting consequence of this period of inflated agriculture 
was the consummation of a change in English land 
tenure which had been supervening since the first rise 
in prices. “ It is a custom growing pretty common in 
several parts of the kingdom to grant no leases,” said 
Arthur Young in 1770 ; and he pointed out how pre- 
judicial the change was to progressive husbandry. 
Such remonstrances came frequently from other ob- 
servers. But the landlords were too anxious to profit by 
every advance in prices to fix their rents for more than a 
year at a time. They persisted in constantly raising rents 
from year to year. When a collapse occurred with the 
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return of peace, and a period of great fluctuations ensued 
under the reign of the corn-laws, the farmers themselves 
were unable to agree to pay fixed rackrents for more 
than a year in advance. By the time that the corn-laws 
departed, the new system was firmly established. The 
“ good understanding ” survives to this day ; and English 
husbandry is now suffering from the want of stamina 
and resources, induced by abolishing the class of sub- 
stantial and improving tenants. 

Decay of the Yeomanry. — The same influences were 
mainly instrumental in effecting the removal of the more 
considerable yeomanry, who had lost little by the decline 
of house industry. At the end of the eighteenth century 
occupying owners were still very numerous in most parts 
of England, and their estates were subjected to the 
same ordeal as the business of the tenant farmers. The 
yeomen also borrowed money for speculative farming ; 
they frequently spent it on the purchase of additional 
land at high prices ; they often yielded to the temptation 
of raising their style of living as they saw the successful 
farmers doing. Some sold their land forthwith at a 
time when land-jobbing was very active and uncircum- 
spect, and embarked in more enterprising trades, or in 
farming on a large scale. The greater number, how- 
ever, clave to their estates, and involved them in heavy 
charges, and themselves in extravagances. The fall of 
prices rendered solvency impossible, and life intolerable 
to most of them. Their lands were sold to the great 
landowners, or to wealthy manufacturers and traders, to 
be consigned to the custody of family settlements, 
beyond the reach of fide cultivators. 

Social Effects of the Industrial Revolution. — From 
this brief sketch it is evident that the industrial 
revolution changed England’s social system as funda- 
mentally and extensively as any political movement 
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has changed the foiin of states. The vocation of the 
country definitely declared itself. Occupations, which 
hitherto had been pursued only to complete the 
economy of a civilized society, were now erected into 
pillars of the integrity and prosperity of the country. 
The welfare and progress of the nation were entrusted 
■ to the exertions of a new class. Those who formerly 
had been the basis of the economical structure were 
now degraded into members of an industrial organiza* 
tion, reaching to the ends of the world. In the balance 
of political power, the new order imperatively demanded 
corresponding adjustments. But when the revolution 
commenced, the landed interest was supreme; when 
its triumph was assured, the landlords were at the 
zenith of their wealth and infiuence. Hence, though 
the parliamentary organization of the landed proprietors 
was broken up during the reign of George III., the 
manufacturing population gained political representa- 
tion but slowly. The revulsion of feeling, produced by 
events on the Continent, endured long after its occasion, 
and retarded most disastrously recognition of the 
democratic element proper to constitutional govern- 
ment in an industrial state. 

Industrialism and Political Representation.— ‘At 
first industrialism was represented exclusively by the 
capitalist class. Yet, decided as the antagonism of 
capital and labour has grown since then, the masses 
participated in a redistribution of moral power, if not 
in executive authority. Within the period of revolution, 
the new aspirant to a share in government had but 
one enemy, the conservative landlords ; it had but one 
party object, the protection of the majority. While the 
Whig party approved of the pressure of public opinion 
from without on parliamentary government, but with- 
stood any proposals for a modification of its oligarchic 
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constitution, the political creed, which attained articu- 
late expression on the occasion of Wilkes’ contest with 
the House of Commons, declared in favour of direct 
popular representation within. As soon as the middle 
class began to feel its strength, it naturally maintained 
that parliamentary government should be the rule. o( 
the majority through their delegates. Thus, to corre- 
spond with the new structure of the Whig party, issued 
the Liberalism to which historians agree in tracing 
modern Radicalism. From the Whigs, as we have seen, 
had sprung a party favourable to popular government ; 
and from the metropolitan constituencies and great 
counties were sent members to uphold the representa- 
tive character of the Commons. The party thus formed 
was not considerable, but its purpose was kept before 
the country from the time that Chatham gave his 
adherence to a measure of reform. Under the brilliant 
conduct of Fox the cause of the people was in no want 
of effective advocacy, and the justice of its claims was 
maintained by the younger Pitt. But the very hopeful- 
ness of the movement turned to its disadvantage. The 
growing ardour of reformers induced the formation of 
leagues to prosecute an agitation in behalf of radical 
reform. And when the spectacle of the French Revolu- 
tion confounded in men’s minds the thoughts of improve- 
ment and anarchy, these societies called up very sinister 
associations, and heightened the general dislike to in- 
novation. “ In Britain,” says Wordsworth of this time, 
“ruled a panic dread of change.” From the Birming- 
ham mob up to the prime minister the nation was 
determined at all costs to preserve inviolate the existing 
order of Church and State. Instead of discussion 
followed proscription ; instead of agitation followed pro- 
secutions; in place of reform succeeded Tory inertia. 
To the great misfortune of the country, industrialism 
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was cheated for more than a generation of political con- 
sideration commensurate with its structural importance 
in the groundwork of modern England. 

Bentham’s Clear Rule of Reform. — Nevertheless, 
though the industrial revolution failed to be accom- 
panied by appropriate constitutional reform, it was at 
this period that liberal principles received such state- 
ment and illustration as secured their successful applica- 
tion on the arrival of calmer times. Adam Smith 
elaborated a doctrine of personal and industrial liberty 
before monopoly and protection were seriously attacked. 
Jeremy Bentham explored the province of equitable 
legislation when Blackstone’s authority was paramount. 
The work of the first writer is the foundation of what 
economical science modem Europe has called to its 
aid, and' must, therefore, be treated as a separate part 
of its groundwork. The teaching of Bentham, however, 
so far as it was systematic, was limited by the bounds 
of strict jurisprudence, and his detailed theories 
addressed themselves only to lawyers. But the wide- 
reaching and luminous idea, which was the basis of all 
he thought and wrote, has become the common posses- 
sion of all civilized men. “ He gave us,” said Maine, 
"a clear rule of reform.” Utility had been a recognized 
criterion of conduct since the days of Epicurus ; and in 
Bentham’s own age it possessed advocates of such 
repute as Beccaria, Priestley, and Paley. Yet it was 
Bentham who insisted, once for all, that the proper 
object of all government and legislation is the greatest 
happiness of the greatest number. 

Influence of Bentham’s School. — From juris- 
prudence he exorcised the spirits of superstition and 
phantasy by ridicule and exact investigation. The 
widest principles and the meanest details were alike the 
subjects of his rigorous criticism. Referring always 
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to the greatest happiness of man under the conditions 
of actual human feelings and needs, he elucidated 
principles of legislation, rules of procedure, and details 
of practice, which in all their features and circumstances 
enforced conformity with a rigid test of utility. Thanks 
to the help of Dumont and other collaborators, the 
principle with its chief corollaries soon became familiar 
on the Continent and in England and America. Axioms, 
which are now the immediate intuitions of educated 
men of all nations, were once truths newly demonstrated 
by Bentham's logical method. 



CHAPTER VIII 


THE NEW MECHANICS; THE NEW ECONOMICS 

Prime itaque videtur inventorum nobilium introductio inter 
actiones human as longe primas partes tenere : id quod antiqua , 
saecula judicaverunt. Ea enim rerum inventoribus divinos honores 
tribuerunt ; iis autem, qui in rebus civilibus merebantur (quales 
erant urbium et imperiorum conditores, legislatores, patriarum a 
diuturnis mails liberatores, tyrannidum debellatores, et his similes), 
heroum tantum honores decreverunt. Atque certe, si quis ea recte 
conferat, justum hoc prisci saeculi judicium reperiet. Etenim in- 
ventorum beneficia ad universum genus humanum pertinere possunt, 
civilia ad certas tantummodo hominum sedes: hsec etiam non 
ultra paucas aetates durant, ilia quasi perpetuis temporibus.” — 
Novum Orgamim. 

“ On the whole, man is a tool-using animal. Nowhere do you 
find him without tools ; without tools he is nothing, with tools he 
is alL^’— Carlyle. 

The nutrition of a commonwealth consisteth in the plenty and 
distribution of materials conducing to life. . . . Plenty dependeth, 
next to God’s favour, merely on the labour and industry of man.” 
—Hobbes. 

The Machine Age. — The means and success with 
which man has at different times encountered the 
difficulties of making Nature subservient to his desires 
are among the most important elements of his history. 
And doubtless they would occupy a more prominent 
position in historical narrative if written history were 
not under the necessity of eliminating as many constant 
quantities as possible, and this particular quantity had 
not remained for ages in succession one of the most 
constant. But when our own time is approached, the 
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old lines of historical construction are interrupted ; the 
constant becomes the scene of rapid change, the estab- 
lished the victim of revolution. Especially is this the 
case with the conditions of man’s conflict with his 
physical environment. Since the middle of the eigh- 
teenth century changes have come to pass which have 
made civilized man rather Nature’s conqueror than its 
drudge and prey. As certain stages of primitive civili- 
zation are wont to be distinguished by palseontologists 
according to the material from which tools were made, 
so the present age may be characterized by the com- 
plexity of their structure. Whereas once the materials 
of which tools were made sufficed for their classification, 
now the number of substances and multitude of parts 
constituting modern appliances permit them to be 
generally described only as complex, or machines ; and 
our epoch may justly be called the machine age. 

Machinery and History. — Yet it would be wrong 
to suppose that in past times men had not essayed to 
contrive apparatus for sparing and reinforcing their 
labour. Many were the inventions necessary to equip 
society before the era of machinery ; a few engines of 
great utility and ingenuity had been produced, and 
several attempts to anticipate the main contrivances of 
our time are recorded. Failure, indeed, to impart to 
tools a high degree of organization was due not so 
much to feebleness of individuals as to the unprepared 
state of society. While an age abounding in a talent 
affords a rich field for its employment, an age poor in a 
power is incapable of realizing even that which it has. 
Herein lies one reason why the general progress of 
society is not more steady and less intermittent ; but 
the art of making and using tools is especially subject 
to sudden advances and protracted delays. There is 
pothing so likely to remain in a stationary condition as 
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tools, and there is nothing equally quick to advance 
when a fertile discovery has been compassed. In 
favourable circumstances, tools propagate tools with 
wonderful directness and speed ; and it is on this 
account that modem technological progress has been 
rapid and portentous beyond example. 

Watt’s Double-acting Steam-engine. — The early 
history of the reciprocating steam-engine especially 
illustrated this truth. Many years passed, and many 
disappointments were experienced, before Watt’s ideas 
were successfully realized. Details of execution con- 
tinually made further demands on his inventive powers ; 
but he would not have grudged the intense application 
necessary to render the machine powerful and auto- 
matic if he had not been harassed by the difficulty of 
getting the mechanism executed, and by the indebted- 
ness which his slender pecuniary resources made un- 
avoidable if he was to remain true to his purpose. In 
those days accurate workmanship did not exist Artisans 
used rude tools for rough work ; and Watt’s ideas 
entirely outstripped their means of construction, while 
his designs were frequently curtailed to suit the capacity 
of those who would have to manage his engines. 
Against these obstacles the delicate inventor would 
probably have struggled in vain, unless he had received 
from others moral and material support — ^support which, 
at that time, he could have obtained in no country of 
the world except Great Britain. From Dr. Black, from 
Dr. Roebuck, and Matthew Boulton he obtained the 
encouragement and means necessary for the develop- 
ment of his plans till they were in a fit state to meet 
the demands of the world. And then, again, only in 
the same country could he and his partner have found, 
at that time, an immediate and expanding market for 
the new engine when it was ready for work. 
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Rapid Success of the Steam-engine. — As soon 
as the merits of Watt’s engines were demonstrated, a 
great demand for their services came from the mine- 
owners. Shafts, which were about to be abandoned, 
were worked with renewed activity ; old works, which 
had ceased to be remunerative, were revived ; new 
mines, which otherwise would have failed, were success- 
fully opened ; and all manner of pumping was performed 
with greater economy. To meet the wants of other 
industries Watt applied his engine to the production of 
rotary motion ; and he invented his centrifugal governor 
for regulating velocity, which, with the flywheel, origin- 
ally designed to overcome the dead points, ensured 
smoothness of movement and uniformity of speed in 
the execution of all kinds of work. Steam power 
immediately passed from being an auxiliary of the 
pump to being the motor of mills, bellows, tilt-hammers, 
and the machines in textile factories.* 

Progress of the Mineral Industries. — The ex- 
tensive use of motor machinery involved a large con- 
sumption of metal and fuel. The engines themselves 

* The old motors, too, experienced the influence of mechanical pro- 

gress. Both wind- and water-mills were greatly improved during the 
second half of the eighteenth century. Indeed, millwrights were the class 
which possessed most mechanical aptitude, and produced most of the 
pioneers of modern engineering. Water-mills were especially improved 
by scientific investigation, to which Smeaton made considerable contribu* 
tions. And water-pressure engines were at work on the Continent as early 
as iTSOf the first being erected by Winterschmidt in the Harz mountains, 
and the second by Holl at Schemniu, in Hungary, for pumping purposes. 
It is probable that this was “ the new invented water engine** which Mr. 
Arthur Rogers has found among the investments of an adventurer in 
South Sea Bubbles {History of Prices^ vii. 609), for it is known to 
have existed in France in an incipient form as early as 1 73 1. The idea 
may well have originated many years earlier, and its picture would certainly 
have taken the form of a pump. In this case it ceases to “ suggest the 
fraudulent promoter,** and shares “the plausible appearance** which so 
many of the bubbles possessed. 
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were principally constructed of iron, and their gearing 
became more efficient and durable as metal superseded 
wood. Their furnaces required a large supply of coal, 
and so did the blast works and foundries which pro> 
duced their constituent materials. In some degree 
steam power afforded the means of meeting its demand 
for minerals by facilitating the processes of mining and 
smelting. Its application to pumps, bellows, and rollers 
greatly promoted the output of coal and iron, and in- 
creased the net produce from the raw material. But 
the growth of the mineral industries was more the effect 
of prior causes. If British methods of extracting cast 
iron, malleable iron, and steel, from the ores, had not 
already been otherwise improved, the steam-engine 
would hardly have escaped being an abortive invention. 

Smelting, puddling, and rolling Iron. — Although 
the English ironworks suffered considerably in the 
civil war, the fundamental cause of their decline was 
want of fuel. The great consumption of charcoal had 
destroyed most of the available woods, and occasioned 
legislative prohibitions against the erection of furnaces. 
At the beginning of the eighteenth century, Abraham 
Darby founded the ironworks of Coalbrookdale, for the 
purpose of manufacturing cast-iron wares, which had 
hitherto been obtained from abroad ; and it was in this 
establishment that the use of coke gradually superseded 
the employment of charcoal for smelting purposes. It 
was here, too, that in 1766 the process of converting 
pig-iron into malleable iron was first accomplished by 
means of coal in a reverberatory furnace. A true 
puddling furnace, however, was patented by Onions, of 
Merthyr Tydvil, in 1783; and in the following year 
Henry Cort took out his patent for improvements, 
which definitely reorganized the whole economy of the 
manufacture. Without originating any entirely novel 
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process, he arrived at the modem English method of 
manufacturing malleable and bar iron by systematizing 
and improving known processes and inventions, and by 
applying the rolling mill to the forging of bar iron. 

Davy’s Mining Safety-Lamp. — The remaining 
notable cause of increased mineral production came 
from without the circle of reciprocating agents, 
steam, coal, and iron. Before 1815 no efficient means 
of lighting coal mines had been discovered which 
did not involve the presence of heat sufficient to 
explode fire-damp. . For more than a century the pits 
had reached a depth at which fire-damp was found in 
dangerous quantities.* But the most careful and 
ingenious ventilation was ineffectual to prevent frequent 
accumulations of the gas ; and in the first years of the 
nineteenth century a series of murderous catastrophes 
appealed to those who pursued knowledge to provide 
the miner with a safeguard against the most formidable 
of his many dangers. As the demand for coal increased, 
and mining became more developed, many experimenters 
endeavoured to construct a safety lamp. It was Davy, 
however, who first succeeded in inventing and perfect- 
ing the wire-gauze lantern, which, under ordinary 
circumstances, afforded complete security from explo- 
sions.t Davy, with noble liberality, claimed none of 
the great remuneration which a patent would have 
secured to him. Yet the coal-masters could well have 
afforded to pay him a large premium, for the lamp 
permitted mines to be worked profitably which either 
had been abandoned or must otherwise soon have been 
closed, and it rendered available for the market a great 
quantity of coal which had been left in the mines to 

• The first explosion in the collieries on the Tyne occurred in October, 

1705. 

t George Stephenson very nearly anticipated him. 
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guide ventilating currents. But Davy was sufficiently 
gratified by receiving from the north-country mine- 
owners a handsome honorary token of their obligations. 

Cast Steel as Tool Steel. — Besides an abundance 
of raw material, the construction and development of 
machinery required tools of great precision and power. 
In one respect this need had been anticipated. The 
first condition of accurate workmanship in metal is the 
employment of cutting tools competent to execute their 
tasks with ease and rapidity. It was, therefore, a gain 
of no small moment to the early British engineers that 
they found ready to their hands a supply of the steel 
which, till the appearance of our present high-speed 
tool steels, proved to be that most suitable for working 
other metals. In the middle of the eighteenth century 
Benjamin Huntsman had discovered the means of proj 
ducing crucible cast steel of the same kind and by the 
same method which obtain at this day. By his in- 
vestigations the conversion of blister steel into cast 
ingots through vehement heat was originated in every 
essential detail of its delicate process. From his own 
experiments alone he discovered the iron, fuel, furnace, 
crucibles, and treatment proper for the purpose ; and by 
his own energy he created a market for the stubborn 
product by first selling it to the French. 

Want of Efficient Tools. — But the best simple 
tools could not alone turn out accurate work. To con- 
struct the new machines well and readily, other machines 
were necessary ; and their total absence was the cause 
of much tedious toil and embarrassment to the first in- 
ventors. At the beginning. Watt was unable to get a 
serviceable cylinder bored at all. For long his chief 
concern was to have the parts of his engine constructed 
with such amount of accuracy as enabled a special 
agent, like Murdoch, to make the machine work where 
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it was wanted. He sought to create manual dexterity 
by restricting to certain individuals and their children 
certain kinds of work; but hand labour was neither 
sufficiently uniform, accurate, nor powerful to make 
engine-fitting under any circumstances anything but a 
lengthy and anxious business. The same drawbacks 
attended the manufacture of all other kinds of machinery. 
To enable machines to realize their capabilities, they 
required to be constructed with the same resources that 
they supplied ; they demanded, in fact, to be made by 
machine tools. 

Development of Machine Tools. — This was a 
want which contained within itself the means of its own 
satisfaction. The class of men who laboured for the 
perfection of primary machines were not slow to devise 
auxiliaries. Soon the rude lathes and boring apparatus 
of the old smiths and millwrights were supplanted by 
machine tools which performed their required work 
with the precision of automata and the power of steam. 
Various shifts and expedients were adopted by each 
shop for its own benefit, and the factory of Boulton and 
Watt at Soho depended entirely upon its own tools and 
organization. But in Bramah’s shop the manufacture 
of his tumbler locks induced special attention to exact 
and uniform work. There were afforded instruction 
and incitement to mechanical improvement which 
resulted in the hydraulic press, and in the important 
inventions of Maudslay and Clement for turning by the 
slide rest, punching boiler plates, cutting screws, and 
engine planing, with their various applications. The 
attainment of these objects was also aimed at, and 
often partially compassed, in workshops of less celebrity. 
The same wants elicited like expedients from men 
trained to the same work. Throughout the works of 
mechanical engineers the principal machine tools were 
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either invented, improved, or eagerly adopted. By the 
first quarter of the nineteenth century the main ap- 
pliances of engine work were in use, and only awaited 
the forgings of the steam hammer to proceed to 
operations of greater magnitude. 

Cause of England’s Mechanical Advance, — ^The 
development of steam-power and the iron industries 
was from one point of view merely the exploitation of 
England’s physical resources. From another point of 
view it was a natural consequence of England’s past 
social advance. Though abundance and convenient 
distribution of minerals are highly favourable to excel- 
lence in working metals, they were not alone sufficient 
to produce the industrial phenomena of our age. In 
France, for example, the iron trade was slow to profit 
by English improvements, suitable though much of the 
French iron country was for the new system. Here 
government incited manufacturers to adopt British 
methods, and published a description of the various 
processes; yet “in i8i8 only a very small quantity of 
cast-iron was made with coke, and no wrought iron was 
prepared with coal,’’ and the production of both kinds 
had not materially increased since i8oi. Nor was this 
result entirely due to the difficulties of assimilating a 
foreign process, for the charcoal blast furnaces were 
managed at the same time in a most incompetent 
fashion. But in England, society was fully ripe for 
industrial advance ; economical matters had become 
main subjects of national interest ; and it was this 
circumstance rather than the island’s mineral wealth 
which caused the new departure. In point of fact, the 
third gpreat English manufacture, that of cotton goods, 
was an exotic, and its naturalization was achieved 
before coal and iron constituted the foundation of our 
industrial economy. 
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Cotton-spinning Machinery . — A method of spin- 
ning by rollers was invented as early as 1738. The 
idea retained vitality for the next thirty years, and 
probably the famous water-frame was its lineal descen- 
dant Nevertheless, it was not till 1769 that Arkwright 
patented his machine for spinning by passing the roving 
of cotton between two pairs of cylinders revolving at 
different speeds, in order to reduce the thread to the 
proper tenuity for it to be twisted by a spindle and 
wound on a bobbin. Arkwright’s water-frame proved 
to be most suitable for spinning a hard, strong thread 
for warp; and it was an opportune coincidence that, 
some years before it was patented, a machine had been 
invented by another person for spinning cotton-thread 
sufficiently fine and soft for weft. This was the original 
spinning-jenny of Hargreaves, which was really a com- 
pound spinning-wheel capable of producing a number 
of threads at a time. The manufacture by machinery 
of the material of entire cotton goods was now made 
practicable ; but invention did not stop here. Neither 
of these engines spun thread fit for the finer kinds of 
fabrics, and it was only by a combination of the two 
in Crompton’s mule that this end was attained. While 
the mule superseded the jenny, the water-frame retained 
its position on account of the demand for strong warp 
when the power-loom came into use ; and, after ex- 
periencing several improvements, its name — which no 
longer answered to the usual means of motive power — 
was changed into throstle. Through these inventions 
and sundry minor ones, yarn which cost 38* in 1786 
was sold in 1806 for ys. 2 d., and in 1832 for 2 s. iid.; 
and the spinner, instead of retarding the weaver as 
formerly, supplied him with a superabundance of 
material for his former cloths, and all manner of lighter 
fabrics besides. 
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The Power-loom. — But the looms did not long 
remain behind the frames and jennies. The rapid pro- 
duction of yarn gave warning that more expeditious 
means of weaving would soon be necessary ; and the 
success of spinning and other machinery gave assur- 
ance that machine-weaving was not impossible. It was 
these considerations, indeed, which induced a clergy- 
man, Dr. Cartwright, unacquainted with mechanics and 
the process of hand-weaving, to devise an apparatus 
which was ultimately developed by himself and others 
into the power-loom. Cartwright took out his patent 
in 1787. Nevertheless, some time elapsed before power- 
looms became economically successful, and hand-weav- 
ing long remained common. In France, too, about this 
period, Jacquard invented a loom to aid the textile 
industries of Lyons. By this engine the warp was 
automatically raised and lowered, according to the 
requirements of a preconceived pattern recorded by 
perforations on an endless chain of slips of cardboard ; 
and it became as useful in the manufacture of figured 
silks or Kidderminster carpets as the power-loom was 
in weaving cottons. 

Chemical Bleaching. — To remove the last hindrance 
to the rapid production of cotton goods, the process of 
bleaching vegetable cloth, which formerly occupied six 
or eight months, was abridged by the use of chlorine 
and lime till it was performed in two or three days. 
Scheele having noticed the power of oxymuriatic acid, 
as it was then called, to destroy vegetable colours, 
Berthollet pointed out its use for bleaching purposes, 
and the discovery was applied by Watt, Tennant, and 
others in England. 

Historical Significance of the New Chemical 
Industries. — The use of chlorine in manufactures was 
one of the aoDlications of chemical knowledcre which 
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marked the origin of a new branch of industry. The 
significance of such an innovation is not exhausted by 
the fact that a piece of cloth could be bleached at home 
in a few days, which formerly was bleached in Holland 
at fifteen times the cost. Its true import, rather, was 
the nascent development of an economy of chemical 
manufactures, which has attained the rank of an im- 
portant system of industries. And this development 
took place in England, not because the original dis- 
coveries were made by Englishmen. As a matter of 
fact, the only important discovery made in this country 
was Roebuck’s method of manufacturing sulphuric acid 
at a low cost In our own time the investigations of 
an Englishman have enabled Germany to build up an 
enormous and lucrative trade in aniline dyes because 
technological progress had prepared Germans to avail 
themselves of such scientific advance. In the days of 
which we treat, the discoveries and inventions of men 
of all nationalities enabled England to start the alkali 
trade and other commanding industries simply because 
its inhabitants at that time alone possessed the skill, 
enterprise, and appliances for putting to good service 
every technological advance gained by the researches 
of the civilized world. 

Development of the Alkali Trades. — Formerly 
the potash and soda used to manufacture soap, glass, 
etc., were obtained from the ashes of plants and sea- 
weed, while the main bleaching agents were exposure 
and sour milk. During the Revolution the importation 
of soda into France ceased, and the Convention appointed 
a committee to consider means for obtaining it from 
indigenous sources. It was then found that Leblanc was 
in possession of a method of manufacture which was 
based on the decomposition of chloride of sodium or com- 
mon salt by sulphuric acid in an ordinary reverberatory 
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furnace, by which were formed sulphate of sodium 
and hydrochloric acid. At first the hydrochloric acid 
gas, which was given off with the sulphate of sodium, 
was discharged into the air to poison all animal and 
v^etable life in the neighbourhood. Ultimately its 
condensation in water became sanitarily necessary and 
obligatory by law. But here the alkali trade came 
into connection with the bleaching industry. The most 
economical method of obtaining chlorine is by the 
action of hydrochloric acid on peroxide of manganese, 
and thus the waste product from the first process of 
soda-making came to provide the basis of the manu- 
facture of bleach. The growth of this system of in- 
dustries, perfected as it has been by continual saving 
of labour and products, is a notable phenomenon in the 
economical history of England and in a smaller degree 
of Europe. The war and the taxes on salt and soap 
prevented Leblanc’s process from obtaining immediate 
adoption in this island, but after the repeal of the former 
duty, the alkali trade developed with great rapidity. 
Soda, which in 1814 cost £60 per ton, was obtainable 
fifty years afterwards at £4 los. per ton ; bleaching 
powder, which was worth about ;£'icx3 per ton at the 
beginning of the century, fetched in the middle about 
£ii per ton ; while sulphuric acid (the consumption of 
which provides for wise statesmen an index-number to 
the condition of industry generally) passed in the course 
of a hundred and thirty years from ;£^I28 to £6 per ton. 

The Steam Printing-press. — In two other great 
industrial improvements the tendency of England's 
social condition to favour mechanical prc^ess was 
especially apparent The inventors of printing and 
paper-making machines were foreigners; but it was 
only English capital, enterprise, and needs, which at 
Riis time were capable of bringing their ideas to 
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practical test Kdnig,' the contriver of the first steam 
printing-press, was a German, who had striven vainly to 
obtain means to make experiments in his own country. 
He repaired to England only after he had proved that 
he would find no better encouragement in Russia* 
Established in London, he soon discovered a printer 
who was induced by the prospect of commercial advan- 
tages to furnish funds for a trial press. The attempt 
suggested a more elaborate scheme ; and with the 
assistance of a countryman possessed of much mechani- 
cal skill, Konig at length produced a steam-driven 
machine, which has been the parent of all rapid printing- 
presses. 

The Paper-making Machine. — The paper-making 
machine was the invention of Louis Robert, a clerk in 
Didot’s factory at Essonne. The Frenchman was more 
fortunate than Konig, for Gamble, Didot’s brother-in- 
law, undertook to patent the invention and get it 
perfected in England. Gamble secured the assistance 
of the firm of Fourdrinier in the venture, and by 
exhausting their resources, the invention was embodied 
in a practical machine, though not before the patent had 
ceased to confer any benefit. The appliances of the 
old paper-making industry had experienced little im- 
provement since the introduction of the art into Europe, 
Robert’s machine produced sheets of unlimited length 
and great width, and with such economy of labour and 
time that the work of weeks now occupied minutes. In 
the seventeenth century England’s supply of paper 
came chiefly from abroad ; in the next century home 
production hardly equalled consumption. By the use 
of Robert’s invention England competed successfully 
with other countries, and came to import the raw 
material in lai^e quantities. Machine-made paper was 
the counterpart to steam-printing among the mechanical 
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causes^ of more diffused information and intelligence. 
Its cheapness countervailed to some extent the injurious 
effects of the paper duties, and its great lengths made 
possible still more rapid printing. 

Moral Characteristics of the great Inventors 
and Engineers. — Jhe foregoing inventions were the 
chief agents in the introduction of modern machinery. 
Attended by minor contrivances and improvements, 
they established a system of industrial production which 
rapidly imposed itself over all the efforts of civilized 
men to obtain necessaries and gratifications. For the 
most part they were primarily the work of men who 
desired to apply their abilities to alleviating labour 
and want rather than to amassing wealth and minister- 
ing to luxury. They resulted from constructive instincts 
united to a manly desire to execute thoroughly well 
the tasks which genius prompted. Among the great 
mechanical inventors, Arkwright alone manifested the 
talents and passion for organizing the labour of others 
to his own advantage. Boulton, who made of Watt’s 
invention a commercial success, possessed great business 
abilities, but they ministered solely to a delight in 
industrial generalship. Roebuck, who at an earlier 
period was the guardian of the embryo engine, also 
essayed to oiganize industry on a large scale, but his 
dominant motive was the practical application of 
scientific knowledge. When more original inventors 
engaged in manufacturing enterprises, they did so in 
order to bring their work to perfection, and accordingly 
they experienced the losses which invention as a rule 
involved. Nor was it otherwise with those who con- 
ducted the great operations which gave modem England 
its first canals, roads, harbours, docks, and bridges. 
These invented civil engineering as truly as inventors 
originated mechanical engineering. They were likewise 
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men of humble birth, and the costly nature of their 
undertakings prevented them from speculating for profit. 
But none the less did they apply themselves with the 
greatest diligence and singleness of purpose to their 
vocation. Satisfied with payment, which for Brindley 
but slightly exceeded a millwright’s wage, and for Tel- 
ford only sufficed for a respectable competence, they 
spent their whole energy on devising and superintend- 
ing the removal of physical obstacles to society’s welfare 
and development. 

Social Dangers involved by the New Industrial 
System. — But the system assumed a new character as 
soon as it was made available for the general public. 
The elevation of society was lost sight of in a feverish 
desire to acquire money. Beneficial undertakings had 
been proved profitable, and it was now assumed that a 
business, so long as it was profitable, did not require to 
be proved beneficial. The sophism suited vulgar incli- 
nations, and unfortunately it gained much support from 
the individualistic doctrine of economics which the 
same period produced and perfected. 

The Old Mercantile System of Economics. — Till 
the beginning of our age no material advance was made 
in economic theory. Neither speculative absurdity nor 
mischievous consequences had been able to discredit 
the mercantile system, the object of which was to make 
trade profitable to the nation by taking care, as Bacon 
said, “ that the exportation exceed in value the impor- 
tation, for then the balance of trade must of necessity 
be in coin or bullion.” And since a country’s pros- 
perity was held to depend on the success with which it 
impoverished others by depriving them of their treasure, 
it became an axiom that the welfare of one’s own land 
is incompatible with that of other nations. The 
humanitarian Voltaire lamented, ” Telle est la condition 
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humane, que soubaiter la grandeur de son pays, c’est 
souhaiter du mal k ses voisins. 11 est claire qu’un pays 
ne peut gagner sans qu’un autre perde.” Even Mon- 
tesquieu had declared, in a chapter on the nations to 
whom commerce must be disadvantageous, that "Un 
pays qui envoie toujours moins de marchandises ou de 
denr^es qu’il n’en re^oit se met lui-mdme en dquilibre 
en s’appauvrissant ; il recevra toujours moins, jusqu’i 
ce qu^ dans une pauvret^ extreme, il ne resolve plus 
rien . . . I’jirgent ne revient jamais, parceque ceux quI 
I’ont pris ne doivent rien.” 

Fallacies of the Mercantile System. — ^Men who 
were engaged in commerce invariably fell into the 
fallacies of the mercantile system as soon as they passed 
from their special business to the consideration of 
national policy as a whole.* Professed politicians were 
too much influenced by the voice of vested interests, the 
sophisms of erring authority, and the tendencies of 
habit, to correct its inferences by results, or its principles 
by criticism. Some writers exposed clearly enough 
certain of the prevailing misconceptions, and enunciated 
many of the fundamental propositions of economic 
science, but they failed to subvert the structure of the 
system, or to develop their truths into a comprehensive 
theory. And when a better doctrine of the production 
and distribution of national wealth was arrived a^ it 
was by the exertions of a purely theoretical thinker. 
Since then, no doubt, the new political economy has 
manifested many shortcomings. But if the science is 
justly chargeable with incapacity to meet present needs, 
if it even be guilty of having contributed to the creation 

* When writing of himum bondage, Spinoza had zaidi, “Venin 
omnium rerum compendium pecunia attulit* Unde factum, ut eius ima^o 
raentem vulgi maxime occnpare soleat ; quia Vix ullam Imtkiae tptclem 
imaginari possunt, nisi concomitante nummomm idea tanquam causa.^ 
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of present difficulties, it can at least point to § time 
when it destroyed by mere force of reason the blunder* 
ing prejudices of vulgar practice; and it may thus 
claim a presumption that it may yet again f^ome 
capable of correcting the errors of the past and introduc- 
ing the improvements of the future. 

“The Wealth of Nations:’’ its Fundamental 
Hypothesis. — In 1776 Adam Smith published A» 
Inquiry into the Nature and Causes of the Wealth of 
Nations. Without making any pretence to precise 
nomenclature or formal construction, this treatise first 
brought economics within the boundaries of science. It 
gathered up all the sporadic facts which earlier observers 
had noted, and organized them under fundamental prin- 
ciples into a consistent body of reasoned knowledge. 
In order to effect this great work. Smith confined his 
attention to certain classes of phenomena, and forebore 
from dealing with those kindred subjects which together 
constitute the matter of sociology. In his hands political 
economy was concerned only with the production and 
distribution of wealth by the operation of man’s acquisi- 
tive propensities. Just as in his theory of ethics he 
had regarded exclusively the sympathetic side of human 
nature, so now he assumed the action alone of the desire 
"of bettering our condition, a desire which, though 
generally calm and dispassionate, comes with us from 
the womb and never leaves us till we go into the grave.’’ 
Hence the science he created has been reprobated with 
the most defamatory epithets for neglecting what is 
highest in man ; yet, unless he had circumscribed hhr 
subject by this application of the analytic method, he 
could hardly have accomplished his object Life, it is 
true, is an organic whole ; and economics, though prin- 
cipally concerned with man as a greedy being, must miss 
part of its subject if it refuse to reckon with the rest 
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of his nature. With progress the scope of the science 
may expand till it merges in that of sociology ; but so 
intricate are social phenomena that this class of facts 
would never have been brought within the reach of 
scientific treatment unless the great Scotchman had 
insisted upon starting from the arbitrary hypothesis 
that man is revoltingly selfish. 

Adam Smith’s View of Wealth. — The opening 
sentence of the Wealth of Nations declared the 
fundamental principle which distinguished its doctrine 
from the mercantile and physiocratic systems. Wealth 
is never precisely defined in its pages, but from the 
outset it is assumed that "every man is rich or poor 
according to the degree in which he can afford to enjoy 
the necessaries, conveniences, and amusements of human 
life.” The work begins by asserting that “ the annual 
labour of every nation is the fund which originally sup- 
plies it with all the necessaries and conveniences of life 
which it annually consumes, and which consist always 
either in the immediate produce of that labour, or in 
what is purchased with that produce from other nations.” 
This truth had been enunciated by Locke, Serra, and 
others, but its value had been overlooked through 
neglect to proceed further with its analysis. Smith, on 
the contrary, immediately pointed out how the abund- 
ance of wealth obtained by a society was regulated, first, 
by " the skill, dexterity, and judgment with which its 
labour is generally applied ; and, secondly, by the pro- 
portion between the number of those who are employed 
in useful labour, and that of those who are not so 
employed.” In the first of these circumstances, division 
of labour, with its attendant co-operation, is the most 
important factor. All trade, both domestic and inter- 
national, is simply division and co-operation of labour ; 
and thus every civilized man is more or less a 
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merchant, and every advanced nation a commercial 
society. 

Distribution of Wealth. — As division of labour 
involves exchange, so exchange involves the distribution 
of what is produced. The distribution naturally takes 
place among the agents concerned in the process of 
production, namely, the labourer; the capitalist, who 
sets him to work ; and the landowner, who lends the 
use of his land. Labour and capital are employed in 
the production of every commodity, and, in most cases, 
land, for which a rent is charged ; though it is not 
necessary that all three factors should be owned by 
different persons. The satisfaction of these different 
claims to a share in a product constitutes the natural 
price of every commodity, for the natural cost of any 
article is just what has been spent on its production in 
wages, interest, and rent But the market-price of 
commodities is not so simply determined on account 
of the variations between supply and demand. Still, 
competition, and the mobility of capital and labour, 
continually impel the market-price of all things to 
gravitate towards the natural price. Herein consists 
the regulating force of industry. It is the competition 
of every man in striving to make the best of his labour, 
capital, or land, which determines for the most part the 
amount of the respective shares of the different agents 
in production, and ensures that, while no department 
of industry is over-profitable or neglected, none shall be 
permanently underpaid or excessively pursued. 

Expedience of Industrial Freedom. — Pursuing 
this line of argument, Adam Smith concluded that the 
proper attitude of government towards industry and 
commerce is that of non-interference. By analysis of 
production, he proved that the necessary economical 
processes take place automatically; by criticism, he 
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demonstrated that all attempts to improve them arti- 
.ficially are futile and injurious. He condemned all 
restraints on labour, such as the privileges of corporations, 
statutes of apprenticeship, and the English law of 
parochial settlement, by showing that they cause work 
to be inferior in quality, more costly to the public, and 
less remunerative to the labourer. The fallacies of the 
mercantile system, and the consequent restrictions on 
commerce, he attacked with unsparing severity ; and he 
accumulated a mass of reasoned evidence in favour of 
free-trade between countries and with colonies which 
was the main agent in bringing about that state of com- 
mercial freedom in Great Britain, the entire restoration 
of which he himself regarded as absurd to expect as 
“that an Oceana or Utopia should ever be established." 

Practical Influence of Adam Smith upon Europe, 
— ^To trace the practical influence of Adam Smith’s 
doctrines would involve a critical analysis of the 
economical history of all civilized states during the 
nineteenth century. Within the period under review 
it was necessarily much curtailed by stress of war, and 
the commercial policy of Napoleon. But in England it 
became immediately operative in the administration of 
Lord North, and in that of Pitt, who was a professed 
disciple of Smith, and was assisted at the Treeisury by 
George Rose, the secretary under North. It appeared 
in the deliberations of the legislature from 17S3, and in 
1786 it gained memorable expression in the short-lived 
commercial treaty with France. The reforms in Prussia 
were practical applications of the same kind, insomuch 
as they were less tributes to sentiment and the rights 
of man than remedies prompted by a belief that 
national prosperity is best promoted by freeing land, 
labour, and exchange, which was transmitted from the 
Wealth of Nations to Prussian bureaucracy through 
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Krauss, a professor of Konigsberg. The financial 
policy of Speranski in Russia, repudiating as it did 
juggling with the currency in favour of straight" 
forward efforts to liquidate debt, indicated the wide 
range of the book’s practical effects; and the treatise 
of Storch, written at the request of Alexander for the 
instruction of his brothers, was a token of the diffusion 
of its teaching. At the Congress of Vienna, the fact 
that the interest of each community is promoted by the 
welfare and intercourse of all, received such recognition 
as marked a new phase of diplomatic dealing. Although 
the crudest economical errors were still widely prevalent, 
as was manifest in the painful struggles of the Austrian 
Government to escape bankruptcy, there was evinced 
at this period a general sense of the insufficiency of the 
old principles, and a leaning towards laissez faire, which 
were clear signs of a fresh factor in the structure of 
Europe. And if the Revolution had not introduced 
more equitable principles of taxation, the new political 
economy would perhaps have achieved as much for 
fiscal justice as it did for industrial freedom: and 
certainly, without its aid, equity would have failed to 
produce a tolerable apportionment of the expenses of 
government. 

Malthus on Population, — But while the new 
political economy was competent to exert immediately a 
beneficial influence on the conduct of national affairs, it 
was far from being either scientifically exact or practically 
complete. Many corrections, additions, and formal im- 
provements were necessary to obtain even that amount 
of extension, definiteness, and consistency which pre- 
maturely challenged public confidence about the middle 
of the nineteenth century. Of the additions made to 
Smtth’s general doctrine none were more notorious than 
the corollaries which Malthus deduced from the ratio 
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obtaining between increase of population and increase of 
food. Adam Smith and maiiy other writers had noticed 
that the human species had a tendency to multiply up 
to the level of the means of subsistence. Condorcet, 
indeed, had perceived that the fact was a rock of danger 
in the way of his anticipations of human progress.* But 
it was not till 1798 that the Essay on Population demon- 
strated how the circumstance contained the explanation 
of much of the misery which was often assigned to the 
consequences of social institutions. Indeed, unless 
Rousseau, Condorcet, Godwin, and others had imputed 
all the evils of vice and misfortune to our social system, 
and unless the English poor law had manifested the 
dangers attending erroneous belief concerning the 
principles of population, Malthus probably would never 
have entered his emphatic and elaborate protest against 
heedless reproduction. Certainly his remonstrance 
would have been less vehement at first, less elaborate in 
later years, and less uncompromising throughout the 
controversy which it provoked. Yet he did but state 
that men tend to increase in a geometrical ratio, or as 
the numbers 2, 4, 8, 16 ; while the production of food 
cannot be increased faster than in an arithmetical ratio, 
or as the numbers 2, 3, 4, 5 ; and that the disparity 
between these two different orders of increase is over- 
come by the action of moral restraint, misery, and vice. 

• “Si on suppose qu’avant ce temps les progr^s de la raison ayent 
niarcli^ de pair avec ceux des sciences et des arts, que les ridicules pr^jug^s 
de la supersition ayent cess^ de r^pandre sur la morale une aust^ritd 
qui la corrompt et la degrade au lieu de T^purer et de T^lever; les 
hommes sauront alors que, s’ils ont des obligations k Tigard des $tres qui ne 
sont pas encore, elles ne consistent pas k leur donner Texistence, le 
bonbeur ; elles ont pour objet le bien-6tre g^n^ral de Pesp^ce humaine ou 
de la soci^t^ dans laquelle ils vivent ; de la famille d laquelle ils sont 
attaches ; et non la puerile idde de charger la tcrre d*6tres inutiles et 
malheureux .*’-— Tableau Historique des Progrh de P Esprit 
Humain^ p. 364. 
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Hfs teaching did but recommend that the first of these 
checks should be adopted by rational beings in pre- 
ference to the hideous alternatives which nature never 
fails to impose. 

Malthus on Poverty and Parentage. — Neverthe- 
less, Malthus* treatment of the subject proved very 
nauseous to his generation. He wrote when law-givers, 
confounding cause with effect, as they had done in the 
case of money, believed a teeming population to consti- 
tute a powerful and prosperous nation, because strong 
and flourishing countries were always populous ; when 
legislation, therefore, indiscriminately favoured national 
fecundity ; when public opinion was averse to deliberate 
abstinence from marriage, and individual inclination was 
encouraged to neglect the motives of prudence j when 
philanthropy and ordinary compassion ignored the 
remoter consequences of indiscreet charity. But in truth 
he was, to use Blanqui’s epigram, no more desirous that 
society should be a convent than he was that it should be 
a warren. He was, too, quite aware that a people’s 
standard of comfort may be raised in course of the 
progress of civilization, no less than its level of misery 
may be depressed by inconsiderate propagation. He did 
not overlook emigration “as a partial and temporary 
expedient ’’ for relieving a congested population ; nor 
could he fail to perceive how industrial improvements 
were providing for increasing numbers of consumers. 
Still he offended much by insisting on the truism that a 
redundant population has no natural right to the means 
of subsistence, and that the English poor law should be 
abolished gradually. He offended yet more by show- 
ing parentage to be no blind spontaneous function, 
but the weightiest of responsibilities, whose assumption 
should be most anxiously considered. 

Adam Smith’s Error respecting Rent.— The 
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Malthusian theory of population was rather an elucida- 
tion than a correction of Adam Smith’s treatment of 
its subject, but it was closely connected with a very 
important emendation of the Wealth of Nations, The 
tendency of people to multiply beyond present means of 
subsistence frequently involves resort to fresh and in- 
ferior land, or the expenditure of more capital and labour 
on that already under cultivation, as was happening in 
England at that time on an unusually large scale. The 
question then arises, to whose behoof does such an 
expansion of industry principally conduce ? Who 
profits most by increase of agricultural produce, and the 
growth of population and manufactures which it sup- 
ports? Do labour and capital enjoy the whole proceeds 
of their more strenuous application ? Now, Adam Smith 
had said that “ as soon as the land of any country has 
all become private property, the landlords, like all other 
men, like to reap where they never sowed, and demand 
a rent even for its natural produce.” Such extortion, 
he had represented, forms a component part of the 
price of most commodities, though more than once he 
seems to be on the point of adopting a more defensible 
opinion. 

The Ricardian Theory of Rent. — Now in 1817 
Ricardo published his Principles of Political Economy 
and Taxation; and in this work it was shown, as 
indeed other writers had observed, that rent is no part 
of price, and might be abolished without reducing 
prices in any degree. Rent is simply the surplus pro- 
duce of land after capital and labour have received their 
current rate of remuneration. The quantity of this sur- 
plus varies with the quality and other circumstances of 
the soil Society must cultivate a certain area of land 
with a certain degree of intensity in order to obtain food, 
but there is always a point where the less fertile soils 
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and the most costly tills^e cease to yield a return ex- 
ceeding the expenses of farming and transport to market 
This margin of extensive and intensive cultivation shifts 
with the demand for agricultural produce. Speaking 
generally, there will always be some land and some 
capital employed which yield no surplus to serve as rent. 
It is the point where rent reaches zero that determines 
the rent of all other soils under cultivation. Hence 
Ricardo said “the rise of rent is always the effect of 
the increasing wealth of the country, and of the difficulty 
of providing food for its augmented population.” The 
wider the margin of cultivation extends, the higher is 
the rent which landowners can obtain for the soils already 
in use. Though the principle did not characterize them 
as purposeless extortioners in the manner of the Wealth 
of Nations, it certainly suggested a doubt whether their 
functions might not be discharged by some less insatiable 
agent It proved that as a governing party they were 
not to be trusted with the power of controlling the 
people’s means of obtaining cheap food from abroad. 

The Conflict between Capital and Labour. — The 
knowledge that rent is not a component part of price 
enabled Ricardo >to apply, more consistently than did 
Adam Smith, the principle that labour is the real 
measure of exchangeable value ; and to determine more 
precisely, by aid of the Malthusian theory of population, 
the relations between capital and labour, and the effects 
of taxation. As he defined with greater distinctness 
the antagonism between the interests of landowners and 
those of the rest of the community, so he made more 
evident the conflict involved in the distribution of wages 
and profits. 

Say’s Doctrine of Gluts and Internationsd Trade* 
x-On the Continent the new political economy found a 
skilful expositor^ in J. B. Say. Recasting the doctrines 
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of Smith in a more symmetrical form, the Frenchman 
was able to add few material improvements of his own, 
but he developed with much felicity his master’s views 
on trade. It was especially appropriate that a country- 
man of Voltaire and Montesquieu should render this 
service to international intercourse. Say atoned for 
much of his neglect of contemporary advances by the 
success with which he secured assent to the truth that 
the industry of all nations is made more productive by 
extending division of labour and enlarging the common 
market, and that wealth is to be increased by liberal 
exchanges with prosperous neighbours as well as by 
augmented production at home. Incidentally he gained 
association with an important corollary from this 
principle by advancing his theory of dibouchis against 
the mischievous apprehension of gluts, which at various 
times has sanctioned restrictions, extravagance, and 
waste. He showed that general over-production is 
impossible because eveiy one is always glad to exchange 
the commodities at his disposal if there exist sufficient 
of other commodities to make a bargain. Sometimes 
inconvenience is experienced when a particular com- 
modity has been produced in excess through an error 
of judgment, or when the purchasing power of con- 
sumers has decreased through diminished production 
on their part Complaints that scarcity of money is a 
cause of commercial dulness are merely expressions of 
shopkeepers’ peevishness. If the proper commodities 
existed in sufficient abundance, their exchange would 
be effected, though one coin had to do the work of ten. 
The sole cure of over-production is increased aggregate 
production. “ Les ^changes terminus, il se trouve 
toujours qu’on a pay^ des produits avec des produits.” 
This was, indeed, the chief practical contribution of the 
new political economy to the groundwork of modern 
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Europe ; and it was the greatest, as it was the simplest, 
victory over the old order which science could have 
achieved. 

Place of the Unemployed in the Modern Indus* 
trial System. — It remains to conclude this brief 
review of the industrial and economical revolution by 
a momentary reference to the most sinister of its con- 
ditions. In actual practice, by sober theory, England 
had worked out the system of free contract and indi- 
vidual competition, which was to supplant everywhere the 
system of status. Pregnant with its own evils, as well 
as prolific of its benefits, this industrial order had soon to 
submit to regulations, often ignorant, more often timid. 
But it is doubtful if any of the proletariat of to-day 
would be able to live as a serf lived under the regime of 
status. On the whole the gain has been great and 
permanent. The worst feature of the whole system up 
to the present time is that the leaders of industry and 
the statesmen of nations have so far failed to prevent 
periodical fluctuations of trade. The progressive in- 
dustries have always been dependent for their progress 
on a ready supply of labour not otherwise employed at 
the moment. Hence it came about that the system of 
contract and competition, while it defended mankind 
from the terrors of famine and the burden of serfage, 
could not provide for the wants of rapidly increasing 
populations without the command of a very elastic 
supply of labour. In other words, labour was never 
sufficient unless it were often redundant. In order to 
meet the variations of markets, bewildering in extent 
and indispensable for the economies of large produc- 
tion, a numerous floating population, ever on the verge 
of hungry unemployment, has had to be kept on call as 
part of the great industry’s ordinary stock-in-trade. 
“ They also serve who only stand and wait ” was from 
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the first a mocking counsel of consolation for the un> 
employed. But it did not save them, nor did it save 
the employed, from becoming pitiable victims to the 
principle, “Let one mind one, and all are minded 
then.” 



CHAPTER IX 


POSITIVE SCIENCE: CRITICAL PHILOSOPHY 

“Although the invention of plausible hypotheses, independent 
of any connection with experimental observation, can be of very 
little use in the promotion of natural knowledge ; yet the discovery 
of simple and uniform principles, by which a great number of 
apparently heterogeneous phenomena are reduced to coherent and 
universal laws, must ever be allowed to be of considerable im- 
portance towards the improvement of the human intellect.”-^ 
Thomas Young. 

“ Personal interests and feelings, in the social state, can only 
obtain the maximum of satisfaction by means of co-operation, and 
the necessary condition of co-operation is a common belief. All 
human society, consequently, is grounded on a system of funda- 
mental opinions, which only the speculative faculty can provide, 
and which, when provided, directs our other impulses in their 
mode of seeking their gratification. And hence the history of 
opinions, and of the speculative faculty, has always been the leading 
element in the history of mankind.”— J. S. Mill, 

Positive Science and General History, — From the 
point of view of general history the growth of man's 
acquaintance with the physical conditions of his 
existence possesses a twofold significance. It is the 
part of special histories to record the steps by which 
the different sciences have developed, and to indicate 
the particular methods which promise by past success 
to facilitate further advance. It is the business of 
general history to discern the logical and practical 
results which accrue to society from scientific p«^res% 

S23 
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and to determine the speculative influence which con- 
sequent physical conceptions exert over men’s beliefs. 
In the eighteenth century, science was notable chiefly 
because it encouraged men to trust in their own reason ; 
in the nineteenth, it confirmed and rewarded this faith 
by yielding a knowledge of physical phenomena which 
has both totally changed the material conditions of 
civilized life, and greatly modified current conceptions 
of human existence. Hence the science of the period 
under review, falling between the two ages, issuing from 
the one and emerging into the other, was distinguished 
by few immediately practical results. And its influence 
on speculative beliefs hardly countervailed the dislike 
to vigorous thinking which circumstances attending the 
Revolution produced in the popular mind. On the 
other hand, science at this time first fully justified the 
hopes of earlier enthusiasts by laying the foundation of 
fact and theory,' on which was reared the structure of 
modern physical knowledge. 

The Growth of Positive Theory in Inductive 
Science. — So long as empirical data are few and dis- 
connected, science cannot be said to exist. It is only 
when facts are brought into relation with one another 
by hypotheses, which at least give coherence for a time 
to a considerable body of particulars, that knowledge 
rises above common experience or curious observation. 
But as facts accumulate and grow more intelligible, 
scientific conceptions lose their provisional and arbitrary 
character. They at last become expressions of natural 
laws. While they organize known facts into consistent 
schemes, they provide tests for new conclusions and 
clues for further research. Though existing only in 
idea, they are capable of furnishing deductions which 
invariably conform with observation ; though subject to 
correction and amplification, they rapidly absorb every 
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new discovery within their several provinces } though 
thus embracing ever-increasing quantities of data, they 
constantly tend towards greater simplification by realiz- 
ing William of Ockham’s logical law of parsimony, 
prater necessitatem non multiplicanda ; though 
mere theories, they prove themselves to be as positive 
as sensible experience. In fact, science becomes a 
system of positive theories which render particular 
phenomena intelligible, and the process of induction 
fruitful. It was to this fundamental stage that niuch 
of physical knowledge attained when in other respects 
the groundwork of our age was formed. 

Newton’s Law of Gravitation. — The enunciation 
of the most complete example of positive theory be- 
longed, it is true, to an earlier period ; but its specula- 
tive influence and extended application were of greatest 
historical importance throughout the eighteenth century 
and in the earlier years of the nineteenth. Not till 
more than fifty years after publication did Newton’s 
great law secure general acceptance among students of 
science on the Continent. Mathematicians were still 
persuading themselves by rigorous demonstrations that 
in molar physics, gravitation — varying directly as the 
masses, and inversely as the square of the distance — 
was a more satisfactory formula than the Cartesian 
theory of vortices, when intelligent men began to feel 
the same confidence in their ability to comprehend the 
highest laws of matter as in a former generation they 
had felt it in their power to deal with spiritual questions 
after Descartes had offered them a starting-point in his 
Cogito, ergo sum. It was, moreover, during the process 
of verifying the theory that the greatest advances were 
made in the most imposing branch of physical science. 
In their efforts to complete Newton’s application of 
his law to the movements of the heavenly bodies, 
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astronomers obtained a mastery of celestial physics 
which cast into insignificance the earlier empirical gene- 
ralizations ; and their triumphant course continued till 
the fabric of theoretical astronomy was handed over 
in an almost complete state to the observers of last 
century. 

Construction of Lunar Tables for Navigation. — 
In one problem these labours gained wide respect for 
the new theory by yielding great practical benefit to the 
public. For a long time it had been well understood 
that the art of navigation was subject to formidable 
dangers and hindrances through want of means for 
accurately determining longitude, and many European 
governments had offered large rewards for the invention 
of sufficiently precise methods. One scheme, which 
promised to satisfy practical conditions if the necessary 
basis for calculation could be obtained, was to ascertain 
the difference between local time and that of some fixed 
station, and thence to reckon the difference of longitude 
between the two places. To do this it was necessary 
to employ very exact timekeepers; and not till 1765 
did John Harrison receive a large reward from the 
British government for having made the first marine 
chronometers, on the principle of compensation through 
the unequal contraction of two metals, which proved 
competent to fulfil the required conditions. A second 
method likewise compared local time with that of a 
fixed station, but it sought to discover the latter by 
observing the position of the moon with regard to one 
of the principal planets or stars. Now, the invention 
of Hadley’s reflecting quadrant in 1731 enabled seamen 
to make accurate observations from the deck of a vessel; 
but the process also required that the time of the fixed 
station, corresponding with the position of the moon, 
should be known. This datum could only be derived 
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from accurate lunar tables. Since the sixteenth century, 
astronomers had striven to forecast the precise move- 
ments of the moon ; but the subject proved to be one 
of great complexity, which baffled all investigation till 
after Newton's discovery of the law of gravitation. Even 
then mathematicians had to extend their command of 
analysis, and solve the problem of three bodies, before 
they were able to advance beyond the point where the 
great master had left the question. Ultimately, through 
the labours of Euler, Clairaut, and d’Alembert, Mayer 
succeeded in constructing lunar tables which possessed 
so much accuracy that the Board of Longitude saw fit 
to adopt them for purposes of navigation. Rewards 
were granted to Euler and to Mayer’s widow. The first 
nautical almanack was published in 1767, and since then 
the lunar theory has proved to be the most trustworthy 
source of the mariner’s knowledge of his longitude. 

General Acceptance of the Law of Gravity. — • 
As late as 1740 the French Academy of Sciences 
divided a prize between a mathematician who attempted 
to account for the tides on the Cartesian hypothesis, 
and three others, who adopted the principle by which 
Newton had connected the tides with the attraction of 
the moon and the variations introduced by the sun as 
it acted in conjunction with, or in opposition to, this 
satellite. When in 1772 Maskelyne proposed testing, 
by the deflection of a plumb-line, the attraction exerted 
by the mass of a hill, he recommended the trial on the 
ground that it "would make the universal gravitation 
of matter, as it were, palpable to every person, and fit 
to convince those who will yield their assent to nothing 
but downright experiment” But, as a matter of fact, 
the celebrated Schehallion measurements, which were 
undertaken in consequence, and the following trials by 
the torsion balance, were chiefly interesting on account 
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of the information they furnished concerning the density 
of the earth. Meanwhile continental mathematicians 
had become fully aware that Newton had exhausted 
the resources of the ancient geometry — an admission 
which their English rivals unfortunately failed to con- 
cede — and they had equipped themselves with the 
powers of the calculus which he and Leibniz had be- 
queathed to them. Astronomical investigation now 
ceased to be an ordeal of the theory of gravity, and 
verification of the principle was merged in the rapid 
progress of the science. When some discrepancy be- 
tween calculation and fact occurred, it only attracted 
more attention to the solution of the problem when it 
was reached. Anomalies were invariably proved to be 
but apparent, till at last they came to be taken as indi- 
cations that a peculiarly refined illustration of the theory 
was about to be discovered. 

The Law of Gravity extended to Sidereal 
Astronomy. — As the general tendency of Newton’s 
astronomical labours was to demonstrate the harmo- 
nious interdependence obtaining at present among the 
planetary bodies, so that of the speculations of the 
next epoch was to prove the stability of the solar 
system, and to remove all apprehension of any con- 
siderable change in the seasons on the earth. And as 
soon as the internal economy of our planetary system 
had satisfactorily been determined, its external rela- 
tions were brought within the limits of discussion. As 
early as 1783, William Herschel, the initiator of a new 
phase of observation and the founder of sidereal astro- 
nomy, concluded from his consideration of the proper 
motions of the fixed stars that the solar system was 
travelling through space to a point in the constellation 
of Hercules. By constructing telescopes of very superior 
power, the same astronomer was enabled to detect the 
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first of a large number of planets, which modem obser- 
vation has added to those known to the ancient world. 
But the most notable result of his persistent researches 
was the detection of orbitual motions among the binary 
stars, similar to those produced in the solar system by 
force of gravity. This presumptive evidence, that the 
law of gravity obtains in other systems than our own, 
was laid before the Royal Society in 1802. 

The Nebular Hypothesis. — Herschel’s profound 
examination of the heavenly bodies also afforded sup- 
port to a conjectural extension of the law of gravity to 
a more distant region of time as well as of space. 
Hitherto the nebulae known to astronomers had not 
numbered 150. Herschel proved this class of pheno- 
mena to be large and varied. Among them he detected 
nebulosities which appeared to be homogeneous and 
irresolvable into stars, others which seemed to have 
centrad cores of different degrees of definiteness. Hence 
he was led to hazard the conjecture that these nebulae 
were stages in the formation of stars, and that the 
celestial bodies were produced by the condensation of 
nebulous matter which was originally diffused through 
space. Now, as early as 1755 Kant had applied such 
a hypothesis to explain the evolution of the solar 
system in its present form; and in 1796 a similar 
theory had been put forth by Laplace. The hypothesis 
postulated the existence of highly diffused nebulous 
matter which rotated in the form of a spheroid, and, 
gradually condensing and cooling, threw off concentric 
rings till only the central portion remained to form our 
sun. The rings broke up and formed new spheroids, 
which also condensed, revolved, and sometimes threw 
off rings of their own, thus forming the planets and 
their satellites. Kant thought that he could account for 
both condensation and rotation by the two elementary 
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forces of attraction and repulsion ; but Laplace sup» 
posed that condensation was the result of cooling, 
and postulated an original impulse of rotation. Both 
speculatists maintained that the harmonious disposition 
of our system pointed to a single genesis, and urged 
that the actual movements agreed with the particular 
process supposed. For some time the confirmation, 
which Herschel’s researches afforded, was disregarded 
in the belief that, since more powerful telescopes re- 
solved many nebulae into clusters of stars, only higher 
magnifying powers were required to deprive all nebu- 
losities of their distinctive character. But more recently 
various facts were seen to coincide with the hypothesis, 
and to render it probable that the outstanding nebulae 
are really fragments of diffused matter in different 
phases of condensation. Later still, spectrum analysis 
has proved some of the nebulae to be of a gaiseous 
nature, and the sun and planets to be made of the same 
materials. 

Newton’s Theory of Light. — Indirectly, the pur- 
suit of astronomical knowledge led to the cultivation 
of a branch of physics, the fundamental theory of which 
was only reached at the beginning of the nineteenth 
century. Long before the real nature of light was 
satisfactorily ascertained, the need for better telescopes 
had urged men to careful study of optical phenomena, 
and certainty of observation had required some ac- 
quaintance with the character of the medium through 
which the existence, form, and position of the heavenly 
bodies are perceived. Researches after the latter kind 
pf information had yielded empirical laws of atmo- 
spheric refraction, the truth that light travels with a 
certain velocity, and that the effect of aberration is thus 
produced. Indeed, Roemer’s inference from the eclipses 
of Jupiter’s moons, that light travels at the rate of 
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192, 5CX) miles per second,* and Bradle/s verification 
thereof by discovering apparent movements of the stars 
in consequence, may be said to have formed the basis 
of modern speculation on the nature of light. The 
scientific construction of telescopes had, on the other 
hand, furnished a variety of data from which theory 
might advance to explain the nature and movements 
of the illuminating agent. It was, indeed, when he was 
engaged in grinding lenses that Newton made the 
experiments by which he discovered the composite 
character of white light, and the unequal refrangibility 
of the different rays which form it. 

The Undulatory Theory of Light. — But till the 
beginning of the nineteenth century the authority of 
Newton, and the ability with which he had reconciled 
his corpuscular hypothesis with facts, deterred people 
from resorting to the more difficult assumptions of the 
undulatory theory. Then the necessary steps towards 
establishing what Huyghens and Hooke had only been 
able partially to formulate were made by Thomas 
Young. Regarded from our present point of view, 
Young’s first investigations appear to have proved that 
his assumption that light is a sensation caused by the 
vibration of an ethereal fluid was at least a good 
working hypothesis. But unfortunately his experiments 
and reasonings were ignorantly and maliciously criti- 
cized by Brougham in the Edinburgh Review; the 
public cared so little to adjudicate on the merits of the 
controversy that only one copy of Young’s able reply 
was sold,t and the current scientific conceptions rer 
mained undisturbed till, years later, other witnesses gave 

* The real speed is about 186,000 miles per second. 

t One consequence of the attack was that a publisher, who had offered 
Young;£'iooo for the copyright of his Lectures, was obliged to request to 
be released from his bargain. 
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evidence in favour of the theory. Then, by help of 
Malus, Arago, and Fresnel, the problem of polarization 
of light was solved by developing the undulatory hypo* 
thesis another step. The theory did not demand a new 
a.ssumption, as the corpuscular doctrine so frequently 
did ; it merely necessitated a more ample conception 
of what was already granted. It only required that the 
vibrations should be thought of as transversal, and not 
as longitudinal. Hence it led directly to a fuller ex- 
planation of double refraction by showing that certain 
crystals act as selective media to ordinary light, and 
only permit the transversal waves to pass in certain 
planes of vibration. Hence, too, it yielded data for 
most recondite calculations and most striking verifica- 
tions. However advancing knowledge may further 
modify its statement, it afforded the means of bringing 
a great body of phenomena within the scope of calcula- 
tion, and thus fairly ranked as a positive theory of 
physics. 

Theory of Sound. — The mode in which sound is 
produced by a wave-like motion of the atmosphere gave 
Young a clue to the nature of light-rays ; but it was 
only in this period that the true character of aerial 
vibrations was defined, and the fundamental theory of 
acoustics was completed by Laplace. This period was 
also remarkable for Chladni’s contributions to the theory 
of musical tone, and the study of the diverse vibratory 
phenomena which are embraced by the science of sound. 
Chladni has, indeed, been called the father of modern 
acoustics; and the distinction is sufficiently just, because 
at this time the development of the science did not so 
much need the guidance of some new fundamental 
principle as careful investigation of the various con- 
ditions which determine different forms of audible 
vibration. 
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Dynamical Theory of Heat. — It was far other- 
wise with the study of heat. The nature of this agent 
was no less misunderstood than was that of light before 
the discoveries of Young and Fresnel ; and the want of 
positive theory was equally unfavourable to the acquisi- 
tion of empirical knowledge and the advance of scientific 
conceptions of the universe. A like belief in the emis- 
sion of a material substance served to connect observed 
facts, and in some instances, as in those of conduction 
and radiation, it served to do so satisfactorily. But in 
the last two years of the eighteenth century both Rum- 
ford and Davy independently proved that heat is not 
material. The experiments of the latter consisted in 
melting ice by friction ; but he did not assert that heat 
was motion till several years after he had made his 
experiments. Rumford, on the other hand, predisposed 
to regard the subject very seriously by his investigations 
into the economy of heating and lighting arrangements, 
instituted a careful examination of the circumstances 
attending the generation of heat during the process of 
boring cannon. He showed that the elevation of tem- 
perature was entirely produced through expenditure of 
energy by an experimental application of friction pro- 
duced by horse-power to heat bodies of metal and 
water, and by proofs that nothing had been lost in 
weight or in capacity for absorbing or producing heat 
by the substances which by their motion had supplied 
high degrees of warmth. “ What is heat ? ” asked 
Rumford. “ Is there any such thing as an igneous 
fluid ? Is there any such thing that can with propriety 
be called caloric?” He then argued “that anything 
which any insulated body, or system of bodies, can 
continue to furnish without limitation cannot possibly 
be a material substance ; ” that it is “ extremely difficult, 
if not quite impossible, to form any distinct idea of 
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anything capable of being excited and communicated 
in the manner the heat was excited and communicated 
in these experiments, except it be motion.” Rumford 
also endeavoured to estimate the quantitative relation 
between heat produced by friction and heat produced 
by combustion ; he spoke of the power of animals as 
being due to their food, which might thus be caused to 
supply heat mechanically or by being used as fuel ; 
and he pointed out that heat could be produced by 
mechanical action of various kinds. Hence he was, in 
truth, the first of a line of workers who were to demon- 
strate in another generation the correlation and con- 
servation of forces. 

The Phlogistic Theory of Chemistry. — In them- 
selves both the demonstrations of Rumford and Dhvy 
were virtually complete, but neither was presented with- 
out logical error. Perhaps it was on this account that 
they failed to convert the scientific world. And up to 
a certain point the persistence of the belief in a hypo- 
thetical caloric was paralleled by the obstinacy of a 
cardinal assumption of the older chemists. For a long 
time phlogiston was conceived to be the principle of 
combustion, as caloric was imagined to be that of heat ; 
its expulsion was supposed to be the occasion of fire, as 
that of caloric was supposed to be the occasion of 
elevated temperature. And so closely was its assumed 
existence connected with the state of chemical know- 
ledge of the day, that its systematic determination by 
Stahl is rightly considered to have been of great service 
in aiding the collocation of discrete facts. But the 
authority of this principle was not so lasting as that of 
its physical analogue. Its retention was inconsistent 
with true scientific progress, and its repudiation was the 
first of the steps which made chemistry modem. The 
cause of this change was the institution of pneumatic 
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chemistry by Black, Priestley, Cavendish, and Scheele, 
though all these investigators believed implicitly in the 
phlogistic theory. 

Modern Theory of Combustion. — To the dis- 
coverers themselves the bearing of pneumatic phenomena 
on the theory of combustion was not apparent, and 
indeed, hydrogen was for a time in danger of being 
identified with phlogiston. It required Lavoisier to 
show convincingly that the phlogistic doctrine was 
superfluous and confusing. He proved that it was 
rather oxygen, the so-called dephlogisticated air, which 
invariably accompanied combustion by uniting with the 
burning bodies ; he endeavoured to identify the same 
element as the principle of acidity ; and he finally 
committed to oblivion the old system and its grotesque 
terminology, by helping to construct and introduce the 
groundwork of modern chemical nomenclature. 

Institution of Modern Chemistry. — The revolution 
in chemistry was as English in inception, as French in 
consummation, and as European in extent as the 
revolution in politics. It was also nearly as pro- 
vocative of conflict between Frenchmen and their 
neighbours. Of the discoverers who gave it origin. Black 
alone lived to acquiesce in the repudiation of phlogiston, 
while Priestley to his last moments continued to combat 
in its behalf. In the controversy which attended its 
propagation Lavoisier was aided by Fourcroy, Monge, 
Morveau, and Berthollet ; the new doctrines were styled 
the French system, and their acceptance was enforced 
by a vigorous onslaught on the chemists of other 
countries. The book of one able defender of the old 
theory, that of the Irishman, Kirwan, was even trans- 
lated into French, and refuted in sections by Lavoisier 
and his associates. But the advocates of the old opinions 
were in no position to retard seriously the victory of 
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truth. Kirwan himself candidly admitted that he was 
overcome ; and, with a new generation of chemists, the 
Lavoisierian doctrine became the universally accepted 
system. It only remained for Davy to correct the 
exaggerated opinion which the anti-phlogistic school 
had formed of the functions of oxygen. By his 
discovery that chlorine is a simple substance, he 
conclusively refuted the theory that oxygen is the 
exclusive principle of acidity — a correction which Ber- 
thollet maintained on the ground of his experiments on 
sulphuretted hydrogen and prussic acid. Indeed, the 
history of synthetic chemistry at this critical period is 
to be read in the names given to chlorine at different 
junctures. Scheele’s original name — dephlogisticated 
muriatic acid — records the sway of Stahl’s system ; 
the French name — oxymuriatic acid — indicates the 
supremacy of oxygen ; while Davy’s title, derived from 
the colour of its gas, asserts that the substance is an 
independent element, capable though it is to support 
combustion and form acid matter, which could not be 
brought within Lavoisier’s generalization, even by the 
power of electrolysis.* 

Theory of Multiple Proportions. — Meanwhile 
analytical inquiry had rapidly advanced. Owing to 
the labours of Bergman and Scheele, of Klaproth and 
Vauquelin, to the platinum crucible of Wollaston, and 
the blowpipe of the Swedes, above all, to the attention 
attracted to the indestructibility of matter, and the 
importance conferred on the use of the balance by 
Lavoisier’s innovations, chemical analysis had reached 
a relatively high state of precision, and had accumulated 
a large quantity of experimental results. But no theory 

* Bertelitts was the latest chemist of note to talk of oxidked liydro* 
chloric acid, while his cook and factotum held to ox^uziatic acid still 
longer. See Dr. Thorpe’s lecture on Wdhler. 
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of chemical combination invested these data with 
quantitative exactness, or regulated the relative quan< 
titles of the constituents necessary to produce a definite 
effect. Current opinion on the subject was so unsettled 
that a man like Berthollet could deliberately affirm that 
bodies were capable of uniting with each other in all 
possible proportions. The work of showing that 
chemical synthesis takes place according to a funda- 
mental law of quantitative relation was only performed 
by Dalton in the first decade of the nineteenth century. 
This inquirer proved that bodies always combine in 
certain definite proportions, that each element has a 
constant weight of its own, and, therefore, that it 
always combines in multiple proportions of this weight. 
Dalton’s own statement of his theory was entirely 
founded on the conception of primary atomic weights, 
the relation of which could be expressed numerically. 
But whatever view may be taken by latter-day physics 
of the idea of primary indivisible atoms of different 
weights, his principle of multiple proportions introduced 
into the science a clearness of conception which was of 
incalculable importance in enabling chemists to deal 
with the vast quantity of data yielded by modern 
laboratories, and it originated a system of notation 
which became indispensable to scientific intercourse.* 
Theory of Voltaic Electricity. — Having extended 
itself to the borders of molecular physics, chemistry was 
overtaken by another science, and doubly connected 
with the rest of the scheme of human knowledge. 

* “Whatever may be the ultimate fate of the theory rvhich found 
deliberate expression in the Mw System of Chemical Philosophy^ says 
Dr. Thorpe, — “and no one can say that it is not destined to give place to 
a higher and even nobler generalization, which shall more clearly connect 
matter with the forces associated with it — it is certain that the ages to come 
will reckon it as the central, dominant conception which has actuated the 
chembtiy of the nineteenth century.” 
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During the eighteenth century the study of electrical 
phenomena had been prosecuted with great diligence 
and success, and the invention of the voltaic pile enabled 
chemists to claim electric force as a part of their province. 
In 1800 Nicholson and Carlisle discovered that the energy 
of the pile could decompose water into its chemical con- 
stituents. Other experimenters soon extended this 
power of electricity over other substances. Davy 
made it his special business to identify the action of 
the galvanic battery with chemical action. By a num- 
ber of well-contrived experiments he demonstrated that 
“amongst the substances that combine chemically, all 
those, the electrical energies of which are well known, 
exhibit opposite states ; ” and he asked whether from 
this relation of electrical energy to chemical affinity it 
may not be supposed that they are identical and “ an 
essential property of matter.” This statement was 
made in his famous Bakerian lecture of 1806. Twenty 
years afterwards he found that his experimental results 
had in great measure been anticipated by Berzelius and 
Hisinger, and that the branch of chemistry of which he 
had helped to lay the foundation had meanwhile obtained 
greater speculative importance. Thus had been induced 
a hope, as he said, that "many of the corpuscular changes, 
now obscure, will ultimately be found to depend upon 
the same causes, and to be governed by the same laws.” 

The Theological Stage of Geological Knowledge. 
— In those branches of physical research which so far 
have come under review, the construction of positive 
theory proceeds on the sure grounds of observation, 
experiment, and verifiable calculation. But in other 
departments of inductive science which possess equal 
claims to be founded on sound generalizations, expert'* 
ments are rarely obtainable, the scope of observation 
is restricted, and mathematical calculation is almost 
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inapplicable. Such sciences are those which deal with 
the constitution of our globe and the laws of organic 
life. These studies, moreover, appeared to be more 
closely concerned with man’s own nature and position 
than any others of a physical character, and, accord* 
ingly, they furnished a greater than common proportion 
of visionary hypotheses to retard the development of 
practicable theory. In the eighteenth century geology 
suffered especial disadvantage from these circumstances. 
Though many observers, of whom the greater number 
were Italians, ably endeavoured to explain several of 
the phenomena of the earth’s crust by known causes, 
every comprehensive scheme of geological history 
became entangled in the miraculous as soon as the 
supposed periods of the creation and deluge were 
reached. Geology, indeed, was so much subjected to 
the control of natural theologians that it was regarded 
rather as an illustration in orthodox cosmogonies than 
as a subject for serious scientific investigation. Its 
abasement seemed the more assured because men 
refused to connect it with the pursuit of utility. Hence 
they sanctioned the more readily its exclusive employ- 
ment by theologians because they supposed it to be an 
entirely speculative study, and therefore the lawful 
property of those to whose speculative interests it could 
best be adapted. 

The Stratigraphical Treatment of Geology. — This 
attitude of indifference was only disturbed as the 
practical importance of mineralogy became better 
understood and its connection with geology received 
demonstration. In fact, if the founding of modern 
geology be defined as the work of first exciting the 
interest of the European public in the study of geo- 
logical formations, the father of the science must be 
reputed to have been a professor in the School of Mines 
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at Freiburg. It was, indeed, the success of Werner in 
presenting the structure of the earth’s crust as a subject 
of paramount practical importance that enlisted the 
first large body of students in geological investigation, 
and it was his personal charm and enthusiasm which 
induced his pupils to regard their study as a sublime 
science. Werner established his school during the last 
quarter of the eighteenth century, when the tender age 
of geology permitted the reproduction from earlier times 
of a master’s power over the minds of his followers. 
Yet his own contribution to positive geological theory 
was commensurate neither with his extraordinary per- 
ception of mineralogical details nor with his love of 
discursive views. He was, however, at least instru- 
mental in giving a wide circulation to the fact, well 
known to many earlier geologists, that the strata of the 
earth’s crust have certain constant relations to one 
another in order of superposition over the primary 
unstratified rock. Moreover, according to some testi- 
mony, he taught his pupils to discriminate the different 
formations by the fossils they contain, and to perceive 
that the more recent the formation, the nearer the fossil 
remains resemble the beings of the present world. 

Positive Theory in Geology. — On the other hand, 
Werner’s etiological speculations and assumptions 
seriously impaired the progress of scientific opinion. 
Contending that the igneous rocks were aqueous pre- 
cipitates, postulating at his pleasure the operation of 
unknown causes, and suspending when convenient the 
existence of present conditions, he led his disciples to 
deny the obvious inferences of more sagacious observers. 
But while he was thus depraving the imaginations of 
his pupils, a Scottish geologist was quietly working out 
a rigorous method of observation, deduction, and com- 
parison. Hutton discarded alike speculation on the 
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origin of things and conjectures about obsolete causes, 
^‘Nunc naturalem causam quaerimus et assiduam, non 
raram et fortuitam/* was the maxim which guided his 
investigations. Assuming only the operation of exists 
ing forces, he applied them to explain the structures 
discovered by investigation, and having ascended 
through particulars to his conclusions, he descended 
again and verified them by comparison with more 
extended observations. He thus arrived at a theory 
of the earth which, though imperfectly developed by 
himself, provided a positive basis for geological science. 
His severe exclusion of hypothetical causes led him to 
assign immense periods of time to the different pro- 
cesses of formation. Prompted by the suggestions of 
Black, and warranted by the chemical experiments of 
Sir James Hall, he applied the principle of pressure to 
modify the effects of heat on the rocks which had been 
fused beneath the sea. Constant to his belief that we 
have neither evidence of a beginning nor prospect of an 
end, he maintained that no order of rocks betrayed a 
genuinely primitive character. Even the granite of the 
mountains he determined to be of a derivative nature. 
To him, at any rate, the cycle of formation and decay — 
the constant decomposition by mechanical and chemical 
causes, the accumulation of waste into strata beneath 
the seas, their fusion into solid masses by heat when 
not permitted to retain their sedimentary character, 
their elevations and distortions by volcanic force — pre- 
sented no element of absolute inception.* 

♦ It is interesting to note that the founders of the Geological Society 
of London in 1807 were actuated not by zeal for the construction of 
theories, but by a general desire to collect facts and by special interest in 
the new French views on crystallography. These views formed the basis 
of the inodern science. Rom6 Delisle showed, in 1783, that the angle of 
inclination of the faces of primitive crystalline forms remains constant in 
the same species of mineral. Bergman noticed how the planes of cleavage 
R 
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Intellectual Influence of Scientific Geology. — In 
the intellectual development of Europe during the last 
hundred years, no idea so powerfully assisted in the 
emancipation of men’s minds as did this naturalistic 
conception of the being of the world. Hutton’s prin- 
ciples were widely advertised by the exposition of 
Playfair ; they only needed to be corrected and extended 
by one who was in possession of all attainable facts. 
Their general reception, however, depended on the 
abandonment of traditional prejudices respecting the 
age of the world. As long as men preferred to invoke 
the intervention of catastrophes rather than rely on the 
protracted operation of known causes, geological theory 
could not but be more imaginary than positive. Such 
a preference was entertained with inconceivable tenacity 
in various quarters till a comparatively recent date. So 
far as the development of the science was affected, it 
did not long survive the publication of Lyell’s great 
work in 1830. The chief cause which prepared for the 
surrender of the old cosmogonies likewise dates from 
the period under review, and it furnished irresistible 
evidence not only in behalf of positive geological theory, 
but in behalf of reasoned biological doctrine. 

The Origin of Palseontology.— William Smith 


throw light on the building up of minerals from simple crystalline forms. 
Haiiy, however, methodically reduced the structure of crystals to com- 
pounds of primitive forms. He successfully proved that crystalline 
formation takes place according to law, and consequently that geometrical 
form may be a test of the nature of substances : — a conclusion which Haiiy 
illustrated by forecasting, from his observation of a difference in the angles 
of specimens supposed to be the same mineral, the discovery of Vauquelin 
by chemical analysis, that in one case baryta was present, and in the other 
strontia. The study of cleavages and angles was greatly facilitated by 
Wollaston’s reflecting goniometer ; but soon the importance of the axes of 
crystals was insisted upon by Weiss and Mohs, and crystallography became 
less associated wdth molecular hypotheses and more connected with optical 
science. 
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and, in a lesser degree, Werner, had exhibited the 
manner in which fossils are characteristic of the strata 
they occupy, and how by their means the relative ages 
of different beds may be determined. Fossils being 
granted to be really remains of past life on the earth, 
it followed that the series of strata must have been laid 
down 'during lapses of time sufficient to permit the 
growth of a succession of organic forms. Now, even 
in matters of geology the nineteenth century was not 
prepared to follow its predecessors and assume imaginary 
causes to account for the presence of fossils.* Gradually 
it was admitted that organic remains implied the efflux 
of considerable periods of time during the stratification 
of the earth’s crust. “ It is abundantly obvious,” Cuvier 
affirmed in the most popular work on geology of the 
time, “ that it is to these fossil remains alone that we 
owe even the commencement of a theory of the earth, 
and that without them we should, perhaps, never have 
even suspected that there existed any successive epochs 
and a series of different operations in the formation of 
the globe." "The application of botanical and zoo- 
logical evidence," wrote Humboldt in 1844, “to deter- 
mine the relative age of rocks — this chronometry of the 
earth’s surface which was already present to the lofty 
mind of Hooke — indicates one of the most glorious 
epochs of modern geognosy, which has finally, on the 
Continent at least, been emancipated from the sway of 
Semitic doctrines.” But how immeasurable were these 
periods could only be demonstrated as the circumstances 
attending the generation of a series of organic forms 
were better understood. Hence it was a coincidence of 

* " Even in 1765,” says Sir Archibald Geikie, “ the controversy abont 
'figured stones’ had not yet died out, and there were still not a few 
obs^ers who continued to believe that the apparent shells found in the 
rocks of the land never really belonged to living creatures,” 
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no small moment that about this time the higher pro* 
blems of biology engaged the attention of the great 
French naturalists, and that at the same time the 
discovery of a large quantity of fossils in the Paris basin 
brought into prominence the palaeontological aspect of 
the problem of species.* 

Speculative Biology. — The theory of evolution has 
been placed only in our own time on a positive basis, 
and it is impossible to claim an equal rank for the 
suggestions of earlier inquiries. Yet the formation of 
the solar system from an original vapour, and the 
development of the earth’s crust by continuous change, 
were maintained with considerable force during the 
period under review. It was likewise with evolution in 
biology. The speculations of Geoffroy St. Hilaire, 
Lamarck, Goethe, and von Baer constituted an inter- 
mediate stage in the train of thought, which surely 
conducted men from the study of comparative anatomy 
to our present views of the phenomena of life. Like 
the dynamic theory of heat, the doctrine of evolution 
in biology, though adumbrated by previous thinkers, 
now received its first reasoned statement, to be in 
another generation extended and verified by inductive 
research till it yielded positive laws of the highest 
order. 

Early History of the Theory of Evolution. — In 

♦ At this time Cuvier could justly say : “ Tant de travaux et des 
r^sultats si heureux dans la partie philosophique de la zoologie autorisent 
bien ^ dire qu’elle est en quelque sorte aujourd’hui une science fran^aise. 
Appliqu^es un jour k toutes les esp^ces dans un ouvrage g^n^ral, nos 
methodes obtiendront bientbt une influence universelle.*’ 

To-day French writers claim yet more. “La France,** says M, 
Tannery, “pendant la p^riode qui nous occupe, nes’^l^ve pas settlement au 
premier rang pour les sciences math^matiques et physiques ; sa supr^matie 
s*affirme ^galement dans les sciences naturelles, et dans ce domaine clle se 
trouve encore moins contestee ** (apul, Histoire GiniraU^ tome ix., ed. by 
Lavisse and Rambaud). 
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botany the natural system of classification of the two 
Jussieus had already introduced the idea of close 
relationship among species, when Goethe pointed out 
with success, as C. Wolff had done thirty years before 
in vain, that the structure of plants was explicable as a 
metamorphosis and repetition of a single original form 
— the leaf around an axis. In the first decade of the 
nineteenth century Lamarck perceived a like resem- 
blance among animal organisms, and maintained that 
all species of living bodies are descended from a few 
simpler forms. Dwelling upon the slight gradations 
which separate the members in the scale of organic life, 
and the results produced by artificial selection, he 
accounted for the variations now obtaining in nature 
by the influence of different foods and climates, and the 
effects of persistent exercise, operating through many 
generations of hereditary transmission. St. Hilaire 
declared that living beings were constructed after one 
plan, and that their different organs were merely modifi- 
cations of an original type. He remarked that some 
parts occurred in all animals, though greatly differing 
in their mode of development ; he further noticed that 
these parts always exist in the same relation to one 
another ; and he interpreted the presence of superfluous 
organs as rudimentary survivals of what had been useful 
to pre-existing species. With Goethe he entertained 
the belief that the superior development of one part or 
organ is compensated by inferior development of other 
parts. And Goethe, not content with throwing out 
formative ideas, confirmed the doctrine of homology by 
discovering that the intermaxillary bone of the lower 
animals exists in a rudimentary form in man ; and he 
drew attention to serial homologies, or comparisons of 
diflferent parts or organs in the same individual, by show- 
ing that the skull of vertebrates is only a development 
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of a certain number of vertebne.* To the study of 
homologies, thus initiated, Goethe gave the name of 
morphology, which has now come to denote that wider 
department of natural history which Darwin called " its 
very soul.” t 

Persistence of Teleological Conceptions in 
Biology. — Yet the hypothesis of special creations 
remained unshaken by the theory of derivative species. 
Resistance in its behalf was advanced from all quarters, 
and from none so effectually as from the naturalist who 
did most to supply facts for the ultimate establishment 
of the doctrine of evolution. The wide and profound 
investigations of Cuvier introduced a new classification 
of the animal kingdom, founded on resemblances of 
morphological type and homology. But so impressed 
was he by the apparent organization of animal structures 
towards a final cause, that he would not abandon the 

♦ Writing to Knebel in 1784, when his essay on the intermaxillary 
bone was composed, though it was not published till thirty years later, 
Goethe said : “ I have refrained from indicating the logical outcome of the 
discovery — it is a truth which Herder has already printed in his Idecn^ viz. 
that the distinctness of man from the brute is not to be looked for in any 
single point of difference. , . , Every creature is a note, a shade, in a great 
harmony, and the study which apprehends this harmony as a whole and 
in its vastness is alone fruitful ; each isolated thing, otherwise taken, is 
a meaningless letter.” Goethe was equally advanced in his opinions on 
geology, which he had been led to study by his official duties at the mines. 
His scientific reputation, however, greatly suffered from his mistaken 
theory of optics. 

t The tendency of morphology to trace species to a common origin was 
strengthened by comparative embryology in the hands of von Baer, who 
later in the century showed that up to certain stages of their development 
the special forms of the most diverse animals are concealed in a general 
resemblance, that the process of differentiation starts from points in- 
distinguishable from phases in the life of lower organisms, and, by his 
discovery of the ovarian ovum of mammals, that the origin of these 
animals is similar to that of others lower in the scale. Meanwhile Bichat 
had opened the way for the refinements of the cell-theory by analyzing the 
animd organism into a series of simple tissues possessing definite structnral 
characters, 
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traditional belief that species were created with the 
particular purpose of fitting them for their conditions of 
life. In his controversy with St. Hilaire, the state of 
science at that time enabled him to claim victory ; his 
theory of types became generally accepted, and zoo- 
logical research continued to be mainly empirical. 
Convinced that every organized being forms a complete 
system within itself, exactly adapted to a certain habit 
of life, Cuvier deduced from the most slender data the 
structure which an animal must have possessed in 
order to conserve itself under the conditions and limita- 
tions indicated by the evidence at command. Hence, 
by employing the method of Zadig, he was able to discern 
the nature of the fossil remains exhumed near Paris, 
and to bring them into comparison with the structures 
of living beings. Hitherto marine fossils had not 
supplied positive evidence that in past times species 
existed which do not live at the present day, for it was 
impossible to say certainly that the like did not inhabit 
some remote parts of the ocean. But Cuvier had the 
remains of large land and river animals to deal with, 
and from them he proved, with the assistance of 
Brongniart, that a series of extinct beings had once 
inhabited the globe during a succession of geological 
periods, and that these creatures bore evident morpho- 
logical resemblance to one another and to animals of 
the present day. Thus, though he himself remained 
confident that lacunae in the sequence of organic de- 
velopment manifested the intervention of special crea- 
tions, though he would affirm that none of the agents 
which Nature now employs would have been sufficient for 
the production of her ancient works, he virtually created 
the science of palaeontology, which, as Huxley said, would 
in our own generation have been obliged to invent the 
doctrine of evolution if it had not already existed. 
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Relation between Science and Philosophy. — 
While the advance of inductive science towards a system 
of positive theory is calculated to expand men’s views 
of speculative problems, it is equally serviceable in 
setting forth the line of demarcation which separates 
the province of physical knowledge from the domain of 
metaphysics. As they become more complete, the 
explanations of science repose more directly on space 
and time of indefinite extent, they tend to divide matter 
more and more minutely, and they more successfully 
reduce phenomena to simple expressions of force. Yet 
it is the essential nature of these means of explanation 
that they are in themselves inexplicable by science. 
Organized life, too, is seen to elude more and more 
hopelessly the reach of merely mechanical conceptions 
as the difference between selective aggregation in the 
growth of crystals and the evolution of species and 
intelligence in the animal world is rendered more 
apparent. More important still, the relation of cause 
and effect, the fundamental principle of all scientific 
investigation, is found on examination to be merely a 
mental prejudice, if the evidence of sense alone is 
admitted ; while if testimony from other quarters be 
permitted to invest the nexus with intrinsic reality, the 
truths of science are made contingent on a first cause, 
or are swallowed up in the mysteries of infinite 
regression. 

The Problem of Philosophy. — Now it is the part 
of philosophy to consider the numerous problems which 
are thus left outstanding by the methods of science ; 
but the history of philosophy has, for the most part, 
remained independent of the history of science. Such 
is the nature of the human mind that, till very recently 
in the development of the race, men have felt far more 
concern about the ultimate nature of things than about 
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tHe phenomenal laws of common experience. Thus 
philosophical and religious thought have hitherto held 
a position of great individual importance. During the 
eighteenth century, though the progress of science most 
immediately influenced current opinions, philosophy 
still pursued a course of its own, and continued to carry 
on the discussion which those, who devote attention 
to the highest problems of existence, render sooner or 
later of effect in the march of civilization. One aspect 
of its development, it is true, was connected with the 
views which obtained support from material science ; 
but this was only a one-sided application of Locke’s 
doctrines, while philosophy itself was following the 
impulses which Locke and Descartes together had com- 
municated to it The main problem of philosophy was 
then, as it had been since the downfall of scholasticism, 
to determine the conditions and worth of experience. 
All speculative questions were seen to centre in the 
inquiry, How is knowledge possible ? How can there 
be any commerce between two such heterogeneous 
existences as mind and matter? How can we have 
any confidence in the result of such commerce ? What, 
in short, is the relation between subject and object? 

Kant's New Point of View. — In 1781 appeared 
Kant’s Critique of Pure Reason^ This book perma- 
nently changed the conditions of speculative inquiry, 
and placed the theory of knowledge in such a position 
that to this day the would-be philosopher must reckon 
with the great thinker of Konigsberg before he can 
claim to consider pertinently the first principles of 
existence. Kant united in himself the two partial and 
conflicting tendencies of thought which prevailed in 
England and Germany. The academic routine of his 

* For an elementary account of Kant’s metaphysics, see my Students' 
Introduction to Critical Philosophy. 
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youth acquainted him with the body of logical ab- 
stractions which Wolff had developed from Leibniz’s 
suggestions. By his own exertions Kant ascertained 
their vanity ; and when English sensationalism appeared 
to be the true alternative, his study of Hume apprised 
him of its inability to support the fabric of our ex- 
perience as we conceive it to be. Convinced that 
philosophy up to that time had failed, he suspected 
that its subject-matter might have been stated wrongly. 
To quote again his oft-repeated description of his inno- 
vation, he proposed to do “just what Copernicus did in 
attempting to explain the celestial movements. When 
he found that he could make no progress by assuming 
that all the heavenly bodies moved round the spectator, 
he reversed the process and tried the experiment of 
assuming that the spectator revolved while the stars 
remained at rest.” As Copernicus reversed with 
success the standpoint of the Ptolemaic system, so Kant 
hoped to succeed in solving the questions of meta- 
physics by abjuring both the individual’s ideas and 
sensations as the ultimate truth of reality, and by 
assuming that, instead of the mind being formed by 
experience, the mind itself should form received 
experience according to its own laws. 

The Critical Method. — According to Kant we must 
suppose that in our experience thought contributes 
sundry relations, subject to which all our empirical 
knowledge must be received. Now, if this prove to be 
the case, these indispensable elements will be forms of 
synthesis or relation ; and since experience is impossible 
without them, they will be d priori or prior to experience 
itself. Kant calls such d priori elements transcendental, 
and his philosophy consists in a transcendental criticism 
which endeavours to bring to light all the d priori prin- 
ciples of synthesis which serve as the ground-plan of 
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experience. And whatever may be thought of Kant’s 
success in his efforts to do this, he himself entertained 
no doubt that, to quote one of the last sentences of his 
first critique, “ Der kritische Weg ist allein noch offen.” 

Extensive Influence of the Critical Philosophy. — 
From the point of view of general history the intro- 
duction of the transcendental method into philosophy 
is of more importance on account of its negative power 
than in virtue of its positive developments. Kant 
himself said that “as the world has never been, and 
doubtless never will be, without some kind of meta- 
physic ... it is the first and weightiest concern of 
philosophy to render it powerless for harm by closing 
up the sources of error.” He did not succeed in imposing 
upon the world a new system ; and though for a time 
his countrymen imagined that wisdom consisted in 
acquaintance with his doctrines, his direct influence was 
soon intercepted by the efforts of those who endeavoured 
to extend his method beyond the barriers which he had 
erected. But his criticism of knowledge afforded ample 
defence against dogmatism of all schools. If he showed 
that our intellectual conceptions are good only for our 
phenomenal world, he still more conclusively demon- 
strated the futility of endeavouring to explain by our 
sensations the nature of those relations which form the 
basis of experience and are implied in the very fact 
of sensation. Not that his protests were everywhere 
successful. The indiscretions of those who sought to 
extend and develop the transcendental method gave 
occasion to lengthened neglect of his admonitions among 
the psychologists, who supposed that on an empirical 
analysis of mental phenomena a metaphysic of existence 
can be based. And, in any case, to reach those minds, 
which are naturally inclined to mistake empirical 
psychology for an adequate philosophy, would not have 
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been easy without employing a more persuasive style 
of exposition. Nevertheless, it is to Kant’s argument 
that we should trace the successful resistance to the 
teachings of sensationalism and materialism which came 
to us from the eighteenth century. Though strangely 
disguised in the process of repeated transfer, and fre- 
quently in anomalous alliance with the impulsive asser- 
tions of common sense, his contentions passed from 
thinker to thinker, and were ever ready on urgent occa- 
sion to combat the pretensions of those who presume to 
philosophize without metaphysics. For a time this part 
of his influence was the less prominent because the 
intellectual reaction at the beginning of the nineteenth 
century protected the old faiths from serious harm. 
Later, a generation arose which knew not Kant, perse- 
cuted his successors, and demanded only the means to 
build up the fabric of material science. But now, when 
these very physical methods themselves are at all points 
reversing vulgar conceptions of knowledge, a return to 
Kant commends itself to all circumspect thinkers as 
the best preparation for a sound apprehension of the 
problems of existence. It would appear that after more 
than a century’s unremitting service to sober thinking, 
his criticism will be the chief discipline which our 
generation will derive in its eager search through the 
history of philosophy for aid in dealing with new 
versions of old questions. 

Kant’s Treatment of Ethics and Religion . — The 
Critique of Pure Reason placed out of the range of 
human knowledge the objects which, as moral agents, 
men are accustomed to regard with veneration. It 
denied that men can know anything of God, self, or 
will ; but it coupled this denial with the reservation that 
what is speculatively unknowable may be apprehended 
practically. In succeeding works Kant brought his 
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transcendental method to bear on the metaphysics of 
practice. Analyzing the faculty which he called the 
practical reason, as he had formerly analyzed what he 
called pure reason, he affirmed that he found practically 
postulated therein the objects of whose existence specu- 
lative thought could know nothing. The moral law, 
free will, and God were represented to be practical 
truths of reason, which men must respect in deed, 
though they be hidden from knowledge. 

Kant’s Moral Influence. — This application of the 
critical method has not in itself been productive of great 
philosophical consequences, though it furnished the clue 
to those who sought to develop transcendentalism into 
a system. But for the German people it was a mighty 
adjuration to live only for its better self. Kant’s great 
work had made him the most influential thinker in 
Germany when his theory of ethics proclaimed with 
stern insistence that man possessed within himself a 
moral law, a categorical imperative, which was the sole 
legitimate arbiter of conduct. This announcement was 
made also when the sophistries of popular philosophy 
and a nerveless enlightenment from abroad had put to 
shame faith in lofty purpose and high ideals. To such 
an age, said Schiller, unworthy as it was to receive a 
Solon, Kant was a Draco. He held up to it the moral 
law of reason as the only guide of life, and forbade 
conduct to pursue pleasure here or happiness hereafter. 
The will is free, he said, because “ thou oughtst ” implies 
“ thou canst : " the self lives beyond this life because 
otherwise our wills could never be brought into harmony 
with the law : and God exists because no other power 
could mete out to virtue that reward of happiness which 
reason knows it to deserve ; but it is the moral law in 
its purity, untouched by thought of selflsh satisfaction, 
unmoved by worship of the Deity, which alone can 
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produce through the will truly good action. As the 
categorical imperative — the command to man as a 
rational being to act as if the maxim of his action could 
become, and were to become by his will, a universal 
law of nature — is the logical .ground for the ideas of 
freedom, immortality, and God, so is obedience to it 
leal only when tendered for its own sake. “ Nothing,” 
says Kant, “ could be more fatal to morality than that 
we should wish to derive it from examples. For every 
example of it that is set before me must be first itself 
tested by principles of morality, whether it is worthy to 
serve as an original example, i.e. as a pattern ; but by 
no means can it authoritatively furnish the conception of 
morality. Even the Holy One of the Gospels must first 
be compared with our ideal of moral perfection before 
we can recognize Him as such.” 

Dogma and the Moral Law. — While, therefore, Kant 
braced the moral consciousness of the German people by 
his sublime conception of duty, and bequeathed to them 
the spirit which was to find articulate utterance in 
Fichte’s Reden and the War of Liberation, he discredited, 
yet further than even the Lutheran Church of the age 
had been able to do, the ideas of popular religion. 
Dogmatic and sentimental religion was with him no part 
of the rational man ; historical truths were to him no 
essential element in what is “ purely an affair of reason.” 
He vindicates against the contemptuous criticism of the 
Aufklarung the claims of the historical “husk" of 
Christianity to respect, but only because he considers 
such a matter to be on too low a level to deserve close 
speculative examination. When instructed ministers 
have to teach ignorant congregations, he admitted that 
the figures and inducements of popular religion should be 
used ; but he contended that the teacher himself must 
neither forget the subordinate nature of the religious 
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ideas, nor omit to interpret the scriptural narrative 
solely with a view to illustrate and recommend the 
dictates of practical reason. If German theologians have 
been loth to submit to the rubrics of positive religion, and 
have carried rationalism beyond the point consistent 
with a sincere profession of faith, it has not been through 
lack of original ethical rigour, for disregard of dogma 
was in a large measure a direct result from Kant’s 
memorable exaltation of the moral law. 

Philosophy of Common Sense.— For a long time 
the influence of transcendentalism was confined to 
Germany, and thought in other countries continued to 
proceed as if no maturer mode of regarding philosophical 
problems had been introduced since the days of Hume. 
Among Hume’s countrymen, recoil from his conclusions 
occasioned vigorous insistence on the immediate testi- 
mony of consciousness ; and a small body of dogmatists 
arose who strove to defeat the destructive tendency of 
psychological analysis by confronting it with a scheme 
of ultimate truths. These truths or necessary beliefs of 
the Scottish school — since they were said to be the 
property of every intelligence, and to be recognizable 
by every unsophisticated individual — were called the 
philosophy of common sense. In their crudest form 
the arguments from common sense were hardly superior 
to that of Johnson when he refuted Berkeley’s idealism 
by kicking a stone ; but they received several degrees of 
elaboration, and became capable of affording occasional 
refuge to many whose speculative position needed the 
support of irresponsible assertion. At no time, however, 
have they approached the process of knowledge in the 
critical fashion of Kant, though, doubtless, a superficial 
resemblance between their assumptions and Kant's 
treatment of morality helped to recommend them to 
later thinkers. They have always retained their 
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undiscriminating character, and to this day they continue 
to cover hasty reasoning in theories for which they have 
no true affinity. 

Empirical Psychology. — On the other hand, the 
objects of those who disregarded the lesson of Hume and 
the criticism of Kant have never been entirely speculative, 
but have always retained a certain degree of practical 
purpose. The first aim of empirical psychology is to 
perfect the theory and practice of education for the 
individual ; its next object is to provide data for the 
improvement of societies through legislation and 
culture ; and its application to speculative problems 
should follow after these two questions have received 
attention. In England, where men can as little as else- 
where dispense with a philosophy of some sort, but 
where the slenderest connection with immediate practice 
is held in more esteem than the strongest relation to 
abstract truth, the metaphysical aspect of psychology 
has been of historical importance equally with either of 
the other aspects, though it was here that practical 
science was most successfully cultivated. 

Hartley’s Theory of Association. — The fundamental 
principle of empirical psychology is the law of associa- 
tion between mental states, which has been recognized 
by varions writers since the time of Aristotle. It was 
first systematically applied to explain the phenomena of 
mind by Hartley in his work on man, published 1749. 
In this book sensations were taken to be the originals of 
our ideas, whose association was supposed to result from 
contiguity of the sensations in the same instant or 
successive instants of time. On this basis Hartley tried 
to explain the intellectual and moral nature of man with 
much sagacity, though he persistently connected with it 
a physical hypothesis of mental processes which had 
been suggested to him by some remarks in Newton’s 
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works. This theory of vibrations and vibratiuncles was 
crude, and at that time supported by very little evidence; 
but it was certainly the precursor of the physiological 
treatment of psychology in modern times. Thus in 
history Hartley is prominent as a supporter of sensa- 
tional and materialistic philosophy. Yet Hartley him- 
self composed his treatise in the interests of moral and 
religious improvement ; and so sincere was his large- 
hearted concern for what is good, that he has gained the 
admiration and respect of thinkers of all schools. His 
materialism and necessarianism, though they resulted 
from his observations on man’s “ frame,” were not per- 
mitted to corrupt his observations on man’s “ duty and 
expectations.” “ I would not,” he says, “ be any way 
interpreted so as to oppose the immateriality of the 
soul. On the contrary, I see clearly, and acknowledge 
readily, that matter and motion, however subtly divided 
or reasoned upon, yield nothing more than matter and 
motion still.” “ I nowhere deny practical free will,” he 
protests, “ but, on the contrary, establish it (if so plain 
a thing will admit of being farther established) by show- 
ing in what manner it results from the frame of our 
natures.” "All the pleasures and pains of sensation, 
imagination, ambition, self-interest, and theopathy, as 
far as they are consistent with one another, with the 
frame of our natures, and with the course of the world, 
b^[et in us a moral sense, and lead us to the love and 
approbation of virtue, and to the fear, hatred, and 
abhorrence of vice. This moral sense, therefore, carries 
its own authority with it, inasmuch as it is the sum total 
of all the rest, and the ultimate result from them.” “ The 
doctrine of mechanism,” he contends, “has a tendency to 
make us labour more earnestly with ourselves and others, 
particularly children, from the greater certainty attend- 
ing all endeavours that operate in a mechanical way ; ” 
s 
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while " it is evident from common observation, and more 
so from the foregoing theory, that children may be 
formed and moulded as we please.” And he concludes 
his work by deploring the consequences of a corrupt and 
perverted education of youth. 

James Mill’s Treatment of Associationist Psy- 
chology. — Hartley’s practical bent was hardly consis- 
tent with subtle consideration of the higher metaphysical 
problems, but this did not impair his influence on English 
thought. His speculative views were handed down 
through Priestley and Tucker, and the fourth edition 
of his book was published in i8oi. Thus the interval 
between the date of the Observations and that of the 
next great work on the subject, amounting though it 
did to eighty years, was no period of oblivion for the 
associationist psychology. James Mill’s Analysis only 
superseded Hartley’s treatise in the nineteenth century 
by asserting its principle anew and extending the appli- 
cation of its method. But the new version of the theory 
contained as many speculative conclusions as the old 
one did practical lessons, though Mill was no meta- 
physician, and his character as a psychologist and 
publicist was marked by intense faith in the power of 
education. In the Analysis, it is tme, there is no theory 
of nervous action, but the law of association is applied 
to a wider range of mental processes, and is artlessly 
made to supply answers or denials to the most abstract 
questions. 

Influence of British Speculation. — In the last 
portion of the Analysis, which is occupied with deriving 
the ideas of morality from non-moral elements, the 
practical aspect of associationist psychology comes into 
favourable prominence. It is, indeed, in the depart- 
ments of education, jurisprudence, and socioU^ that 
Bentham, Mill, and their school have achieved all their 
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success. Nor has this been inconsiderable ; but as long 
as English thought mistakes practical method for a 
metaphysical system, the historian must continue to 
point out how greatly the irrelevance of sensational 
psychology in speculative questions was answerable for 
the barren results of philosophical investigation in an 
age when discussion was active beyond example. And 
this is not the less necessary because James Mill’s suc- 
cessors found themselves forced to acknowledge some 
facts to be ultimate and irresolvable which, despite his 
logical severity, he treated in a circle for the sake of 
maintaining his disbelief in “ mystery.” For when they 
could not follow him in denying, they continued to 
imitate him by shelving, fundamental questions, and, 
like him, they ignored the insufficiency of which this 
necessity convicted their method. Yet, by sharing the 
dogmatism of the Scotch School, they added to their 
popularity as these last again extended their influence 
by encroaching on the province of associationism. But 
reference to ill-assorted eclecticism brings philosophy in 
this island into connection with continental thought. 
In France, at the same time that Hartley wrote, Locke’s 
sensational principles also received extension and appli- 
cation from Condillac, and this manner of thinking 
remained dominant till, at the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century, Royer-Collard taught Scotch intuition- 
ism. Hence, British speculation at this period, though 
of independent growth, was typical of a widespread 
intellectual tendency, and no less than German critical 
philosophy contributed to the ideas by which modem 
Europe had to seek to strengthen faith, remove doubt, 
or defend negation. 
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NATIONAL LITERATURE IN GERMANY 

“ So verschieden die Zeiten sind, so verschieden muss auch die 
Sphare des Geschmacks sein, obgleich immer einerlei Regeln 
wirken ; die Materialien und Zwecke sind zu alien Zeiten anders.” 
—Herder. 

“ In des Herzens heilig stille Raume 
Muszt du fliehen aus des Lebens Drang ; 

Freiheit ist nur in dem Reich der Traume, 

Und das Schdne bliiht nur im Gesang.” 

Schiller. 

Literature and General History. — ^After account has 
been taken of the political structure and aspirations, 
of the industrial organization, commercial principles, 
and mechanical resources, of the scientific knowledge 
and speculative insight of a period, — after account has 
been taken of all these varied elements, which together 
form the solid groundwork of civilized societies, there 
still remains an important factor in social development 
which can be included under none of these heads, 
though it is never without some points of connection 
with them. This outstanding element resides in the 
province of pure literature. Too often, and in Germany 
very frequently, attempts to deal with history from a 
general point of view pay excessive attention to a 
critical estimate of the literature of the period. The 
primary forces of social life, with the exception of those 
of war and statesmanship, receive scant attention, whUe 

a6o 
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the secondary influences of literary compositions obtain 
all the importance which a chronicle of publications, 
biographies of authors, pedigrees of books, and criticism 
of their literary merits can confer. The common re- 
proach against literary men, that they attach too great 
importance to literature, is indeed merely a remonstrance 
against an error in historical proportion, which is, how- 
ever, equally chargeable against the usual treatment of 
politics by professed historians. 

German 'Literature and Modem History. — From 
the point of view of our present purpose the most 
notable literary event of modern Europe was neither 
the work of a commanding genius nor the formation of 
a school of writers, but the fact that a great people 
produced a literature of its own. The means by which 
Germany has attained to political unity and strength in 
our own time tend to reflect on the War of Liberation 
disproportionate significance to the neglect of those 
spiritual influences which are only less conspicuous 
because they are more fundamental Yet the meaning 
of the memorable fight cannot be discerned unless it is 
understood to have supervened on an invigorating 
intellectual reunion of the German people. But the 
greatness of the movement far transcended its services 
to a single nation. Like the industrial revolution in 
England, like its own philosophical advances, Germany’s 
literary revival contributed elements of intrinsic value 
to the culture of civilization. Like all literary products, 
however, it retained in a greater degree a national 
character, and if its results are in some measure the 
property of all highly developed peoples, its genesis 
was only possible in thd Germany of that period. 

The “ Sturm und Drang ” Episode. — ^When Les- 
sing laid down his rules of literary art, writers were 
disposed to await from events, like those of the first 
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part of Frederick’s reign, an improvement in the state 
of the German nation. But this expectancy soon wore 
off, and the longing for freedom and originality which 
Lessing expressed and heightened, ceased to obtain any 
satisfaction from the contemplation of social and politi- 
cal circumstances. As a new generation grew up, the 
craving for independence and spontaneity came into 
harsher conflict with external conditions. The aspira- 
tions of the mind found only bitter mockery in the 
realities of the world. Disgusted with actual existence, 
the German youth sought to vent its impulses in ideal 
creations. From the mortifications of life it fled within 
the asylum of the imagination. But the spirit, which 
could not face the restraints and disappointments of the 
traditional order, was not able to brook the laws and 
conditions of genuine art. Resort to subjective activity 
issued only in barren extravagances. 

The “ Sturm und Drang ” Lawlessness. — With 
this tendency Lessing had no sympathy. During the 
latter part of his career he ceased to participate in the 
aspirations of the day, and he retired in despair from 
the theatre which he had done so much to emancipate. 
And truly the productions of the Sturm und Drang 
movement — taking the phrase in the narrower sense to 
which the name of Klinger’s play properly restricts it — 
were, from the point of view of literary and artistic 
criticism, only capable of exciting regret and disappoint- 
ment in one whose demand for independence was ever 
accompanied by insistence on the discipline of reason 
and the nature of things. In literary history they are 
remembered only on account of their connection with 
Goethe’s early development; but in general history 
the episode possesses peculiar interest That a nation, 
in the early moments of its awakening, should en- 
deavour to develop the resources of its language is no 
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extraordinary thing. That recourse should be had to 
the literature of some more advanced but kindred nation 
for guidance and matter in the exercise of a renovated 
language, is a regular consequence of the process of 
national revivals. But for these steps to be overtaken 
by a wild effort to attain independently to literary 
freedom and originality, not because the generation 
really possessed genius or artistic power, but merely 
because a heightened sense of dignity and force sought 
satisfaction in strenuous efforts to produce in the regions 
of imagination and sentiment what was natural, power- 
ful, and inviolable — this sequel, however erratic and 
ridiculous it might be in its particular results, was only 
possible if a vast fund of latent energy existed in the 
society. It proved that Germany’s revival was not 
solely due to advance in material comfort It revealed 
the operation of intellectual and ethical forces, which 
were to make of a social improvement a national 
regeneration. 

Herder and National Culture, 1744-1803. — ^Tlje 
man in whom first appeared the deeper meaning of the 
Sturm und Drang movement was Herder. In him the 
desire for complete life induced fundamental revision of 
his thoughts and feeling, though his wide sympathies 
and extensive views saved him from the illusions of 
individual subjectiveness. Of himself he experienced 
in full degree the attractions of Rousseau’s teaching; 
guided by Hamann, who had been in England, he 
studied with zeal Shakespeare, Ossian, and the songs of 
old ; instigated by the same friend, he formed the most 
comprehensive ideal of culture ; and from Kant’s per- 
sonal instruction he learnt to approach knowledge under 
all its aspects. But his strength of character and force 
of mind enabled him to combine these various influences 
into one coherent tendency without making the mistakes 
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which marred the intellectual development of many of 
his countrymen. Though not a systematic teacher, his 
whole influence as an individual and a writer was to 
make men more aware of the solidarity of their cir- 
cumstances, and the continuity of their past and present 
history. While he surpassed Lessing in condemning 
imitation, and in exalting the idiosyncratic elements in 
national life, he set forth a high standard of culture, and 
insisted on the correspondence which should obtain 
between a nation’s circumstances and its religion, poetry, 
and art. In his enthusiasm for national genius, he 
wished that Germany might have been a Britain ; in his 
love for what is unsophisticated, he dwelt with rapture 
on the beauties of primitive civilization. But no one 
did so much to protect his countrymen from the vices 
of insularity, or to give them an adequate conception of 
man's needs and capabilities. 

Herder and the Historical Idea. — Herder, then, 
passed beyond the conflict in the life of the individual 
to the synthesis which forms the life of the race and the 
species. He lived down the paltry sense of present 
vexations, and arrived at a noble consciousness of the 
complex nature of human development His own 
insight was most sure into the earlier forms of human 
culture ; and his poetic faculty only attained its proper 
exercise when he sang over again in his own language 
the folk-songs which he diligently collected from all 
s^es and countries. But his sense for the products of 
times other than his own was so deep and universal 
that he opened up new and truer views of all spiritual 
possessions of man, and of many a period in the past 
He it was, indeed, who initiated the modem comparative 
study of poetry, art, langucige, and religion. He it was 
who familiarized students with the evolutionary treat- 
ment of civilization in general. While his views on 
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recorded history gave Germans a new interest in their 
past, he showed them that, notwithstanding their 
present plight, they were one of the national forces of 
the world. Thus, Herder was not only a powerful 
agent in bringing to maturity the intellectual life of 
modern Germany, but he was one of the most abli 
promulgators of the historical idea which the century 
brought forth as a corrective of its own errors. 

Herder’s Influence on Goethe. — When Goethe 
associated with Herder in Strasburg he was a young 
man of twenty-two, who already had acquired a rich 
experience of the impulses which youth could receive 
in German burgher life at that time. During his 
university course at Leipzig he had learned to despise 
the literary methods of the dying generation. He had 
read something of Shakespeare, and drawn instruction 
from Lessing and Wieland. Science he had pursued in 
the form of alchemy, and religion he had felt with the 
pietists. The despair of thwarted passion had accrued 
to him from his early loves, while the attractions and 
loose manners of the stage, and the company of not 
very respectable acquaintances, had expanded his 
notions of conduct much beyond the necessary limits 
of everyday life. But his had not been the cruel 
experiences of poverty which unbalanced, while they 
stimulated, the powers of many of his weaker con- 
temporaries. At Strasburg Goethe pursued these 
impressions into more intense forms. Scientific study 
was supplied by medicine and chemistry; his boyish 
flirtations were exchanged for an attachment which 
might conceivably have proved permanent ; and his 
religious feelings gradually conformed to the sentimental 
pantheism which at that time attended an uncritical, 
though sympathetic, study of Spinoza. But it was from 
his intercourse with Herder, who, five years older than 
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himself, had already attained reputation and seen the 
world, that the young Goethe gained most instruction 
and guidance. Whatever Herder had to impart, Goethe 
received in the form which most directly hit his own 
faults and needs. Herder finally discredited to him the 
pretensions of French culture, and exposed the poverty 
of current German literature. He led Goethe to a fuller 
appreciation of Shakespeare, Ossian, popular songs, and 
Rousseau, and awoke in him a deep response to the 
truth of nature. 

Goethe’s Early Works, 1773-74. — Goethe had 
already written several small pieces of poetry when he 
made his first earnest attempt to unburden himself of the 
feelings which new knowledge had awakened in him. 
This was a drama of the Middle Ages, in which force and 
originality should no more than in Shakespeare’s plays 
suffer from the restraints of form. The hero of this play 
is Gotz von Berlichingen, a knight of the empire when 
club-law was yielding to the authority of the modern 
state. But in him Goethe portrayed no doomed 
obstacle to the advance of civilization. The story of 
his fall is made to represent the triumph of chicanery 
and degeneracy over noble and natural manhood. Gotz 
of the iron hand is the embodiment of individual freedom 
and straightforwardness, his enemies of social fraud and 
hypocrisy. He falls because history says he did; but 
Goethe takes care that spectators shall deplore his fate^ 
and heed only his independent spirit, his knightly virtues, 
and invocations to freedom. This play immediately 
obtained great popularity, and formed the model for a 
multitude of inferior imitations. In itself no work of 
art, it was written with extraordinary force, freshne^, 
and feeling, and justly commanded admiration at this 
juncture in German literature. By the public, however, 
these merits were completely neglected in its interest for 
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th^ social antagonism which it represented, and the 
imitators were secure of almost equal popularity, so 
long as they staunchly upheld the cause of rude freedom 
against modem institutions. But Goethe had another 
aspect of the time's schmerz to illumine. Sick at heart 
because the last object of his affections was betrothed 
to another, and startled by the suicide of a love-lorn 
acquaintance, he wrote a novel, depicting the sufferings 
of a tender, sentimental soul in this rough world of 
social distinctions and marriage bonds. In Werther, 
the main cause of the hero’s suicide is disappointed 
love, but inasmuch as the catastrophe is a solution of 
the general conflict between the individual’s yearnings 
and society’s laws, an additional motive is supplied by 
foiled ambition. Napoleon, ignorant of the circum- 
stances in which Werther was written, noticed the 
combination of motives as a flaw in the novel when 
he conversed with Goethe at Erfurt in 1808, and by 
that time the poet seems to have lost the key to his 
own procedure. But Werther itself, and the raging 
sympathy for Werther’s fate, can only be explained if, 
besides the love-troubles which every generation suffers, 
the existence of a special feeling of social dissatisfaction 
is taken into account. 

Goethe and European Culture, 1749-1832. — By 
Gots and Werther, Goethe proved himself to be, in 
language, the first poet of his generation. But a per- 
ception of the vast nature of the man is not possible till 
it is understood that about the same time he was occu- 
pied with works which make him no less the poet of the 
period’s intellectual tendencies. When Goethe went 
to Weimar, at the end of 1775, he had written, besides 
a quantity of smaller pieces, the fragment Prometheus, 
which expresses the defiant, negative side of pantheism. 
He had, moreover, written nearly all of what was 
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published in 1790 as the Faustfragment, that is, about half 
of the complete first part of the poem ; and, according 
to his own testimony, he had conceived the idea of the 
whole tragedy. In the two parts of Faust, Goethe 
appears as the deepest and most comprehensive poet of 
European spiritual life during an eminently rich period 
of sixty years. In it we see reflected the movement of 
German culture and the course of European thought. 
In it we have an allegory of individual development at 
that time, and (since evolution in the individual follows 
that in the race) of part of individual development for 
many generations to come,* Such a work, of course, 
could only have been produced by one who had much 
of his own self to add. But it will be long before men 
and women cease to find in Faust a partial reflex of 
their own inner experiences ; and never will they cease 
to find therein the most instructive and profound 
historical document of the age to which it belongs. 
Read without help from subtle commentators, the poem 
affords the most enlightening paraphrase of recorded 
history which genius, through a long and vigorous life, 
could set forth for the behoof of contemporaries and the 
guidance of posterity. 

Faust as an Historical Document. — Faust is the 
embodiment of human aspirations when men have found 
inadequate to their wants the lore transmitted from the 
past. At such a time an inward impulse hurries afar 
the nobler minds. "Ihn treibt die Gahrung in die 

• Goethe himself said of Faust in his eightieth year : “ It permanently 
preserves the period of development of a human soul. , . • The author is 
at present far removed from such conditions ; the world, likewise, has to 
some extent other struggles to undergo ; nevertheless, the state of men, in 
joy and sorrow, remains very much the same ; and the latest-born will still 
find cause to acquaint himself with what has been enjoyed and suffered 
before him, in order to adapt himself to that which awaits him.’* — Bayard 
Taylor’s Translation of Faust^ i. 365. 
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Feme,” says Mephistopheles of the great doctor. As 
Faust approaches the limits of his resources, he becomes 
emboldened to abandon the seclusion of the student 
for the manifold experiences of life. This mood, this 
longing for spontaneity and natural revelation, conflicts 
roughly with traditional methods; and Faust, in re- 
buking the narrow formalism of Wagner, utters the faith 
of the Sturm und Drang enthusiasm. And when, in 
scornful despair, Faust curses his passing dream of a 
more beauteous life, the hidden Geisterchor chants, as 
did the inner self of man — 

** Now we sweep 
The wrecks into nothingness ! 

Fondly we weep 
The beauty that’s gone ! 

Thou, ’mongst the sons of earth, 

Lofty and mighty one. 

Build it once more I 
In thine own bosom the lost world 
restore.” * 

But the common multitude cannot at once follow 
such counsel Left to itself, it can only lose its grief in 
different kinds of intoxication. It is only when the 
party in Auerbach’s cellar has been transported by his 
wines that Mephistopheles can say that now the race is 
free and happy. Only the everstriving can work out 
their own salvation. When Faust has striven to the 
end, the angels of heaven lift him up, singing, “ Whoever 
aspires unweariedly is not beyond redemption.” t 

Faust as a Human Document. — Faust, as a 
whole, is styled a tragedy ; and such it is in deepest 
truth, since at the end of incessant efforts to work out 
his salvation the hero has to confess, what at the outset 

* Miss Swanwick’s translation, p. 52. 

t ** Wer immer strebend sich bemiiht 
Den konncn wir erloscn.” 


“ Wir tragen 

Die Trammer ins Nichts hinuber, 
Und klagen 

Ueber die verlorene Schone. 
Machtiger der Erdensbhne, 
Prachtiger, 

Baue sie wieder. 

In deinem Busem baue sie auf.” 
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he had been able to spell out for himself in the Fourth 
Grt)spel, “ Im Anfang war die That,” In the last stage 
of his career, before the intervention of heaven deprives 
Mephistopheles of his reward, Faust is discovered to be 
engaged in the undertakings of material civilization. It 
is, indeed, exaltation at the prospect of carrying out the 
last drainage work necessary to reclaim a piece of land 
for human use which induces the utterance of the words 
appointed to declare his doom : — 

Yes 1 to this thought I hold with firm persistence ; 

The last result of wisdom stamps it true ! 

He only earns his freedom and existence 
Who daily conquers them anew. 

Thus here, by dangers girt, shall glide away 
Of childhood, manhood, age, the vigorous day. 

And such a throng I fain would see 
Stand on free soil among a people free 1 
Then dared I hail the moment fleeing ; 

* Ah, still delay, thou art so fair ! ’ ” 

Thus on one side the solution of the tragic conflict 
of the eighteenth century is nineteenth-century progress. 
But the drama contains a tragedy within itself— the 
episode of Gretchen — which manifests the limitations 
and disasters which surround the individual on this 
earth. In the Prologue in Heaven, however, the Lord 
had declared, “ Es irrt der Mensch, so lang’ er strebt." 
The hero passes through the incident at the cost of 
weariness only, and Faust lives to appreciate the efforts 
which inferior souls like Wagner persistently make in 
behalf of a dimly seen service to humanity. 

Goethe’s Idea of Self-culture. — It is indeed 
evident that in the drama of Faust, along with so many 
other things, Goethe expressed his own idea of self- 
culture. Goethe, like Faust, was bent on acquiring 
experience and knowledge co-extensive with that of 


* Bayard Taylor’s translation. 
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humanity ; like Faust, he aimed at attaining to harmony 
of soul with reality ; like Faust, too, he went forth in 
his quest without seeking a like enrichment of his moral 
character. Mephistopheles is just so much of a devil as 
every acute and vigorous man carries in his heart ; and 
Goethe always forces us to conceive of him as Faust’s 
other self, which was necessarily present and operative 
in every phase of the changeful history. In his own 
participation in both sides of human nature lies the 
explanation of the reverence which Goethe commands, 
and the antipathy which he excites, among men who 
are closely attached to the first conditions of human 
society. It is impossible not to honour his ideal of 
complete manhood ; it would be blindness to disregard 
the equivocal aspect which his erotic inclinations gave 
to part of his life. But Mephistopheles confessed once 
for all that he thought upon “ the Fair in the plural ; " 
and in Goethe’s own life and work this very important 
side of human life was either imperfectly represented or 
misrepresented altogether. 

Goethe as a Citizen. — Likewise was it with 
Goethe’s relation to political life. He also had no 
sense for popular liberties, no perception of the indirect 
benefits surrounding all kinds of self-government. It 
was his opinion that “the poor people must always 
carry the bag, and whether on the right side or the left 
is pretty indifferent ; ’’ though in discharging his ad- 
ministrative duties he seems to have followed the 
antifeudal views which Lothario expresses in Wilhelm 
Meister. With him political conflict was only detri- 
mental to tranquil self-culture. He placidly accepted 
Napoleon’s pretensions ; aiid his heedless demeanour 
during the time of insurrection has never been for- 
given by the most admiring of his countrymen. But 
when these limitations have been admitted, Goethe’s 
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steadfast purpose of making life a work of art, and art 
a work of law, still affords an instructive experiment in 
complete living. 

Schiller, 1759-1805 : His First Period. —A time 
came when Goethe found that his influence over the 
German public was in danger of being forfeited to his 
friend Schiller. Schiller was ten years younger than 
Goethe, and his life from childhood had been filled, 
not with sentimental dissatisfaction at the general 
conditions of society, but with keen personal suffering 
from the political despotism and civil distinctions of the 
smaller German states. Schiller was brought up under 
the tutelage of the Duke of Wiirtemberg, a ruler who 
had parodied Louis XIV. by silencing his suppliant 
estates with the assurance that he was the Fatherland. 
Personal liberty Schiller only obtained when by flight 
he became an outlaw ; and during his years of struggling 
authorship he enjoyed no leisure, no solvency, and no 
intercourse with more mature minds. When, therefore, 
his glowing feelings sought an outlet and a vocation in 
dramatic composition, it was not in forms of art, but in 
scenes of fiery passion against tyranny and injustice. 
But in due course Schiller passed through a process of 
reflection and ripening like that which Goethe himself 
had undergone. What life at Weimar and scientific 
investigation had done for the one, the study of history, 
philosophy, and ancient literature did for the other. 
In 1789 Schiller was appointed professor of history at 
Jena by help of Goethe, who nevertheless still feared 
that he was likely to deprave the public taste. Five 
years later, Goethe discovered that he and his younger 
rival were at one in their artistic aspirations. 

Classical Ideal of Goethe and Schiller. — The 
comradeship of Goethe and Schiller is always r^arded. 
as one of the most remarkable personal incidents in the 
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history of literature. To those also who care to trace 
in individuals the logical outcome of society’s moods, 
it affords a signal example of that action of social 
conditions on great men, and of great men on current 
ideals, in which consists much of humanity’s advance 
in spiritual culture. Both Goethe and Schiller began 
their careers by reproducing and heightening the deeper 
feelings of their countrymen. Both represented a 
revulsion from the existing state of things, and a yearn- 
ing for an order more grateful to Germany’s awakening 
needs. But neither could directly modify external 
conditions, and both were compelled to follow the 
general tendency to seek consolation in the world of 
imagination. Now Goethe and Schiller, when the 
impetuousness of youth was spent, saw with regret that 
their early productions were without form, and incapable 
of satisfying the matured intellect They felt that if 
art was to be to them a self-sufficient world it would 
have to be controlled by laws of its own. Hence the 
initial belief in the close connection of true poetry with 
national life and genius came to be abandoned in 
behalf of an insulated conception of art Schiller went 
the length of maintaining against Herder that it was 
no sufficient reason for seeking poetic material in 
northern mythology because thereby German peculi- 
arities in thought and language could fully be retained. 
He even declared that the poet must withdraw beyond 
the boundaries of the real world, and form a sphere for 
himself by becoming “through the Greek myths the 
kinsman of a distant, strange, and ideal age.” 

Goethe, Schiller, and German Culture. — To 
determine the intrinsic merit of the works produced 
under these circumstances is a problem for literary 
■critics. JE^or the general historian it is sufficient to 
know that while they thus became poets for all time, 
T 
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Goethe and Sdiiller did not withdraw themselves 
entirely from immediate contact with their generation. 
The latter, indeed, never lost his position of great 
German patriotic poet, though artistic excellence 
became the first object in his own mind. By bis 
Wallenstein, Schiller inspired Germans with that trust 
in themselves which the possession of a tragedy in the 
great style must ever awaken in a sensitive people ; and 
in Wilhelm Tell he openly returned to his original 
theme of freedom, and presented it again in a more 
enduring and ennobling form. His strenuous efforts 
to explicate the theory and influence of art were also 
not without effect on the minds of his countrymen ; but 
in this matter he could achieve less than his older, more 
cultured, and longer lived friend. 

The German Ideal of Culture. — That it is the 
special vocation of the German people to elucidate and 
realize the richest and most universal elements of civili- 
zation, has been claimed again and again by Germans 
themselves. During the period here reviewed, Fichte 
had asserted as much and more in his Reden, which were 
delivered in the winter 1807-8. “ It is you,” he cried to 
the German nation, “to whom, out of all other modern 
nations, the germs of human perfection are especially 
committed, and on whom the foremost place in the 
onward advance towards their development is conferred. 
If you sink to nothing in this, your peculiar office, then 
with you the hopes of humanity for salvation out of all 
its evils are likewise overthrown." Although Carlyle 
has handed down to us a melancholy account of English 
delusions about things German in the early part (rf the 
nineteenth century, it is not necessary to resort to 
Madame de Stael for independent confirmation of 
Fichte’s view. In the earlier part of his career, Dr. 
Thomas Young, the anticipator of Champollion in the 
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interpretation of Egyptian hierogl}^hics, and the origi* 
nator of the undulatory theory of light, who was perhaps 
the most talented and acute thinker of his day, studied 
at Gottingen, and took the opportunity of seeing some- 
thing of the German land and people in 1797. He 
acknowledged that "in the learned world the great 
majority are mere mechanical labourers;" that the 
" established custom of the booksellers, who pay every 
ordinary writer exactly in proportion to the number of 
sheets, and at their periodical fairs exchange bulk for 
bulk of every kind of publication, is the grand impedi- 
ment — among those who subsist in part by writing — ^to 
the laconic efforts of a brilliant genius, and the cause 
that the innumerable and ever-increasing heap of 
volumes envelopes from day to day more and more the 
sciences which it is designed to illustrate." But he 
returned home thinking “ Germany at present the most 
interesting country to a traveller of any in Europe ; not 
so much from its original merit, but from its being a 
kind of compendium of everything that is excellent 
and everything that is remarkable in every country 
existing.” 

. Social Aspect of the Literary Revival. — The first 
social result of the German literary revival was to throw 
the world of letters open to the whole nation. Literature 
passed from being the possession of a learned class to 
be the common property of all intelligent citizens. And 
the new race of writers surpassed the old school both in 
social consideration and knowledge of the world. One 
of Frederick’s best reasons for contemning German 
books had been the cramped circumstances and experi- 
ence of German authors. But the new aspirants were 
able^ by the vigour of their purpose, their own merits, 
and the growing sympathy of their countrymen, to 
assert for themselves an honourable social position ; 
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while their enterprising spirit led them to seek the 
advantages of travel at a time when much knowledge, 
which in these days can be obtained at one’s door, was 
only to be gained by making arduous journeys. In the 
space of fifty years, literature succeeded in linking 
together with its slender bonds every grade of German 
society. The only disadvantage thus involved was the 
proneness of the upper middle class to gain another 
step on the nobility by claiming the licence of polite 
rank in moral conduct Of course, from the point of 
view of common humanity, the approach of noble to 
burgher and of burgher to peasant, of Prussian to 
Bavarian, of Saxon to Rhinelander, was still very 
restrained ; but, viewed in relation to the past, it 
marked all the difference between the forlorn and the 
hopeful. 

Position of the German Stage. — Hence, along with 
the main stream of literary development flowed a large 
volume of popular literature, which seldom failed to be 
connected with the principal current. It was now that 
in Germany novels, chiefly of very inferior character, 
began to dispense on all sides their pitiful renderings of 
the higher intellectual life of the time. But what sub- 
stance the numberless imitations of Pamela, Sir Charles 
Grandison, and the Sentimental Journey, of Werther, 
Gotz, and Die Rduber, contained was infinitely better 
presented to the public in the dramau This was the most 
influential period of the German stage. When mental 
activity was coming into vigour, and neither newspapers 
nor public business afforded matter of general interest, 
the citizens resorted to the theatre to participate in the 
ideas and feelings which were passing through the 
nation. Here they first made acquaintance with the 
masterpieces of their time, and were given by superior 
actors representations of Shakespeare’s works, carefully 
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adapted to their capacities. Here they received plen- 
teous doses of chivalry and robber plays, and looked 
upon the dramas of middle-class life, or parodies of fate- 
tragedy. At the same time they were often diverted 
by Kotzebue’s purposeless inventions. But most fre- 
quently they found their amusement in something 
germane to their higher wants. If chivalry or robber 
plays proved tiresome, resource was again had to burgher 
plays, in which the chord of social dissatisfaction was 
still harped upon. Indeed, taste for the theatre some- 
times became a belief that the stage was the only 
sphere in which a humble burgher could unfold his 
potentialities. Viewed with regard to historical facts, 
Goethe’s choice of scene for Wilhelm Meister’s Lehrjahre, 
which now seems almost childish, is only the expression 
of a train of reasoning very natural in those days. As 
Faust is the best comment on the dynamical condition, 
so this novel is the best interpreter of the statical con- 
dition of German society at the time, and Meister’s 
singular letter to Werner, announcing his decision to 
go on the stage, is doubtless an accurate account of 
the illusions and sophistries into which an aspiring 
young burgher of weak character would be likely 
to fall. 

Mozart and Music, 1756-91. — To adduce further 
evidence of the depth and breadth of the German 
literary movement, it would be necessary to advert 
to growths which are properly characteristic of a later 
period. In painting, sculpture, and music, however, 
new sources of vigour were attained by a process nearly 
parallel with that observable in literary art But in the 
history of Europe music only attained to an import- 
ance which cannot be neglected by the most rapid his- 
torian. Of the two great composers of Germany during 
this time, one at any rate is more remarkable as a 
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psycholqgical phenomenon and inspired genius than as 
a product of antecedents, or an exponent of general 
history. Mozart is a wonder of the period. Yet his 
works are formed with the surest regard for the rules 
of art, with an unerring sense for beauty of detail and 
beauty of relation. He possessed an inexhaustible 
fund of melody, perfect command over all contrapuntal 
devices, and equal familiarity with all forms of music 
from the symphony and mass to the canzonet. He 
appeared at a time when instrumental music had passed 
from the artless, disconnected melodies of the dance, 
and the severe counterpoint of the fugue, to the grand 
cyclic forms of modern art The inception of the sonata 
and the symphony belongs to the middle of the eighteenth 
century, and their development was the work of Haydn, 
who also published the first string quartet in l/SS. 
Mozart succeeded in informing with his genius the 
various types of musical expression ; and he realized 
Gluck’s theory of opera — ^the theory which organically 
united libretto and music into a single intense dramatic 
representation — in a manner which was denied alike to 
Gluck’s limited intuition and contrapuntal ignorance. 
It was this conjunction of individual creativeness with 
artistic form, of fine instinct with technical mastery, 
which caused Goethe to say that Mozart was the com- 
poser, and Don Giovanni the model, for the ideal setting 
of Faust, 

Beethoven, 1770-1827.— If Mozart Is the most 
gifted interpreter of the groundwork on which modem 
music rests, it is Beethoven who by common consent 
is the true representative in the poetry of sound of the 
historical period on which the present Europe is based. 
Among great musicians Beethoven was of slow develop- 
ment ; and perhaps it was this circumstance that enabled 
him to reflect so well the passions and aspirations of 
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the time he lived in. He, the Rhinelander, says Hettner, 
had imbibed the culture of French and German enlighten- 
ment ; Klopstock was the guide of his youth ; Shake- 
speare, Goethe, and Schiller were the favourite poets of 
his manhood ; while the spirit of the French Revolution 
filled his whole soul with a fervid yearning for political 
freedom and human dignity. By his immense individual 
force he enlarged the scope and deepened the purpose 
of musical forms ; through his intimate sympathy with 
the times he gave them a content which touches modern 
minds as no music of an earlier age can. In him the 
struggle, which his works expressed, was enhanced by 
a gloomy disposition and physical misfortune. Yet he 
remained true to the spirit of his age, and in his titanic 
efforts to overcome the strife pushed the bounds of his 
art almost beyond the line of all possible art. 

The Pianoforte and Chamber Music. — On the 
other hand, by his gift of chamber music, Beethoven 
conferred on society a benefit equal to the boon 
bestowed by Handel when he added to the music for 
church and theatre the elastic programme of the concert 
with its derivative amateur institutions. “ In studying 
Haydn’s chamber music,” says Mr. Hadow, “ we are 
often surprised by a note of presage, a hint or suggestion, 
not yet wholly articulate, which seems to be waiting for 
corroboration or fulfilment. During the middle period 
of his life it was, indeed, a matter of occasional conjec- 
ture on whom the mantle of his inspiration would fall.” 
The mantle fell on Beethoven. The pianoforte dates 
from the middle of the eighteenth century. It was, 
indeed, nothing but the application of percussion action 
to the spinet and harpsichord ; but compared with these 
it yielded a measureless range of musical expression. 
This instrument, the use of which was within the 
capacity of all private people, Beethoven first vested 
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with its full dignity, profundity, and versatility ; • and 
in so doing he deepened and enriched in an unique 
degree the purest pleasures of home life. 

* His early sonatas were printed with the superscription " for piano- 
forte or harpsichord.” About this time, also, the introduction of the 
clarinet into the orchestra made a great change in instrumentation. It 
was invented by Denner of Nuremberg in 1690, but until Mosart no one 
fully realized its value. 



CHAPTER XI 


NATURALISM AND THE REVOLUTION IN 
ENGLISH LITERATURE 

“ O ye loud Waves ! and O ye Forests high 1 

And 0 ye Clouds that far above me soared ! 

Thou rising Sun ! Thou blue rejoicing Sky ! 

Yea, everything that is and will be free ! 

Bear witness for me, whereso’er ye be. 

With what deep worship I have still adored 
The Spirit of divinest Liberty. 

“ When France in wrath her giant-limbs upreared, 

And with that oath, which smote earth, air, and sea, 
Stamped her strong foot and said she would be free. 

Bear witness for me how I hoped and feared ! ” 

S. T. Coleridge. 

National Character of English Literature. — In 
England, during the latter part of the eighteenth 
century, the same general causes as those which obtained 
in Germany were operating to evoke new developments 
in literature. Here also the expansion of society pro- 
moted the diffusion of letters and the independence of 
authorship. Johnson had been able to give a final blow 
to the practice of patronage ; though Adam Smith still 
had reason to speak of writers as that “unprosperous 
race,” and Crabbe had yet to find in Burke a generous 
benefactor. Here, too, the influence of France, by 
concentrating attention on elegance and correctness of 
style, had produced ideals and work which could not 
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satisfy the feelings and aspirations of a ruder and more 
natural public. Yet literature in England was still 
English. Pope, the master of the superfine school of 
taste, was also a master of his generation in ideas ; and 
when the culture of town wits ceased to embody the 
intellectual capacity of the nation, literature was not to 
be classed as an alien craft because its recent develop- 
ment happened to have been characterized by over- 
powering solicitude for artificial forms and conven- 
tionalized figures. 

Need of Realism. — In prose fiction the wants of 
a more robust public had already been met by work 
of the first merit. The translations and imitations of 
French romances had been superseded by the true novel 
of life. Richardson published Pamela, and Fielding 
published Joseph Andrews, in 1741-42 ; and Tom Jones 
and Clarissa Harlowe appeared within the next ten 
years. Now the novel was born as a work of art 
because it was produced as an imaginative study of 
natural truth. One reason why this was possible was 
because prose fiction had been left unencumbered by 
rules of taste. Such freedom was in some sort due to 
the novel’s reputed inferiority of status. As the new 
agriculture and the new manufactures flourished most 
readily where the rules of the past were of least avail, 
so English literature attained excellence most imme- 
diately where it was least hampered by canons, pre- 
cedents, and tradition. Yet the circumstances of the 
novel’s rapid attainment to artistic worth and social 
importance yielded a lesson to the method of poetry 
itself. Poetry, indeed, even within its own self-restricted 
sphere, was verging on exhaustion. The art of elegance 
and arbitrary rule did not admit of infinite elaboration. 
When Pope had given his version, little was left for 
other writers to achieve, though what had been done 
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was so far from being a barren performance that without 
it later poetry would not have been possible. Thus if 
the secret of fashioning couplets in artificial diction on 
conventionalized subjects had been imparted to every 
one possessed of a facility for versification — and accord- 
ingly in many circles such verses were lavishly ofifered 
at the shrine of culture — no space existed under the 
accepted limitations within which original genius might 
unfold itself. In pictorial art the English mind had 
recently contended with some success against equally 
false traditions from abroad. Though in this sphere 
it had started under a load of preconceptions, guided 
only by the study of Italian old masters, it had at once 
instinctively followed the style most congruous with the 
national genius as manifested in the novel. If, there- 
fore, a new field was required for poetry, it must lie, as 
seemed most probable, in the same direction, in the 
regions of realism and actual life. 

Tendency to Compromise, — The habit of mind 
which had favoured the pursuit of correctness in poetry 
was, however, closely connected with the desire of the 
age to take things as they were, without hazarding 
extravagances in any quarter. The same motive which 
induced a spirit of compromise in philosophical and 
theological disputation, urged men to defend the 
activity of their imaginations from meanness or excess 
by agreeing upon a narrow code of literary taste. Such 
aims were reasonable enough after the experiences of the 
preceding period, but they were necessarily of a temporary 
character. All compromises rest on principles, of which, 
sooner or later, some obtain ascendency and issue in 
radical change. Those in England of the eighteenth 
century ultimately resolved themselves into tendencies 
of very decided character. 

Methodism and Realism. — In the sphere of 
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religion, dislike of extravagance was especially strong. 
Among the faithfnl and the sceptics alike reigned 
aversion from extreme conclusions and intense feeling. 
A horror of enthusiasm dominated spiritual teachers, 
and the idolatry of sound sense, with its offerings of 
moralizing sermons, occupied for many years the 
established altars. But a generation grew up which 
knew not the ugly aspect of religious zeal, which was 
unaffrighted by visions of fanaticism. Large classes 
arose who had lost consciousness of the strifes of their 
ancestors, and had not been retained by culture in the 
groove of worldly indifference. To these people the 
religion of prudential equilibrium had no meaning. It 
did not touch their religious consciousness even to 
harden it, but left it slumbering in total seclusion. 
When, therefore, the Methodist movement proceeded 
from Oxford to address the nation at large ; when the 
all-pervading presence of the Deity was insisted upon, 
and the reality of the religious life within was appealed 
to ; when every thought, motive, and action was declared 
to have a relation to religion, and the true kingdom of 
God was shown to be a state of the soul ; when, too, 
men’s minds were bewildered by the hopes and fears 
begotten of a confused belief in the depravity yet 
spirituality of human nature, in the nearness yet 
separateness of, the Almighty; — then the policy of 
sound sense, the lukewarmness of the Church, and the 
worldliness of its ministers were found to have neglected 
a great want in the life of the people. A time came 
when the Church itself was touched by the spirit of 
earnestness. Some of the zeal of Methodism passed 
into it, and some of the passion of rivalry stirred its 
enthusiasm. Yet the improvement was due not solely 
to the work of Whitefield and the Wesleys, but in part 
to the same causes which had produced the Methodist 
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movement. The Church also experienced in its own 
behalf the need of truer and intenser ideals, and sank 
of its own accord not a little practical worldliness in 
solicitude for the real interests of immortal souls. In 
like manner, if the first poet to abandon the artificial 
method was a religious hypochondriac and a Methodist 
scorner of life in towns and polite society, he was also 
the spokesman of a feeling which demanded a more 
natural content and a less constrained form in literature. 

Cowper; “The Task,” 1784. — As a matter of 
biography it would appear that Cowper would never 
have been an original poet unless he had suffered from 
insanity, and his insanity had taken a religious form 
from the revivalism of the day. Owing to this mis- 
fortune he found an asylum among tender and pious 
friends, where his feeble nature could luxuriate in the 
homely and rural delights of uneventful living which his 
poetry was to present to the world as a new revelation 
of itself. The writing of poetry was recommended to 
him by these friends in order to defend his mind from 
madness. But the work which established his fame, 
the work which made him an originator, was prompted 
by one more conversant with the outside world. Newton 
and Mrs. Unwin encouraged Cowper to write hymns 
and moral satires ; it was Lady Austen who suggested 
to him composition in blank verse on an unconventional 
subject. The Task was written by a “ stricken deer that 
left the herd long since,” when called to “ dress a Sofa 
with the flow’rs of verse;” and its truth to Nature’s 
humblest features, its unconscious departure from that 
servitude to consequence which strung the literature of 
the century on a chain of “fors" and “ therefores,” 
its deliberate abandonment of the prevailing critical 
canons, were the results of a revulsion from current 
ideals, which sprang up in the seclusion of the Qlney 
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parlour under the stimulus of feminine vivacity. The 
great popularity of the poem was, no doub^ in great 
part due to its celebration of the hearth, and to its 
evangelical piety, in both of which respects it came into 
closest accord with the rising comfortable classes. It 
owed, however, not a little of its fame to the qualities 
which made Cowper to England what Rousseau was to 
France. That love of lowly realism, that feeling for 
nature and a rural life, that sympathy with the poor, 
even that religious introspection which corresponded to 
the morbid self-examination of the later writer, were to 
a society, sound at the core, what Rousseau’s naturalism 
was to a society corrupted throughout. 

Crabbe ; “ The Village,” 1783.— Though accurate to 
nature in her milder and more kindly aspects, Cowper’s 
poetry failed to present in equal truthfulness the harsher 
features even of the rustic life which he loved so well. 
" God made the country, and man made the town ” is an 
opinion which seems to have caused him to forget that 
the devil dwells in both. This defect of conception — 
a defect fatal to the artistic sufficiency of naturalism — 
was in some sort made good by Crabbe, who published 
his first work of importance. The Village, about the same 
time that The Task appeared. In Crabbe’s unflinching 
descriptions of the grim side of common life, the art of 
realism never rises above prose ; but the effect obtained 
by rigorously treating the sadder aspect of human exis* 
tence “as Truth will paint it and as bards will not,” 
even in couplets of inferior elegance, completed in good 
time the lesson which it was indispensable to learn 
before a new growth of poetry became possible. 

Bums, 1759-96. — Cowper wrote not for the wm'ld 
nor for critics, but simply to exercise the activity within 
him. This was the main reason why, invertebrate being 
though he was, he succeeded in initiating a return to 
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the genuine sources of poetry. Two years after The 
Task was published, there appeared in Kilmarnock a 
volume of poems by one who, according to his own con- 
fession, rhymed neither for spite, money, nor notoriety, 
but for fun. He, too, was a singer of feeble will ; he, 
too, was pursued by a madness of his own, the madness 
of undisciplined passions. So far, the peasant Burns 
corresponds with the gentleman, Cowper. Both poets, 
moreover, admired one another. Cowper’s preference 
for “ a manly rough line with a deal of meaning in it, 
rather than a whole poem of musical periods that have 
nothing but their oily smoothness to recommend them,” 
led him as closely towards the Scotch poet, as did his 
mild religion and homely feeling draw towards himself 
the singer of the Cotte/s Saturday Night, and the satirist 
of the Auld Lights. But Burns did not serve his genius 
by abandoning his class. He remained true to his con- 
dition of sturdy, independent peasanthood, though his 
tenderness, insight, and feeling for nature made him a 
poet. For this reason, while he shares with Cowper the 
same position in the movement which produced modern 
English poetry, he far transcends him in historical sig- 
nificance and abiding merit 

Burns and the Revolutionary Spirit. — Burns was 
no nursling of middle-class comfort and religious solici- 
tude, reared to exhibit that aspect of natural truth which 
fashion from the past and the industrialism of the future 
seemed about to hide for ever. He was a true son of 
the soil, even of Ayrshire soil. In Germany, men had 
to obtain their folksongs through collectors, their senti- 
ment through foreign writers, their sedition from the 
French Revolution, their enthusiasm from youth, their 
awe from mystics, their earnestness from philosophers. 
In Britain, the public received what they wanted of these 
elements direct from home-bom genius. From Burns 
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it received the best content, the most touching forms, 
of popular song ; from him, the nalvest declaration of 
manhood’s rights and dignity ; from him, the lessons of 
country life and natural objects. On Scotland itself 
Bums conferred what Scotsmen alone can express. In 
general history he was one of the first influences to 
shape the union into a bond of reciprocal service and 
respect Scotch culture had been dominated by French 
forms and English fashions till, as Burns himself said, 
it spun thread so fine that it was fit for neither weft nor 
woof. Scottish memories were almost as lifeless as the 
Jacobite cause ; England’s unreasoning dislike was 
accepted as part of the nature of things. Burns, who 
desired to do something “ for puir auld Scotia’s sake," 
did much to change all this, as did Scott in the next 
generation. In general history, again, Burns is con- 
spicuous, in that he first united in British literature 
modern naturalism with the spirit of the Revolution. 
At first, gauger though he was, with wife and weans 
who “ maun hae brose and brats o’ duddies,” dependent 
on his employment in the service of an affrighted govern- 
ment, he responded with incautious zeal to the revolu- 
tionary outburst. But when the French threatened to 
invade England, and the exciseman had become a 
volunteer. Burns’ sedition conformed to the real con- 
dition of things ; and the verse which follows the well- 
known stanza on “ The Kettle o’ the Kirk and State " 
expressed very chastened sentiments — 

“ The wretch that wad a tyrant own. 

And the wretch his true-born brother, 

Who would set the mob aboon the throne, 

May they be damned together I 
Who will not sing ‘ God save the King ! * 

Shall bang as high *s the steeple ; 

But while we sing ‘ God save the King,’ 

We’ll ne’er forget the people,” 
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Influence of the French Revolution. — The union 
of naturalism with the revolutionary spirit is the key 
to the groundwork of modem British poetry. In Bums 
it found earliest expression because his genius was torn 
by a fierce conflict with animal passions and social 
jealousies. When it reappeared among English poets, 
the Revolution itself had appealed directly to all minds, 
and naturalism had passed from spontaneous utterances 
of the simple-minded to the reasoned statements of self- 
conscious innovators. The early hopes of the French 
Revolution nowhere found purer or warmer faith than 
in the minds of those who were about to reanimate 
English poetry. Wordsworth, Southey, and Coleridge 
were sanguine youths when the outbreak took place. 
Each, according to the nature of his character, partici- 
pated in the illusions and contumacy which the event 
produced. According to their dispositions, too, all three 
underwent the reaction excited by the progress of affairs 
in France. But on such minds the Revolution could 
not exert a most lively influence only to suffer complete 
negation. How far the effects of such an experience 
may have contributed to their subsequent development 
could be determined only by the most subtle of biogra- 
phical studies. Evident it is that their sense of personal 
independence and their lofty moral aims owed not a 
little to the elevation of mind obtained in youth from 
contemplating the prospect of a more generous social 
order. Evident it is that their self-confidence and fear- 
lessness of criticism were chastened and fortified by 
wrestling with consequent disillusion. I maintained a 
strife,*' says Wordsworth in The Excursion — 

“ Hopeless, and still more hopeless every hour ; 

But, in the process, I began to feel 

That, if the emancipation of the world 

Were missed, I should at least secure my own, 

And be in part compensated.” 

U 
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Southey, 1774-1843. — From Southey, the one of the 
three friends who possessed far the least genius and far 
the most faculty for literary production, enthusiasm for 
the Revolution received expression in Joan of Arc and 
Wat Tyler^ the first results of his industry. Then he 
gradually became aware that human improvement is a 
tedious affair, and, while retaining his belief in the 
certainty and indefiniteness of progress, exchanged his 
Deism, Girondism, and Pantisocracy for the Anglican 
Church, the British Constitution, and the politics of the 
Quarterly Review. As a poet, Southey loyally adhered 
to his faith in the moralities. But his best work in this 
direction did not raise him to the first rank either 
among those who realize or those who initiate, while 
the length and unequal merit of his most ambitious 
efforts, and his habit of choosing remote subjects, con- 
victed him before the public of the charge made by his 
worst enemy— that his “epic mountains seldom fail- in 
mice.” His life is memorable rather as that of a trusty 
man of letters than as that of a man with a message. 
But for England to have at this time a powerful 
biographer, historian, and essayist, who united the idea 
of constitutional order with the remembrance of revo- 
lutionary hope, was an advantage which has been too 
much overlooked. 

S. T. Coleridge, 1772-1834. — To lovers of poetry, 
Coleridge is head of no school, the representative of no 
group or movement, but the writer of the Ancient 
Mariner and Christabel. Yet he was closely concerned 
in erecting an ideal of naturalism, and his power of 
critical disquisition made him an instructor to all who 
addressed themselves seriously to the problems of poetic 
subjects and forms. In the sphere of ethics, religion, 
and philosophy, he was in the next generation to 
mediate between English utilitarianism and German 
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transcendentalism. In the period here considered he 
came forth to preserve for the panic-stricken party of 
order the redeeming faith of the Revolution, Coleridge’s 
conservatism was no craven dread of the doctrines of 
reason, nor was it a blind resort to prejudice and tra- 
dition, His function rather was to rescue reason from 
the wave of reaction, and to claim for it the authority 
of which bewildered Toryism had well-nigh lost sight. 
He sought, indeed, to give a reasoned account of what 
existed, and to make good the distinctions in man’s 
moral and spiritual nature. History, he knew, must be 
an intelligible development, and its last results as intel- 
ligible as those which had gone before. As an apologist 
for the past, he was anti-revolutionary ; as a believer in 
reason, he advocated the policy of sober reform. 

Wordsworth, 1770-1850. — On the brooding and 
stubborn spirit of Wordsworth the Revolution made a 
profounder impression than on the minds of Southey 
and Coleridge. The import of the great event to 
rational spectators is recorded in his works more pre- 
cisely and durably than in any other contemporary 
documents. But the steadfastness of his will and the 
stability of his intellect, the secluded habit of his life 
and the benignity of his disposition, render it impossible 
to trace any definite portion of his teaching to the 
influence of his early experience. It is certain, however, 
that reflection on the vicissitudes of France persuaded 
him that individuals may still wield great powers over 
their brethren, and heightened his belief in his own 
fitness to be a teacher of men. As Coleridge was first 
of all an orator and preacher, so Wordsworth was a 
leader and moralist. The one missed the pulpit of 
Unitarian chapels, the rostrum of the lecture-room, and 
the vocation of the journalist, to deliver monologues to 
the inquirers who came to Highgate ; the other was 
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saved from entering into public affairs in order to 
deliver to the world from his retirement at the lakes 
his theory of poetry and his criticism of life. 

Wordsworth’s View of Nature.— In denouncing 
the conventional subjects and language of poetry, 
Wordsworth fell into the opposite error, which, to use 
a simile of Sismondi, would lead a sculptor to clothe 
his statue with real instead of marble vestments. The 
necessary corrections and elucidations were provided by 
the appreciative criticism of Coleridge. But Words- 
worth’s critical writings, even with Coleridge’s help, 
would have achieved but little if they had not been 
supported and completed by his poetry. The lesson 
he taught the world came from the poet’s sense of the 
oneness of nature with man, and the glory he shed on 
external appearances by viewing them in the light of 
this connection. The vulgar dualism of the eighteenth 
century, subverted by Kant in philosophy, Wordsworth 
dispassionately refuted by constantly dwelling on the 
intimations of a real unity. Instead of regarding nature 
as a cunning piece of mechanism, admirable in itself, 
and worshipful on account of a supposed cause — instead 
of reflecting on nature’s landscape as the mother and 
support of men, as the scene of life and the condition 
of adventure, dear for its bounties and romantic from 
its associations — Wordsworth dwelt on the nature which 
is as much man’s moral and intellectual existence as it 
is the ground of his physical life. He did not begin 
from man, and trace the features of his environment to 
his percipient mind. He concentrated his gaze on the 
external world itself, till it took on a new aspect and 
betrayed unnoticed relations to man’s higher self. 
** Poems," he said, “to which any value can be attached, 
were never produced on any variety of subjects but by 
it, man who, being possessed of more than usual organic 
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sensibility, had also thought long and deeply.” And in 
a letter written towards the end of his life, he spoke of 
the spirituality with which he had endeavoured to invest 
the material universe, and the moral relations under 
which he wished to exhibit its most ordinary appearances. 
Everything familiar to us he held to be proper subjects 
of the poet’s art. He doubted not that, if the scientific 
conceptions of the Kosmos become perfectly familiarized 
to men, the poet will be ready to “ aid the transfigura- 
tion, and will welcome the being thus produced as a 
dear and genuine inmate of the household of man.” 
That Wordsworth’s view of nature and man will not 
bear statement in exact terms is, of course, evident. 
Wordsworth was no metaphysician ; but he occupied 
a position between common sense and philosophic 
reason which forms a happy halting-place for many 
sensitive minds, by whom the grand problem of 
existence can be seen but vaguely by help of sensuous 
imagination. 

Wordsworth and Poetic Naturalism. — Thus in 
Wordsworth English poetry arrived at truth to nature 
other than the mechanical and scientific conceptions 
which had been employed by Thomson and Darwin. 
It arrived, indeed, at what is distinctively poetic 
truth. The principle may be called the naturalism of 
poetry, as opposed to the naturalism of science and 
conduct. If its acceptance in diction took different 
forms from what Wordsworth intended, its influence on 
the themes of poets was direct and enduring. Generally 
viewed, the new naturalism was a part of the revolu- 
tionary movement which displaced in modem life the 
tyranny of convention by the rule of realism. It was, 
in truth, realism of the most refined kind applied to the 
relations of man with nature. The relations of man 
to man were left untouched by it ; and Wordsworth’s 
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treatment of morals differed not from that of the most 
regular didactic writers. 

Literature and Cant. — Now, much as literature 
had done to bring about the social and political revo- 
lution, there still remained two urgent functions for it 
to discharge. One was that of fortifying the more 
manly minds against reaction, and helping them to 
consolidate and extend the gains from the revolutionary 
movement. The other was to combat the return of 
convention’s sway over the masters of European society. 
The first end was proper to all literature of worth ; the 
second belonged to a somewhat peculiar class of writing. 
The new masters of society had risen by their own 
industry. For this reason they were in little danger of 
suffering from too great regard for prescriptive distinc- 
tions. Their ascendency was moral and practical, not 
traditional. This circumstance involved dangers of its 
own. When men feel that their position depends cm 
their moral and practical superiority, they strenuously 
endeavour to maintain the appearance of blameless 
respectability. Hence, being men of passions and 
weaknesses, like those of the class they superseded, the 
middle class ran a risk of being oversolicitous for the 
semblance of right living, and too little heedful of the 
virtues of candour and sincerity. They were in danger 
of becoming subject to the convention of cant as their 
predecessors had been to the convention of birth. The 
danger was the more imminent, because in the industrial 
life men’s dealings are greatly affected by reputation. 
It was the more formidable because the sansculottism 
of the early revolution had given a great incentive to 
hypocrisy without imparting a single ethical advantage 
to civilized life. 

Byron and Reaction, 1788-1824. — It b only by 
remembering the moral dangers which accompanied the 
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industrial order of society, and by keeping in mind the 
political perils which reaction threatened in the days of 
the Grand Alliance, that it is possible to appreciate the 
work of Lord Byron. Viewed in connection with his 
own generation, he who was long regarded as the most 
immoral and reckless of modern poets, the head of 
Southey’s Satanic school, appears to have been in fact 
a strong partisan on the side of moral health and social 
freedom. It is curious that the poet to do this for 
bourgeois Europe was born an aristocrat, and lived in 
excessive pride of his rank. Yet, unless it had been so, 
Byron would hardly have felt that disregard of propriety, 
that distrust of respectable appearances, that love of 
revolt, which poverty, social disappointment, and riotous 
living engendered in his passionate and rebellious soul. 
Unless he had felt thus, he could not have dung with 
such effect his challenges to self‘satisfied virtue, nor 
have given equal encouragement to those who strove to 
complete the emancipation of European society. It was 
not only his tributes to liberty and assaults on tyranny 
which braced the minds of foreign readers ; it was much 
more the contemplation in his characters of a gloomy 
indomitable spirit, fretting against the tedium of life, 
but doomed to gnawing pain, craving knowledge but 
scorning obeisance, of a spirit like Manfred’s, strong 
enough to be a hell unto itself, yet learning only that 
“’tis not so difficult to die;” of a spirit like Cain’s, 
capable of aspiring to cheat death with death, yet 
succeeding only in drying “the fountain of a gentle 
race.” And this spirit he set forth with such attraction 
for the whole of Europe because his own character and 
history had bred in him things which, as Landor said, 
were as strong as poison and as original as sia In like 
manner his outrages on domestic sentiment were only 
the tactics of a satirist who had the misfortune never 
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to feel its sacred nature, though he could cite its scrip- 
ture for his purpose. Byron’s heroes, even when they 
are invested with naelodramatic interest by the imputa- 
tion of surpassing guilt, are never men of unfathomable 
turpitude, nor are they ever protagonists of vice. Every 
criminal situation is the result, not of an attractive 
fatality, but of a fortuitous collocation of natural circum- 
stances. If sin is committed, it immediately appears as 
hollow and ridiculous as anything else; if virtue is 
traduced, it proves to be on the whole less contemptible, 
and much less disastrous, than boldest vice. The inci- 
dents are the outcome of things as they are, and of men 
as they are ; and if they are often scandalous, it is only 
because it is of the nature of men and things to be 
productive of scandal. This implication it was good 
for demure citizens to see once again elucidated.* It 
was good, too, for them to witness the pathos and 
mockety, the tenderness and scorn, which the outside 
of this life excites in a sensitive yet cynical observer. 
Byron’s epic of life had, indeed, manifold lessons for 
the pharisees of the nineteenth century. Perhaps it is 
because his own nation is the most pharisaical of the 
modern world that the present writer wonders and 
puzzles without avail when foreigners go so far as to 
rank Don yuan with Faust among the philosophical 
poems of the age. 

Shelley and Sedition, 1792-1822. — It is common to 
regard Byron and Shelley as the poets of the Revolu- 
tion, while the elder writers are generally classed as 
reactionaries ; but it would be hard to adduce any 
intelligible principle to justify this denial of historical 

* Burns hud already given the same lesson to Britain — 

•‘Then gently scan your brother Man, 

Still gentler sister Woman.” 
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sequence. That Southey, Coleridge, Wordsworth, and, 
in his own exalted sphere, Landor, were closely con- 
nected with the early revolution, is demonstrable as 
simple biographical fact, while in the tenor and results 
of their careers the influence of such an association is 
continually evident. That in due time the sobriety of 
disillusion and middle age supervened, only makes their 
participation in the new-born hopes the more intimate 
and consistent. Byron and Shelley, on the other hand, 
only attained to manhood when enthusiasm had given 
way to despair. Their sedition, though it was their 
forte, was based not on dreams of a better order, but on 
impatience at the endurance of a bad one. If they 
must be given a cant title, they should be called after 
the irreconcilables of our day, rather than after the 
enthusiasts of the revolution. Shelley had, it is true, a 
childish faith in the original virtue of mankind, and 
believed that, with the removal of the restraints of 
custom and law, society would spontaneously follow an 
elysian system of love and justice. But this hallucina- 
tion sprang entirely from his temperament and youth. 
Shelley’s distaste for history resulted from radical 
incapacity to comprehend human life in time and space. 
His rebellion against tyrannies in theory and tyrannies 
in fact had some relation to actual history, for the 
simple reason that history is in some measure what he 
believed it to be altogether, “a record of crimes and 
miseries.” He was, however, most true to his mission 
in appealing to charity and love against the competitive 
principle of Crabbe’s hard man of business and the new 
political economy, "Let one mind one and all are 
minded then.” * 

^ Though the purpose of this study excludes notice of Keats, it would 
be niggardly not to indicate, in the words of Professor Saintsbury, that 
the author of Endymion^ “as no one of his own contemporaries did, felt, 
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Scott’s Poems and Naturalism, Z771-X832. — In 
both poets the influence of the new naturalism was 
strongly operative. Neither was a partisan of its 
doctrinal principle. Byron, indeed, was its vigorous 
denouncer; but in their work it attained the highest 
elevation to which the poetry of genius could raise it. 
Scott, however, was so far from sharing the poetic 
temperament, that the Revolution kindled in him no 
enthusiasm. He never experienced the passion for 
advance which touched every spontaneous singer of that 
time. Regardless of actual circumstances, he was born 
to feel no change congenial unless it were in a retro- 
grade direction. But this love and reverence for the 
past was connected in a peculiar manner with that 
literalness of apprehension and unaffectedness of style 
which made him the most popular of writers and the 
most winning exponent of naturalism. Burger received 
the impulse to write his Lenore from Percy’s collection 
of songs. The ballad fell into the hands of Scott, and 
was translated by him. This event marks Scott’s 
determination to write poetry, not in the style of Lenore, 
but after the inspiration which originally had stirred 
Burger, in the manner of the old minstrels. Scott had 
been an eager collector of Border songs from his boy- 
hood, and his enthusiasm for a ruder, heartier state of 
society induced him to translate Goethe’s Goetz. Hence, 
when he attempted to write poetry of his own, it was 
romance of the days of yore. The success of his 
venture was unprecedented. His subjects and his style 
yielded to the public those aspects of naturalism which 
it could best appreciate. Absolute simplicity of treat- 

expressed, and banded on the exact change wrought in English poetry by 
the great Romantic movement.'’ “ Keats, in short, is the father, directly 
or at short stages of descent, of every English poet bom within the nine- 
teenth century who has not been a mere ‘ sport ’ or exception.” 
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ment and diction, unerring description of events, 
constituted, for men of all degrees of culture, reading 
which at that time appeared as a revelation of a new 
capacity for enjoyment 

Scott’s Novels and Naturalism. — For the method 
of naturalism to achieve this, with no other aid than an 
imagination richly stored with visions of the feudal 
past, and scenes from romantic nature, was a signal 
triumph. Still greater was that won in the Waverley 
novels. Though these romances lacked the attrac- 
tions of Scott’s lively verse, they possessed what the 
poems wanted, and what was of far more importance. 
They contained a large portion of what Wordsworth 
had pointed to as the better part of realistic art, and 
of what Wilkie was then the exponent of in painting ; — 
the delineation and contemplation of humble life. The 
“ colouring of imagination ” which Scott threw over his 
poor people differed from that which Wordsworth shed 
over his, as the ideal of the feudal chief differs from 
that of the industrious yeoman. The author of the 
Waverley novels, as Bagehot pointed out in a well- 
known essay, succeeded in rendering the life of poverty 
and toil a pleasing subject of art, by approaching it as 
a genial, assiduous landlord would approach his tenantry. 
Truth, the best of truth, is preserved, but the delinea- 
tion of people in narrow and sordid circumstances is 
never so minutely executed as to make them what in 
real life they must generally be, in spite of their peculiar 
virtues and humour, “ poor talkers and poor livers, and 
in all ways poor people to read about.” Scott avoided 
the extremes of Crabbe and the arcadian poets. “ His 
poor people are never coarse 'and vulgar ; their linea- 
ments have the rude traits which a life of conflict will 
inevitably leave on the minds and manners of those 
*who lead it ; their notions have the narrowness which 
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is inseparable from a contracted experience ; their 
knowledge is not more extended than their restricted 
means of attaining it would render possible. Almost 
alone among novelists, Scott has given a thorough, 
minute, lifelike description of poor persons, which is at 
the same time genial and pleasing.” 

The Modern Novel. — The attractive aspect under 
which Scott’s patriarchal feelings presented Scotch 
humble life was only surpassed by the enchantment 
which he lent to his native land. His influence in 
bringing together England and Scotland, and in ex- 
tending the growing taste for natural scenery, is matter 
of common recognition.* His aid in bringing together 
different classes must not be overlooked. It was 
because his realism was informed by an artistic refine- 
ment that his services in this respect must be reckoned 
so considerable. Men are no more induced to approach 
one another by exhibiting their harshest, baldest 
characteristics than by merging all distinctions in an 
imaginary nonentity. They draw near to one another 
only in the belief that they are already nearer than they 
really are. If every one were entirely acquainted with 
the self of his neighbour, no man could sufficiently 
isolate himself. Hence, to mediate between classes, 
the modifications of sentiment or art are necessary. 
Scott displayed a large measure of both resources in 
his prose romances. To do the same thing for indi- 
viduals is the main social purpose of the modern novel. 
It is accomplished by a like application of the method 
of naturalism. Men and women, who by instinct and 

* ** It is a well ascertained fact, that from the date of the publication 
of the Lady of the Lake^ the post-horse duty in Scotland rose in an 
extraordinary d^ree, and indeed it continued to do so for a number of years, 
the author's succeeding works keeping up the enthusiasm for our scenery 

which he had thus originally created.’* — Cadell ; afud Lockhart, 
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cultivation have attained to more than commonly true 
views of human character and relations, and are able to 
embody the same in artistic narrative, present to their 
fellow men and women series of incidents and groups of 
persons which, while amusing, instruct the individual 
reader in the affinities of all phases of life and the 
connections of all types of character. Herbert Spencer 
bid us look forward to a time when social intercourse 
will lose its many disfiguring hindrances in a fuller 
harmony of human character and a surer perception of 
one another’s emotions and purposes. If this hope be 
well founded — and its promise seems as sincere as its 
realization would be blissful — then the function of the 
modern novel is both weighty and extensive. 

The Novel of Common Life. — The elucidation of 
human character and circumstances, initiated by the 
novelists of the eighteenth century, had been conducted 
too much in the interest of masculine licence, or too 
much in deference to feminine weakness, to be very 
effective as a means of general culture. Frances Burney 
had acquired much celebrity by portraying a variety 
of what Macaulay, following Ben Jonson, has called 
“ humours,” which might be met with at that time in 
society of fashion ; but her best novels, besides being 
deficient in humanizing power, as all works of grotesque 
art must be, were almost immediately rendered anti- 
quated by the social changes consequent on the in- 
dustrial revolution. It was not till the beginning of the 
nineteenth century that writers of her sex succeeded in 
placing the novel of life on that impersonal basis, which 
has enabled it to do justice to every feature of human 
existence. This they achieved, not by merely imparting 
to the art a more refined tone, though by thus doing 
they greatly widened its sphere of usefulness without 
detracting from its vigour, but by force of genuine 
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ability. Maria Edgeworth, indeed, was able to offer 
to English readers a friendly interpretation of their 
Irish fellow subjects, which in its success was not far 
inferior to Scott’s corresponding office. Susan Perrier’s 
satire supplied a more prosaic view of Scotch life than 
was compatible with the vital principle of the Waverley 
novels. But in purely artistic treatment of common 
life both these writers were far below Jane Austen. 
The girl who wrote Pride and Prejudice was not a great 
intellect, nor was she a great wit, but she possessed a 
delicate perception of character, and a talent of faithful 
delineation, in the exercise of which she apprised the 
world that individuals had still a great deal to learn 
about one another, and a great deal of pleasure to gain 
in acquiring it. Within her own circle of middle-class 
life — the same life that was the source of energy and 
stability to the order of the last century — ^she found the 
material for uneventful histories, whose recital possessed 
all the charm of novelty and all the interest of personal 
sympathy. In her hands characters the most tiresome 
made good their claim to regard as sharers of our 
common human nature, and incidents the most ordinary 
secured attention in virtue of their relation to general 
domestic life. From her example men learnt how in 
simple dramatic narrative the realism of life might be 
winningly unfolded; how without the drawbacks of 
protracted analysis the truth of themselves might be 
elucidated to their common gratification and enlighten- 
ment 
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RESULTANT IDEAS AND TENDENCIES 

“ In unserer Gegenwart bewegen sich wie im sechzehnten 
Jahrhundert die Volker selbst in Massen, und in alien ihren 
Theilen und Schichten. Und dies ist die eigenthiimliche Grosse 
dieser Zeit. Der hervorragende Rang der grossen Begabung ist 
in Abnahme, aber die Zahl der mittleren Begabungen ist in desto 
grdsserer Zunahme be^iffen ; nicht die Qualitat, nicht die H6he 
der Bildung der EinzMnen macht den Ruhm dieser Zeit aus, 
sondem die Quantitat, die Weite, die Ausbreitung der Bildung 
unter den Vielen ; es ist im Einzelnen nichts Grosses und Erha- 
benes geschehen, aber im Ganzen ist dies wahrhaft eine grosse 
und erhabene Wendung in der Gestalt des bffentiichen Lebens, 
dass die Geschichte dieser Zeit nicht bios Biographien und FUrsten- 
geschichten zu erzahlen hat, .sondem VSlkergeschichte.” — G er- 
VINUS. 

The National Idea. — Of the different groups of events 
reviewed in the foregoing chapters, no order appears 
to be logically superior to the rest. The territorial 
dispensation, that issued from the wars and political 
transactions, is, perhaps, the most striking change, and 
it proved more stable than the manner of its origin and 
the hopes of spectators would warrant at the time. Yet 
territorial changes, though striking enough on the map 
or at the douanes, are in themselves external to the life 
of the people when they are adjusted by diplomatic 
truck and barter as were those enforced by the Congress 
of Vienna. In Napoleon’s settlement of Germany 
they assumed greater intrinsic importance because they 

303 
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abridged an inevitable process of concentration. But 
those that sprang from the conditions attending the 
Restoration were momentous mainly because they 
eventually brought about serious conflicts. These con« 
flicts were closely connected with the national idea. 
This idea, sublime in its aim, appealing in its egoism, 
was the answer of the nineteenth century to the cosmo* 
politanism of the eighteenth century. That men are 
born equal may, or may not, be true in so far as they 
are born as individuals ; but as members of national 
bodies they differ as widely as the Celt differs from the 
Teuton, as the Latin differs from the Slav. And no 
one can say that these differences amount to more and 
less, to better and worse. But differences they are, and 
differences they will remain for at least the term of our 
civilization. For tens of thousands of years the mass 
of mankind sought only to be allowed to live and to 
reproduce. The time was now come when in every 
European branch of the race men demanded to be able 
to live their own life, in their own way, within the wide 
limits of national association. This demand led to a 
general development of men's activities as members of 
states, and more particularly to the growth of taxation, 
national debts, and citizen armies. But cost in this 
case was of small account. To be a people was of no 
avail unless the body felt itself to be a nation. To be 
a nation without a fisc, a debt, or an army was an 
impossibility which the monarchies had demonstrated, 
and which the nineteenth century continued to enforce. 
Such incidents were cheerfully submitted to as long as 
national aspirations could thereby be fulfilled. 

Varied Circumstances attending the National 
Idea. — The passion of nationality was indeed one of 
the most influential agents in the history of the nine- 
teenth century. Its growth had in many places been 
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provided for by the monarchs, who had prepared the 
peoples for an expansion of their provincial feelings 
into affection for larger unities by accustoming them 
to regard as paramount the interests of dynasties. But 
its mature form as a strong spring of concerted action 
for ideal objects among large masses of men was, in a 
great part of Europe, an outcome of the revolutionary 
epoch. The central conceptions, which gave it power 
and direction, were linguistic, geographical, traditional, 
or racial, and, in one case at least, religious. The 
circumstances from which it received impulse and 
sustenance were often the hopes of independence, the 
desire of self-government, and the suggestions put 
forth by actual changes, which the revolutionary pro- 
paganda and innovations introduced. The passion, 
however, was very variously affected by attendant 
circumstances. In Russia, at least, the sense of 
national unity, already existing in a somewhat low 
form, was greatly heightened by resistance against the 
Revolution. Alexander’s subjects felt the more Russian 
in withstanding his civilizing projects, and his whole 
empire experienced a thrill of oneness and assurance 
in the act of repelling invasion by the revolutionary 
dictator. In Spain the battle for independence knit 
the people more closely together. But here the spirit 
of innovation of itself effected an entry, and in the 
future, aided by the folly of the restored king, it con- 
verted the feeling of national unity into a desire for 
a national government. In Germany the War of 
Liberation did much to awaken the national sense, but 
its influence was surpassed by the political changes 
imposed by Bonaparte, by the enterprising conduct of 
Prussia, and the spiritual regeneration which the nation 
underwent of its own accord. Italy was first made |o 
feel itself a nation by the discipline of the French 

X 
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Emperor, notwithstanding the great differences obtain- 
ing among its people. If Alfieri had written a little 
later he would have been able to supersede Metastasio’s 
conventionalism by a truly national background, instead 
of by realistic vehemence in the mouths of patriots 
without a country. The national spirit of Greece, 
though it was based on ecclesiastical relations and was 
strengthened by the sight of the Revolution, was 
primarily set in motion by prosperity, which permitted 
a return to the language and history of ancient Hellas. 
That of the Servians, never entirely lost, rested on 
remembrance of autonomy in days long gone by, and 
was fortified by chequered conflict with the Turks. 

Real Ground of the National Idea. — To elucidate, 
in fact, the full circumstances and meaning of this 
historical phenomenon would require a lengthy investiga- 
tion. It is clear, however, on the face of the matter 
that the ostensible grounds of the sentiment would 
seem to positive minds to be rarely solid, and frequently 
fanciful. Musty tradition, defective ethnology, arbitrary 
conceptions of geographical fitness, arguments from 
philological resemblances, appeals to religious solidarity, 
have been brought forward in behalf of violent pro- 
ceedings, till the idea of nationality has been made to 
appear an erratic passion which has already caused 
much suffering and confusion, and will probably 
occasion yet more. But, in truth, the formal pleas have 
never been the real grounds of nationalizing action. 
They have only provided common tenets of faith around 
which might gather men who were moved by their 
supposed interests and social aspirations to realize 
certain political ideals. The interests have not always 
turned out to be substantial gains ; the aspirations have 
fCP‘l“Ct'tly entailed great sacrifices and disappointments. 
Englishmen, however, should be slow to grudge other 
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peoples the luxury of patriotic sentiments, or to over- 
look the fact that the routine of life may be mote 
alleviated by sharing in the feelings and fortunes of 
a national state than burdened by the duties and 
encumbrances which such participation involves. 

Survival of the Monarchical Idea. — Though desire 
for national independence and unity was often accom- 
panied by a desire for self-government, the monarchical 
idea still retained much power over European peoples 
after the conclusion of the wars. The traditions of 
monarchy as a reformer survived the French Revolution 
in spite of Burns’ toast to the last verse of the last 
chapter of the last book of Kings. They had been cast 
into abeyance for a time when the storm was gathering 
fury ; but when the new movement had disclosed its 
terrible aspects, and the despotism of the empire had, 
on the one hand, again made absolutism respected, and 
on the other hand had wearied men with sacrifices in 
behalf of novelties, the old confidence in monarchs 
partly returned to the mass of the people. The liberal 
professions of Alexander, the reforms under the Prussian 
monarchy, the constitutional promises of the sovereigns 
at the end of the wars, the increased power and activity 
of the smaller German rulers, helped to confirm this 
faith. The discipline of the new military system helped 
to keep the sentiment alive ; the enormous territorial 
armies helped to repress all overt acts of rebellion. 
However patriots and agitators might hate the dynas- 
ties, the monarchs had from the first a large fund of con- 
fidence and forbearance to draw upon in their stru^le 
for self-preservation among the forces of a new and 
democratic order. Though publicists long regarded 
parliamentary government as a political panacea, mon- 
archy retained its hold on European affairs till t^ 
experiment of representative assemblies had been 
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made. Since then parliamentary institutions have 
betrayed shortcomings of their own. It is yet doubtful 
whether, under the conditions of modern Europe, states 
can dispense with a strong monarchical element in 
government. 

The Constitutional Idea. — The co-existence of the 
monarchical idea with a desire for representative in*> 
stitutions was indicative of a mode of viewing political 
reform very different from the crude absolutism or 
republicanism of the eighteenth century. The longing 
for self-government was greatly increased and diffused 
by the propaganda of the Revolution, and the social 
conditions introduced by the new industrial system. But 
events at the same time demonstrated that good demo- 
cratic institutions are rather the fruit of slow growth 
than the product of deliberate manufacture. Still, it 
was plain that no considerable step towards self- 
government could be made in the greater part of 
Europe except by consciously elaborated innovations. 
The difficulty thus raised was met in great measure by 
the traditional faith in monarchy, and in a smaller degree 
by regarding the English rigime with more appreciation 
than the authority of Montesquieu had been able to 
enjoin on the generation which derived its ideas from 
Voltaire, Rousseau, and the Economists. By incor- 
porating the representative element of den^ocracy into 
the existing monarchical system, it seemed that the 
best advantages of self-government might be obtained 
without hazarding the dangers of paper polities and 
ochlocratic transitions. Hence, within the period 
covered by this volume, the best instructed minds had 
so completely reversed the opinions of their prede- 
cessors that the ideal constitution, which became the 
|pbject of men’s hopes after 1815, was understood in the 
English sense of the word. The realization of the ideal 
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polity was conceived to be the establishment of a 
parliamentary government under a limited monarchy, 
such as time had successfully developed in Great 
Britain. The solution was so evidently the logical 
compromise to which recent events led, that at the 
Restoration it received abundant recognition from the 
professions of the victorious sovereigns. 

The Constitutional Idea and the Bourgeoisie.— 
But the constitutional idea rested on a broader basis 
than the deductions of trusted publicists. On its 
democratic side, it received powerful support from the 
doctrines of Bentham and his disciples. On its 
monarchical side, it was upheld by a reactionary school 
on the Continent, and by a literary movement in 
Germany and France. In its revolutionary tendency 
it was confirmed by events in Spain, Italy, and France, 
till it issued in independent action in 1 848. The main 
source of its power, however, resided in the new 
economical organization of European society. The 
almost total abolition of feudal usages, the extensive 
adoption of the Code, the careers opened to individual 
merit, the exertions called forth by the continental 
system, had all aided the development of the middle 
class which was already thrusting itself into prominence 
under the old regime. When the wars ceased, the 
Continent passed under the dominion of the industrial 
revolution. Now, this event had no more been antici- 
pated by the material progress of the eighteenth 
century than the political revolution had been fore- 
stalled by the reforming statesmen and monarchs. The 
rapidly increasing importance of the middle classes, as 
they wielded more efficiently capital and machinery, 
was at least as much the result of economical changes 
as it was of political changes. If one revolution 
emancipated the continental bourgeois classes, tl8e 
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other conferred on them supremacy. These classes, 
placed between the crowns and landed aristocracy on 
the one hand and the proletariat on the other, felt that 
their strength would be best preserved if a balance 
were maintained between the monarchical and demo- 
cratic elements in government. This feeling was the 
more strong because on the Continent the bourgeois- 
classes had experienced the disadvantage of having the 
industrial revolution imposed on them from without. 
In England the middle class was not only sprung from 
a sturdy stock, accustomed to take a part in the busi- 
ness and strifes of the community, but by carrying 
through the industrial revolution it developed to the 
utmost those virtues which are most necessary to the 
dominant members of an industrial society. In 
the greater part of the rest of Europe, on the contrary, 
the bourgeoisie had suffered a long tutelage. When it 
was raised by the new industrial system to a command- 
ing position, it had gained none of the benefits to be 
derived from the exertions of accomplishing a great 
work. Hence it retained much of its old narrowness 
of view and timidity of heart. It felt enough confidence 
to wish to share government with the sovereigns, but 
it lacked the spirit to play a heroic rdle. And all the 
time its want of moral superiority caused it to fear the 
rivalry of the proletariat. Thus the new masters of 
society were impelled, both by instinctive regard for 
their interests and by the manifest tendency of events, 
to support the constitutional idea. 

Evils of the Industrial Order. — ^And, in truth, the 
lords of the industrial order were confronted by serious 
difficulties from the outset They, the capitalists, the 
organizers of labour, were the leaders of the movement ; 
and in company with them flourished financiers and 
pivfessional men. In numbers, intelligence^ and 
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affl uence, this class far surpassed its prototype under 
the old regime. But the labourers, whom they 
organized and led, were remarkable only for nuinerous- 
ness. Industrial progress induced a large normal 
addition to the numbers of wage-earners without at 
first tending to raise greatly the standard of education 
and comfort. Industrial fluctuations, on the other hand, 
maintained a redundant population to keep up a high 
level of misery, and the presence of needy hands helped 
to encourage speculative trading. Health and morals 
at the same time deteriorated among the masses, 
crowded together in towns, and reared for the factory, 
without regard for physical or ethical cultivation. To 
make these circumstances more bitter, the new political 
economy had exhibited the conflict of interests involved 
in the distribution of wealth. The same agent had 
rendered the system the more sinister-looking by un- 
veiling the causes which limited population to the means 
of bare subsistence. If economic science has taught 
labourers to regard industrial crises as the results of 
laws, which are not to be withstood by impatient riot- 
ing, it has also convinced them that in the modern 
social organization inhere elements of chronic distress. 
As the economic revolution proceeded to transform 
European life, men of science began to reiterate that 
the multitude could never permanently improve its 
condition unless it put an arbitrary limitation to its 
numbers. None the less, seasons of commercial activity 
kept enticing into the world beings whose very rearing 
the following seasons of depression made an ordeal of 
woe. The monitions of Malthus were timely instructors 
of legislators and theorists, but they failed to arrest the 
evils of a teeming population, or to enable labour to 
deal on advantageous terms with capital Hence grew 
up the discontents of the proletariat In the preceding 
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centuty their masters had striven to find a short cut to 
freedom by inventing the rights df men; in the nine- 
teenth the wage-earners sought to better their condition 
by narrowing down the principle to the rights of labour. 

Rule of the Middle Classes. — And it must be 
confessed that if employers and organizers of labour 
were ready to withstand the pretensions' of aristocracies 
and landed proprietors, they travelled but slowly beyond 
the region of their own immediate interests. Towards 
the employed they were too often harsh, grasping, and 
neglectful ; and their representation of the industrial 
population retained a one-sided character which was 
defined by over- weening jealousy for the rights of 
capital. Yet the middle classes were undoubtedly the 
proper mediators between the old and democratic 
orders. By their exertions many wholesome reforms, 
and a great development of society’s resources, prepared 
a better day for the labouring classes, notwithstanding 
a temporary subjection to the rule of capital. The 
strength and wisdom of the middle classes lay in their 
close relation to reality. While the nobility was too 
far removed from the real business of life to understand 
or approve the conditions of progress ; and the labour- 
ing population was too absorbed in struggles for 
existence to obtain a comprehensive view of society's 
situation ; the middle classes were engaged closely 
enough with the strife to live to perceive the first needs 
of the community, and were sufficiently at leisure to 
regard with calmness and intelligence the means of 
their attainment. Hence they promoted the evolution 
of a social order more free from anomalies, in other 
words, more in harmony with reality than any former 
instance of complex civilization. True, the rank and 
file often strove, and strove successfully, to thwart the 
plans of their more enlightened leaders. Certainly! 
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too, the middle cl%ss never has been, and probably 
never will be, with6ut need of homilies on sweetness 
and light, for the simple reason that it embodies the 
most powerful human forces of a world which assuredly 
is not very good, as it is not intolerably bad. As long 
as it flourishes it will need to be warned against being 
vulgarized, just as the aristocracy will need to be 
cautioned against being materialized, and the proletariat 
will have to be defended against being brutalized, as we 
were often told by a stylist of the last generation. Still, 
it must be allowed that when the state of society brings 
the body in closest connection with the conditions of 
progress — and that is precisely what was done by the 
industrial revolution — then, in spite of its unlovely 
errors and shortcomings, it will achieve, on the whole, 
what is best for the community in the season of its 
ascendency. 

Elements of Improvement. — But while difficulties 
were inseparable from the new industrial order, they 
were constantly prevented from culminating into an 
intolerable crisis by the resources of the system itself. 
Increase of food supplies was continually being pro- 
cured by extending agricultural improvements and the 
margin of cultivation over the whole world. More 
cheap and speedy means of transport and communica- 
tion mitigated the effects of local dearth, and opened 
for the redundant population a way of escape to new 
lands. The production of manufactured necessities and 
comforts was indefinitely increased by the progress of 
invention and organization. The process of exchange, 
and division of labour, continued to be more and more 
facilitated by mechanical appliances and commercial 
enterprise. A better appreciation of the nature of 
economic forces enabled governments to be generally 
less prejudicial, and sometimes even helpful, to the 
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course of industry. The discoveries of science co> 
operated with the ingenuity of inventors to further 
production, till the occasional services rendered by 
exact knowledge to labour grew into a close and vital 
connection. 

Diffusion of Intelligence and Information.— The 
progress of scientific discovery itself was furthered in an 
fiver-increasing degree both by the growing numbers of 
earnest men who could afford to engage in research, and 
by the continual improvement in instruments of investi- 
gation and in the means of intercourse between inquirers 
throughout civilized society. Among the mass of the 
community the most instructive of the information and 
lessons thus obtained were diffused by a superior class 
of periodical literature, initiated in England by the 
Edinburgh and Quarterly Reviews. These publications 
awoke in the reading public an intelligent interest in 
the advance of knowledge and enlightenment, such as 
had been known only in the upper circles of France 
immediately before the Revolution, and of England 
when continental travel had been rendered impracti- 
cable by war. At the same time, speculative thought 
discussed the eternal problems ever more boldly and 
circumspectly. Philosophers promoted intellectual 
freedom with a persistence which was foreign alike to 
the arrogance of the eighteenth century and the despair- 
ing dogmatism of the reaction. The literature of 
imagination threw its influence on the side of mental 
liberty, and presented to the choice of men varying but 
serious criticisms of life. Meantime primary education 
kept steadily raising the standard of average intelli- 
gence,* and the daily press and popular publications, 

* In 1797, Dr. Andrew Bell, a clergyman, whom want of assistants 
had comp^ed to make the trial, published a pamphlet describii^ Uw 
advantagn of using pupil teachers in schools. In the following year 
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growing continually cheaper and more efficient, gradually 
imparted to every class more ample knowledge of facts, 
wider conceptions of social questions, and a keener 
interest in the welfare of the community. More influ- 
ential still, increased intercourse between men steadily 
overcame the jealousy of ignorance, and softened the 
asperities of conflicting interests. 

Religion for Religion’s Sake. — One softening in- 
fluence there was which our period prepared for but 
hardly felt. This was a feeling which was to be 
peculiarly characteristic of modern Europe, though it 
seems to belong to the mystic life of Asia rather than 
to our own bustling material age. Religion for religion’s 
sake drew many a monk and many a nun into seclusion 
in mediaeval times. But it had never been the soul of any 
popular form of religion. It is, of course, common to 
condemn the eighteenth century as irreligious. But the 
truth is that in England and the rest of Europe men 
were then spiritually recuperating after episodes as 
exhausting as they were full of disillusion. Men had 
grown tired of religion when it only brought a sword. 
Men were ceasing to revere creeds which bade them 
suffer here lest they might suffer worse hereafter. They 
began to think of sin as a factor in an incomprehensible 
contract, and many concluded that it did not exist They 
had not yet begun to regard sin as a human state which 
the human soul must ever strive to subdue and absorb 
in a more generous order of human existence. They 

Joseph Lancaster, a philanthiopical Nonconformist, opened a school closely 
following Bell’s monitorial system of mutual instruction. Thus a great 
impulse was given to the cause of elementary education in England. The 
British and Foreign School Society was founded by Dissenters in 1807, 
and the National Society by Churchmen in 1809. But, in truths the 
success of the Bell-Lancaster method was world-wide. In 1820 there were 
5600 schools thus organized in Europe* not including Denmark* where the 
system was ofEcially adopted; and in 1829 Europe posseted 10,600 
schools; Asia, 1600; Africa, 130 ; America, 1000; and Australia 100. 
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had not begun to suspect that the more gracious aids 
to achieve this sort of salvation would constitute the 
Christology of the future. The perplexing and 
discouraging interpretation of the Atonement, which 
Catholics and Protestants alike had derived from Paul 
and Augustine, but which never dominated nor rent 
with schisms the Eastern Church,* had blunted the 
perceptions of the faithful, and had excited the scorn 
of the rebellious. But from Herrnhut and from Oxford 
there emanated influences which found a fertile medium 
in the life of the eighteenth century. We have but to 
examine the work of Schleiermacher, and to follow the 
careers of Whitefield and the Wesleys, to be convinced 
that it was a great spiritual void which the so-called 
irreligion of the century had been concealing and 
extending. 

John Wesley, 1703-91 ; Schleiermacher, 1768- 
1834. — The influence of the brethren of Herrnhut on 
English religious life was no new thing when John 
Wesley became ‘‘converted,” on May 24, 1738, through 
the influence of Peter Bohler. And the Unitas Fratrum 
was, eleven years later, acknowledged in an Act of 
Parliament to be “an ancient Protestant Episcopal 

* In this connection it is well to remember that nearly a third part of 
Christendom belongs to the Eastern Church, and that, to quote Dean 
Stanley, “the subtleties of the Roman law as applied to the relations of 
God and man, which appear faintly in Augustine, more distinctly in 
Aquinas, more decisively still in Calvin and Luther, and, though from a 
somewhat larger point of view, in Grotius, are almost unknown to the 
East, * Forensic justification,^ ‘ merit,' ‘ demerit,' ‘satisfaction,' ‘imputed 
righteousness,* ‘decrees,* represent ideas which in the Eastern theology 
have no predominent influence, hardly any words to represent them. 
The few exceptions that occur may be traced directly to accidental gusts 
of Western influence. Hence arises the apparent contradiction that, 
whenever the Eastern theologians enter on topics which touch not the 
abstract questions of the Divine essence, but the human questions of grace 
and predestination, there is a more directly moral and practical tone than 
often in corresponding treatises of the Protestant West.*' 
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Church, which had been countenanced and relieved by 
the kings of England, his Majesty’s predecessors.” Nor 
was the influence of the Moravians less effective on 
their pupil Schleiertnacher, who, long after he had left 
the community, testified to their supreme ability to 
express and awaken the spirit of true Christian piety. 
Through both men there was convincingly set forth the 
intuition, first appealed to by Christ, and latterly pre- 
served by the Moravians — the intuition that the “ king- 
dom of God cometh not by outward show ; ” “ for, lo, 
the kingdom of God is within you.” Wesley was fortu- 
nate in that he laboured at a time when he could feel 
assured that the effect of criticism of external evidences 
would be that “in a century or two the people of 
England will be fairly divided into real Deists and real 
Christians.” Schleiermacher preached at a time when 
already Semler had inaugurated the critical treatment 
of the Bible which produced in its time the Tubingen 
School on the one hand, and on the other hand the 
commonplaces of the biblical scholarship of to-day. 
And the conditions of his work were so favourable that 
when he republished in 1821 the addresses on religion, 
which he had put forth in 1799 especially for the edu- 
cated among its despisers — “ unter ihren Verachtern ” — 
he had to confess that the persons for whom the ad- 
dresses were originally intended seemed to exist no 
longer. Rather, he added, would one, starting from his 
first standpoint, now have to issue addresses against 
bigotry and superstition.* 

• The leading ideas of the Reden may be thus summarized ; “The 
value of religion results from what it is in itself, and not from what it 
subserves. It is chiefly from seeing the purposes for which it is brought 
forward that cultivated men have turned themselves away from it.** 
“ Religion has to be sought neither in books nor in traditions, but in the 
human heart,’* “ It is necessary that every one should make his own 
religion for himself.” — Lichtenberger. 

Compare these principles with the definition of Spinoza, whom 
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The Reinstatement of the Religious Conscious- 
ness. — Thus, though at first sight the doctrinal teach- 
ings of Wesley and Schleiermacher were as the poles 
apart; though the first could reproach with ill-judged 
heat his first master, William Law, for having rarely 
named the name of Christ, " never so as to ground any- 
thing upon faith in his blood,” and the second could 
chide his wife for speaking constantly of the Saviour 
and placing God quite in the background ; yet the two 
men represent in European history that great reinstate- 
ment of the religious consciousness which the enlighten- 
ment had despised and the Revolution had outraged. 
This consciousness, the existence of which the eigh- 
teenth-century movement hardly suspected, was all the 
time the treasured possession of Catholics, Protestants, 
and Methodists alike. It was this spiritual force which 
the nineteenth century was able to call to its aid, and 
which makes the old controversies seem to us so lifeless 
and vain. It is not too much to say that, as in other 
spheres, the eighteenth century preserved, or supplied 
by struggle and privation, the very religious elements 
which the next century appropriated to its own use and 
enrichment. 

The Historical Method, Proper to Earlier 
Periods, Inadequate. — Hence the historian of the 
nineteenth century has to take into consideration the 
co-existence of various important collateral influences, 
when he seeks to follow the prevailing force which pro- 
duced the phenomena he endeavours to explain. These 
several influences wax and wane, but none the less one 
great principle continues dominant, the principle of 
comfort and opportunity for all. And so it comes about 

ScUeiermacher revered so well : ** Porro quicquid cupimus et agimuSi cuius 
causa sumus, quatenus Dei habexnus ideam, sive quatenus Deum cognosci* 
muSy ad religionem refero. Cupiditatem autem bene faciendi^ quae ex eo 
iogeneratBiy quod ex rationis ductu yivimus, pteiaUm voca** 
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that in dealing with a period of such complex develop- 
meat, a notable advance must be made on the customary 
method of approaching historical questions. Before our 
own age is reached it is convenient, if not very philo- 
sophical, to place the history of war and legislation in 
the foreground, and to make but occasional references 
to facts of other orders. It is always necessary to make 
periodical reviews of the course of religious, literary, 
and artistic culture, and of changes in manners and 
customs. It is only at uncertain intervals that attention 
has to be directed to such facts as the invention of the 
compass, of gunpowder, of paper and printing ; to such 
occurrences as a plague, a succession of bad harvests, 
debasement of the currency, or the ravages of war ; to 
the effects of geographical discovery, and the slow shift- 
ing of national occupations and industrial methods ; to 
variations in the state of popular education, or to the 
progress of scientific knowledge ; to advances in specu- 
lative opinion which are not merged in the fortunes of 
religious sects, and to practical theories which are not 
the formulae of dominant interests. 

A Change of Method required by the Modern 
Period. — But as our own time is approached, the 
picturesque groupings of manners, thoughts, and feel- 
ings different from our own fade away. In their place 
succeeds a prosaic plexus of events which will yield its 
meaning only to comprehensive treatment. The history 
of politics loses its supreme importance as the funda- 
mental forces of social life gain freedom from extran- 
eous bonds. Political association, with its vicissitudes, 
becomes but one aspect of a many-sided organization 
by which men produce for themselves the necessaries, 
comforts, and embellishments of life. When tradition 
drops its prescriptive right, and either disappears or 
stablishes itself on expediency, the history of peoples 
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embraces all other kinds of history, and is itself the 
outcome of men’s actual efforts to live and enjoy under 
certain material and intellectual conditions. As this 
point is approached, therefore, the true basis of historical 
study is formed by industrial and economical events. 
The first condition of human existence, the first object 
of human association, is the production and distribution 
of wealth. When men’s status is left unregulated by 
social tradition or religious subordination, every move- 
ment in other fields of activity, in ethics, science, specu- 
lation, or art, however significant they may seem in 
themselves, must sooner or later come into connection 
with the economical foundations of society if they are 
to effect great lasting results. 

Industrial Character of Modern History. — Now, 
the period here reviewed is remarkable for unpre- 
cedented advances both in national freedom and social 
industry. The concurrence of the two orders of changes 
is a relation of the highest importance. If either revolu- 
tion had operated at a different time, or in a differently 
adjusted connection, the final result must have departed 
indefinitely from that which really occurred. The main 
effect of the political movement was the removal of 
hindrances to human progress in continental Europe. 
The great result of the economical movement was the 
synchronous introduction of the means to achieve an 
enormous measure of that progress. In truth, the 
political revolution obtains most importance when 
viewed as a negative movement ancillary to the in- 
dustrial revolution. Future historians of our civilization 
will not fail to dwell on the geographical circumstances 
which enabled the two processes to be consummated 
side by side. Eliminate the institution of citizen 
armies, the introduction of the Code and various 
agrarian reforms, the territorial dispensation of 1815, 
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and the awakening among some peoples of a spirit of 
nationality and independence, and the chief remaining 
features of nineteenth-century society in Europe, which 
were not evidently survivals from the past (like the 
recrudescence of religious obscurantism), will be seen 
to be mainly built up by the industrial system and 
economical theories which proceeded from England. 

Comprehensive Character of Modern Historical 
Investigation. — Hence, as we have already said, in 
bringing the historical method to bear on present 
questions, it is necessary to qualify and extend the 
results from one order of facts by constant reference 
to those from others. It is, of course, desirable to 
start from the broadest possible groundwork, and to 
proceed in the search for true relations and momentous 
facts by following all the threads of industrial, scientific, 
intellectual, and artistic development which together 
form the web of our highly organized civilization. But 
while the existing state of historical knowledge may 
necessitate very imperfect estimates of minor influences, 
it is at least imperative neither to confine criticism to 
facts of a political character nor to neglect those of an 
economical nature. “ Circumstances,” said Burke, “ are 
what render every civil and political scheme beneficial 
or noxious to mankind.” The tendency of industrial 
development has been to invest with social importance 
all those members of society concerned in the pro- 
duction and distribution of wealth. The circumstances 
which now determine whether political institutions are 
beneficial or noxious to mankind are the wishes and 
requirements of the whole economical organization. 

Industrial Expansion and the Idea of Progress. — 
At the present time it is becoming continually more 
evident that in self-governed communities the most 
important changes of the near future will be brought 
y 
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about by the prevailing views on the modern economical 
system. Society’s efforts to increase its welfare will be 
guided by the dominant opinions concerning the process 
by which things have become what they are, and the 
possibility of introducing modification in favour of its 
effective but less fortunate members. Such opinions 
must be of an historical nature ; and they will be just 
and beneficial in proportion to the care and assiduity 
with which they have been formed from the consideration 
of industrial and economical history. Any attempts of 
publicists to arrest, rather than to direct, the movement 
towards changes of this kind can now only provoke 
impatience or occasion misconceptions. Our social 
organization is constantly expanding, and involving new 
needs and desires. Reform, being only the conscious 
adaptation of society to changed conditions, inevitably 
becomes more frequent and fundamental as society 
expands and grows more autonomous and less restrained 
by arbitrary traditions. The political tendencies of an 
age like our own must, therefore, necessarily be in the 
direction of what is commonly called progress. To 
deplore such tendencies, or to regard them as destructive 
to the social order, is as futile and as fanciful as to 
dread grievous consequences to the universe from the 
rule of gravitation. Perhaps the attraction of matter 
may some day reduce the cosmos to chaos; possibly 
political reform may land society in anarchy ; but it is 
certain that as a catastrophe would be the result of a 
momentary suspension of the law of gravitation, so an 
immeasurable disaster would attend the cessation for 
any length of time of political advance in a period of 
industrial expansion. 

Ground for Confidence in the Idea of Progress. — 
And the same cause which has produced the belief in 
progress urges to its fulfilment. The motive power now 
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impelling societies to continually readjust their insti- 
tutions by conscious innovations is the pressure of the 
industrial system. The source of men’s confidence in 
their forward movement is the knowledge that this 
pressure has been induced by their own exertions and 
advance in intelligence and freedom. That progress in its 
present phase is greatly extending individual happiness is 
an assumption which historical criticism must seriously 
qualify. But it is abundantly evident that, as the indus- 
trial system has occasioned a large increase of aggregate 
prosperity and a considerable advance in average intelli- 
gence ; as it has extended contractual relations till every 
member is personally free within the existing economical 
conditions ; as it has elevated the functions of labour to 
an equality with the functions of fighting, governing, and 
learning; — so it is ever striving to assign participation in 
the material products and honorary distinctions of society 
to every man in proportion to his contribution to the 
common stock of wealth, comfort, contentment, and 
knowledge. 
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Deane (A* C.). See Little Library. 
DearmerC^bel). A CHILD’S LIFE OF 
CHRIST. With 8 Illustrations in Colour 
by E. FortescuE'Brickoale. Largg Cr. 
Bvo. 6s. 

Delbos (Leon). THE METRIC SYSTEM. 

Demosthenes. AGAINST CONON AND 
CALLICLES. Edited by F. Darwin 
Swift, M.A. Third Edition. Fcap. 
8vo. as. 

Dickens (Charles). See Little Library, 
I.P.L., and Chesterton. 

Dickinson (Bmily). POEMS. Cr. 8vo. 
4S. 6d. net. 

Dickinson (Q. L.), M.A., Fellow of King’s 
College, Cambridge. THE GREEK 
VIEW OF LIFE. Fifth Edition. Cr. 
8vo. as. 6d. 

Dickson (H. N.). F.R.Met. Soc. 

METEOROLOGY. Illustrated. Cr. 8vo. 
as. 6d 

Dilke (Lady), Bulley (Miss), and Whitley 
(Miss). WOMEN’S WORK. Cr. 8vo. 
as. 6d. 

Dillon (Edward). See Connoisseur’s Library 
and Little Books on Art. 

Ditchlield (P. H.), M.A., F.S.A. THE 
STTORY OF OUR ENGLISH TOWNS. 
With an Introduction by Augustus 
Jessopp, D.D. Second Edition. Cr.8vo. 6s. 
OLD ENGLISH CUSTOMS: Extant at 
the Present Time. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
ENGLISH VILLAGES. Illustrated. Second 
Edition. Cr. 8vo. as. 6d. net. 

THE OLD PARISH CLERK. With 30 
Illustrations. Demy 8vo. is, 6d. net. 
Dixon (W. M.), M.A. A PRIMER OF 
TENNYSON. Second Edition. Cr. 8vo. 
as. 6d. 

ENGLISH POETRY FROM BLAKE TO 
BROWNING. Second Edition. Cr. 8vo. 
as, 6d. 

Doney(May). SONGS OF THE REAL. 
Cr. 8vo. 34r. 6d. net. 

A volume of poems. 

Douglas (James). THE MAN IN THE 

PULPIT. Cr. 8vo. as. 6d, net. 

Dowden (J.), D.D., Lord Bishop of Edin- 
burgh. See Churchman’s Library. 

Drage (0.)* See Books on Business. 
Driver(S. R.), D.D.,D.C.L., Canon ofChrlst 
Church, Regius Professor of Hebrew in the 
University of Oxford. SERMONS ON 
SUBJECTS CONNECTED WITH THE 
OLD TESTAMENT. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
See also Westminster Commentaries, 

Dry (Wakeling). See Little Guides. 
Dr3^Urst(A* R.)* See Little Books on Art. 
Dugnid (Charlea). See Books on Business. 
Dumaa (Alexander). MY MEMOIRS. 
Translated by E. M. Waller. With Por- 
traits. In Six VolmMS, Cr, 8vo, 6s, each. 
Volume I. 


Dunn (J. T)*, D.Sc., and Mundella (V# A«). 
GENERAL ELEMENTARY SCIENCE. 
With ZZ4 Illustrations. Second Edition, 
Cr. 8vo. 3f. 6d, 

Dunatan(A, B.), B.Sc. See Junior School 
Books and Textbooks of Science. 

Durham (The Bari of). A REPORT ON 
CANADA. With an Introductory Note. 
Demy 8vo, es. 6d. net 

Dtttt(W. A.). THE NORFOLK BROADS. 
With coloured Illustrations by Frank 
Southgate. Cr. 8vo. 6r. 

WILD LIFL IN EAST ANGLIA. With 
16 Illustrations in colour by Frank South- 
gate, R.B.A. Second Edition. Demy 
8vo. js. 6d. net. 

See also Little Guides. 

Barle(John), Bishop of Salisbury. MICRO- 
COSMOGRAPHIE, or A PIECE OF 
THE WORLD DISCOVERED. Post 
i6mo. as net. 

Bdmonda (Major J. E.). See W. B. Wood. 

Edwards (Clement), M.P. RAILWAY 
NATIONALIZATION. Second Edition 
Revised. Crown 8vo. as. 6d. 

Edwards (W. Douglas). See Commercial 
Series. 

Egan (Pierce). See I.P.L. 

Egerton (H. E.), M.A. A HISTORY OF 
BRITISH COLONIAL POLICY. New 
and Cheaper Issue. Demy 8vo. is. 6d, net 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 

Ellaby (C. Q.). See Little Guides. 

Ellerton (P. 0.). See S. J, Stone. 

Ellwood (Thomas), THE HISTORY OF 
THE LIFE OF. Edited by C. G. Crump, 
M.A. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

Epictetus. See Aurelius 

Erasmus. A Book called in Latin EN- 
CHIRIDION MILITIS CHRISTIANI, 
and in English the Manual of the Christian 
Knight. 

From the edition printed by Wynken dc 
Worde, Z533. Fcap. 8vo. 3^. 6d. net, 

FaIrbrother(W. H.), M.A. THE PHILO- 
SOPHY OF T. H. GREEN. Second 
Edition. Cr. 8vo. as. 6d. 

Parrer (Reginald). THE GARDEN OF 
ASIA. Second Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

Pea (Allan). SOME BEAUTIES OF THE 
SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. With 
82 Illustrations. Second Edition. Demy 
8vo, las. 6d. net. 

FELISSA; OR, THE LIFE AND 
OPINIONS OF A KITTEN OF SENTI- 
MENT. With z2 Coloured Plates. Post 
i6mo. as. 6d. net. 

Perrier (Susan). See Little Libraiy 

Pldler (T. Claxton), M.lnst. C.j£. See 

Books on Business. 

Fielding (Heniy). See Standard Library. 

Finn (S. W.), M. A. See Junior ExaminiuioD 
Senes. 

Firth (J. B.). See Little Guides. 

Firth (C. H.), M.A. CROMWELL'S 
ARMY : A History of the English Soldier 
during the Civil Wars, the Commonwealth) 
and the Protectorate. Cr. %vo, 6s. 
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Plthw (Q. WX M.A. ANNALS OF 
SHREWSBURY SCHOOL. Illustrated. 
JDimv lox. 6d, , , 

PitzOerald (Edward). ,THE RUBAiyAt 
OF OMAR KHAYYAM. Printed from 
the Fifth and last Edition. With a Com- 
mentary by Mrs. Stefhen Batson, and a 
Biography of Omar by E. D. Ross. Cr. 
6f. See also Miniature Library. 
Pitiaerald<H.P.). A CONCISE HAND- 
BC>OK OF CLIMBERS, TWINERS, 
AND WALL SHRUBS. Illustrated. 
Fca./. 8v0. 3S. 6d. mU 

Fitzpatrick (S. A. O.). See Ancient Cities. 
PleclMr (W. H.), M.A.,D.C.L., Headmaster 
lof the Dean Close School, Cheltenham. 
THE STUDENT’S PRAYER BOOK. 
The Text of Morning and Evening 
Prayer and Litany. With an Introduc- 
tion and Notes. Cr.Zvo. ar 6d. 

Flux (A. W.), M.A., William Dow Professor 
of Political Economy in M‘Gill University, 
Montreal. ECONOMIC PRINCIPLES. 
Demy Zvo. js. 6d. fuL 
Portascue(Mr8. Q.). See Little Books on Art. 
Fraser (David). A MODERN CAM- 
PAIGN ; OR, WAR AND WIRELESS 
TELEGRAPHY IN THE FAR EAST. 
Illustrated. Cr. Zvo. 6r. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 
Fraser (J. F.). ROUND THE WORLD 
ON A WHEEL. With loo Illustrations. 
Fourth Edition Cr, Zvo, 6s. 

French (W.), M.A. See Textbooks of 
Science. 

Freudenreich (Ed. von). DAIRY BAC- 
TERIOLOGY. A Short Manual for the 
Use of Students. Translated by J. R. 
Ainsworth Davis, M.A. Second Edition, 
Revised. Cr. Zvo. ss. 6d. 

Pll]ford(H. W.), M.A. See Churchman’s 
Bible, 

Qellalier (D.)and Stead (D. W.). THE 

COMPLETE RUGBY FOOTBALLER, 
ON THE NEW ZEALAND SYSTEM. 
With an Account of the Tour of the New 
Zealanders in England, With 35 Illustra- 
tions. Second Edition. Demy Zvo. \QS.6d. 
net. 

QlUlichan (W. M.). See Little Guides. 
Qanibado (Geoffrey, Esq.). See I.P.L. 
Qaskell (Mrs.). See Little Library and 
Standard Library. 

Qasquet» the Right Rev. Abbot, O.S.B. See 
Antiquary’s Books. 

Qem'ge(H. B.),M. A., Fellow of New College, 
Oxford. BATTLES OF ENGLISH HIS- 
TORY. With numerous Plans. Fourth 
EdiHou. Revised, with a new Chapter 
including the South African War. Cr. hvo. 

A Historical geography of the 

BRITISH EMPIRE. Stand EditUn. 
Cr. Bcw. v. 6d. 

flbMiie <H. de B.), Litt.D., M.A. IN- 
DUSTRY IN ENGLAND : HISTORI- 
CAL OUTLINES. With s Maps. Fourth 
J^itioM, Dmy Zvo. 10s, 6d, \ 


THE INDUSTRIAL HISTORY OP 
ENGLAND. Twei/th Edition. Revised. 
With Maps and Plans. Cr. 8w. jr. 
ENGLISH SOCIAL REFORMERS. 
Second Edition, Cr. Zvo. 2s. 6d. 

See also Commercial Series and R. A. 
Hadheld. 

Gibbon (Edward). THE DECLINE AND 
FALL OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 
Edited with Notes, Appendices, and Maps, 
by J. B. Bury, M.A^ Litt.p., Renus Pro- 
fessor of Greek at Cambridge. In Seven 
Volumes. DetnyZvo, Gilt ioj^iZs,6d. each, 
Also^ Cr, Zvo. 6s. each. 

MEMOIRS OF MY LIFE AND WRIT- 
INGS. Edited by G. Birkbeck Hill, 
LL.D Cr. Zvo, 6s. 

See also Standard Library. 

Gibson (E. C. S.), D.D., Lord Bishop, of 

Gloucester. See Westminster Commentaries, 
Handbooks of Theology, and Oxford Bio- 
graphies. 

Gilbert (A. R.). See Little Books on Art 
Gloag (M. R.) and Wyatt (Kate M.). A 
BOOK OF ENGLISH GARDENS. 
With 24 Illustrations in Colour, Demy 
Z7/0. I os. 6d net. 

Godfrey (Elizabeth). A BOOK OF RE- 
MEMBRANCE. Edited by. Fca/. Zvo. 
2S 6d. net, 

Godley(A. D.), M.A., Fellow of Magdalen 
College, Oxford. LYRA FRIVOLA. 
Thi7^ Edition. Fcap. Zvo, 2s. 6d. 
VERSES TO ORDER. Second Edition. 


VERSES TO ORDER. Second Edition. 
Fcap. Zvo. 2S. 6d. 

SECOND STRINGS. Fcap. Zvo. 2s. 6d. 
Goldsmith (Oliver). THE VICAR OF 
WAKEFIELD. Fcap. 32mo. With 10 
Plates in Photogravure by Tony Johannot. 
Leather, 25. 6d. net. 

See also I.P.L. and Standard Library. 
Goodrich-Preer (A.). IN A SYRIAN 
SADDLE. Demy Zvo. is. 6d. net, 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 
Gor8t(Rt. Hon. Sir John). THE CHIL- 
DREN OF THE NATION. Second 
Edition. Demy Zvo. 7s. 6d. net. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 
Golidjge (H. L.), M.A., Principal of Weils 
Theological College. See Westminster Com- 
mentaries. 

Graham (P. Anderson). THE RURAL 

EXODUS. Cr.Zvo. 2s. 6d. 

Granger (P. S,), M.A., Litt.D. PSYCH- 
OLOGY. Third Edition. Cr.Zvo. 2s. 6d. 
THE SOUL OF A CHRISTIAN. Cr.Zvo. 6s. 
Gray (B. M*Queen> GERMAN PASSAGES 
FOR UNSEEN TRANSLATION. Cr. 
Zvo. 2S, 6d. 


arigr(P. L.), B.Sc. THE PRINCIPLES OF 
MAGNETISM AND ELECTRICITY: 
an Elementary Text-Book. With z8x 
Diagrams. Cr. Zvo. 3s. 6d. 

Green (G. Buckland), M.A., late FeUow 
of St. John’s College, Oxon. NOTES ON 
GREEK AND LATIN SYNTAX, Cr. 
Zvo. 3s, 6d, 
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Qrtm (B« T.)i M.A. See Churchman's 
Library. 

Qr«aiiidffe(A. H. J.)i M.A. A HISTORY 
OF ROME: From 1 33' 104 B.c. Dtmy 
Stfo, los. 6d. ntU 

OrMMlwell (Dora). See Miniature Library. 
Orairpry (R, A.). THE VAULT OF 
HEAVEN. A Popular Introduction to 
Astronomy. Illustrated. Cr. Zvo. is. 6d. 
Qragorsf (Mist B. C.). See Library of 
Devotion. 

Qrubb (H* C.)f Sec Textbooks of Technology, 
auinev (Uuisa I.). HURRELL 
FROtJDE: Memoranda and Comments. 
Illustrated. Demy Svo. 10s. 6ei. net. 
Qmnnirn, L.). A BIRTHDAY BOOK. 

New and cheaper issue. Royal Zvo. $s. net. 
Hackett (John), B.D. A HISTORY OF 
THE ORTHODOX CHURCH OF 
CYPRUS. With Maps and Illustrations. 
Demy Zvo. 15s. net. 

Haddon (A, C.), ScD., F.R.S. HEAD- 
HUNTERS BLACK, WHITE, AND 
BROWN. With many Illustrations and a 
Map. Demy Zvo. 15s. 

Hadfield(R. A.) and Qibblnt (H. de B.). 
A SHORTER WORKING DAY. Cr. 
8va, as, 6d. 


Hall (R. NO and Neal (W. Q.). THE 

ANCIENT RUINS OF RHODESIA. 
Illustrated. Second Edition^ revised. 
Demy Zvo. los. 6d. net. 

Hall. (R. N.). GREAT ZIMBABWE. 
With numerous Plans and Illustrations. 
Second Edition. Royal Zvo. xos. 6d. net. 
Hamilton (F. J.), D.D. See Byzantine Texts. 
Hammond (J. L.). CHARLES JAMES 
FOX. Demy Zvo. tos. 6d. 

Hann^ (D.). A SHORT HISTORY OF 
THE ROYAL NAVY, Illustrated. Two 
Volumes, Demy Zvo, Ts,(d,each, Vol. 1 . 
1200-1688. 

Hannay (James 0.), M.A. THE SPIRIT 
AND ORIGIN OF CHRISTIAN 
MONASTICISM. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

THE WISDOM OF THE DESERT. Reap. 
Zvo. w. 6d. net. 

Hardle (Martin). See Connoisseur’s Library. 
Hare (A. T.), M.A. THE CONSTRUC- 
TION OF LARGE INDUCTION COILS. 
With numerous Diagrams. Demy Zvo. 6s. 
Harriton (Clifford). READING AND 
READERS. Reap. Zvo. as, 6d. 

See Ancient Cities. 
), See Little Library. 
AND WISDOM. 

Cr, Zvo, IS, net. 

Heath (Prank R.). See Little Guides. 
Heath (Dudley). See Connoisseur's Library. 
HeUo OSrneat). STUDIES IN SAINT- 
SHIP. Translated from the French by 
V. M. Crawford. Reap Zvo. ss. 6d. 
Henderion (B. W.), Fellow of Exeter 
College, Oxford. THE LIFE AND 
PRINCilPATE OF THE EMPEROR 


NERO. Illustrated. New and cheaper 
issue. Demy Zvo, 7 s, 6 d, net. 

AT INTERVALS. Reap Zvo, as, 6 d, net. 


Henderson (T. P.). See Little Library and 
Oxford Biographies. 

Henley (W. E.). ENGLISH LYRICS. 

Second Edition, Cr. Zvo, as, 6d. mi. 
Henley (W. B.)and Whlbley (C.) A BOOR 
OF ENGLISH PROSE. Cr. Bvo. 9S.6d. 
net. 

Henson (H. H.), B.D., Canon of Westminster. 
APOSTOLICCHRISTIANITV: Aslllus. 
trated by the Epistles of St. Paul to the 
Corinthians. Cr, Zvo. 6s. 

LIGHT AND LEAVEN : Historical akd 
Social Sermons. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

Herbert (George). See Library of Devotion. 
Herbert of Cherbury (Lord). See Minia- 
ture Library. 

Hewlns (W. A. S.), B.A. ENGLISH 
TRADE AND FINANCE IN THE 
SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. Cr, Zvo, 
as. 6d. 

Hewitt (Ethel M.) A GOLDEN DIAL. 
A Day Book of Prose and Verse. Reap, 
Zvo. as. 6d, net. 

Heywood (W.). PALIO AND PONTE : 
A Book of Tuscan Games. Illustrated. 
Royal Zvo. axs. net. 

See also St. Francis of Assisi. 

Hilbert (T»). See Little Blue Books. 

Hill (Clare). See Textbooks of Technology. 
Hill (Henry), B.A., Headmaster of the Boy’s 
High School, Worcester, Cape Colony. A 
SOUTH AFRICAN ARITHMETIC. 
Cr, Zvo. as. 6d. 

Hillegas (Howard C.). WITH THE 

BOER FORCES. With 24 Illustrations. 
Second Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 

Hind (C. Lewis). DAYS IN CORNWALL. 
With 16 Illustrations in Colour by William 
Pascor, and 20 Photographs. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 

Hirst (P. W.) See Books on Business. 
Hoare(J. Douglas). ARCTIC EXPLORA- 
TION. With 18 Illustrations and Maps. 
Demy Zvo, 7s. 6d. net. 

Hobfaouse (Emily). THE BRUNT OF 
THE WAR. With Map and Illustrations. 
Cr. Zvo. 6s, 

Hobhouse(L. T.), Fellow of C.C.C.. Oxford. 
THE THEORY OF KNOWLEDGE. 
Demy Zvo. los. 6d. net. 

Hob8on(J. A.), M.A. INTERNATIONAL 
TRADE : A Study of Economic Principles. 
Cr. Zvo. as. 6d. net. 

PROBLEMS OF POVERTY. Sixth Edition. 
Cr. Zvo, as. 6d. 

THE PROBLEM OF THE UNEM- 
PLOYED. Third Edition. Cr.Zvo. as.6d. 
Hodgkin (T.), D.C.L. See Leaders of 
Religion, 

Hodgson (Mrs. W.) HOW TO IDENTIFY 
OLD CHINESE PORCELAIN. Second 
Edition, Post Zvo. 6s. 

Hogg (Thomas Jefferson). SHELLEY 
AT (JXFORD. With an Introduction by 
R. A. Streatfbild. Reap, Zvo, as. net, 
Holden«Stone ( 0 . de). See Books on 
Business. 
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Hoidich (Sir T. H.)» K.C.I.E. THE 
INDIAN BORDERLAND: beine a 
Personal Record of Twentv Years, lilus* 
trated. 8 w. ios. 6a. net. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 
HMdfWOrth (W. S.), M.A. A HISTORY 
OF ENGLISH LAW. In Two Volumes. 
Vol. /. Demy 8w. los. 6d, net. 

Holland (Caaoa Scott). See Library of 
Devotion. 

Holt (Emily). THE SECRET OF POPU- 
LARITY : How to Achieve Social Success. 
Cr. 8vo. ^s. 6d. net. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 
HolyoakoCa* J.). THE CO-OPERATIVE 
MOVEMENT TO-DAY. FourtA Edition. 
Cr. 8vo, 2f. 6d. 

Hono (Nathaniel J.). See Antiquary’s Books. 
Hoppner. See Little Galleries and Little 
IBooks on Art. 

Horace. See Classical Translations. 
Horeburrh(G. L.S.),M.A. WATERLOO: 
A Narrative and Criticism. With Plans. 
Second Edition, Cr. Zvo. 5s. 

See also Oxford Biographies. 

Horth(A. C.), See Textbooks of Technology. 
Horton (R. P.), D. D. See Leaders of Religion. 
Hoeie (Alexander). MANCHURIA. With 
Illustrations and a Map. Second Edition. 
Demy %vo. 'js. 6d. net, 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 

How (P. D.). SIX GREAT SCHOOL- 
MASTERS. With Portraits and Illustra- 
tions. Second Edition. Demy Zvo. js. 6d. 
Howeil (A. Q. Perrers). FRANCISCAN 
DAYS. Translated and arranged by. Cr. 
Zvo. 3J. 6 d. net. 

Howell (Q.). TRADE UNIONISM-New 
AND Old. Fourth Edition. Cr. Zvo. 
9 s, 6d. 

Hudson (Robert). MEMORIALS OF A 
WARWICKSHIRE PARISH. Illustrated. 
Demy Ze)0, 15; net. 

Hiwffins (Sir William), K.C.B., O.M., 
D.C.L , F.R.S. THE ROYAL SOCIETY ; 
OR, Science in the State and in the 
Schools. With 25 Illustrations. Wide 
Royal Zvo. 4^. 6d, net, 

Hni^ea (C. E.). THE PRAISE OF 
^AKESPEARE. An English Antho- 
logy. With a Preface by Sidney Lee. 
Demy Zvo. 31. 6d, net. 

Hnehea (Thomas). TOM BROWN'S 
I^HOOLDAYS. With an Introduction 
and Notes by Vernon Rend all. Leather. 
Royal ysmo. 2^. 6d. net, 

Hntchitison (Horace Q.) THE NEW 
FOREST. Illustrated in colour with 
SO Pictures by Walter Tyndale and 4 
by Lucy Kemp-Welch. A Cheaper Edu 
tton. Cr. Zvo. 6s. net. 

Hntton. (A. W.), M.A. See Leaders of 
Religion and Library of Devotion 
Hiitton (Bdward). THE CITIES OF 
UMBRIA* With many Illustrations, of 
which so are in Colour, by A. Pisa. Second 
Mdiiion. Cr.Zvo. 6s. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 


THE CITIES OF SPAIN. Seco^Edimn. 
With many Illustrations, of which 94 are in 
Colour, by A. W. Rimington. Domy 8m. 
js. 6d. net. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 

FLORENCE AND NORTHERN TUS- 
CANY. With Coloured illustrations by 
William Parkinson. 6 s, 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 

ENGLISH LOVE POEMS. Edited with 
an Introduction. Reap. Zvo. 3J. 6d. net. 

Hutton (R. H.). Sec Leaders of Religion. 

Hutton (W. h.), M.A. THE LIFE OF 
SIR THOMAS MORE. With Portraits. 
Second Edition. Cr. Zvo. 5f. 

See also Leaders of Religion. 

Hyett (P. A.). A SHORT HISTORY OF 
FLORENCE. Demy Zvo. ^s. 6d.net. 

Ibsen (Henrik). BRAND. A Drama. 
Translated by William Wilson. Third 
Edition. Cr. Zvo. 3L 6d, 

Inge (W. R.), M.A., Fellow and Tutor of 
Hertf^ord College, Oxford. CHRISTIAN 
MYSTICISM. The Bampton Lectures for 
1899. Demy Zvo. 12s. 6d. net. See also 
Library of Devotion. 

lnnes(A. D.), M.A. A HISTORY OF THE 
BRITISH IN INDIA. With Maps and 
Plans. Cr. Zvo, 6s. 

ENGLAND UNDER THE TUDORS. 
With Maps. Demy Zvo. los. 6d. net. 

Jackson (C. E.), B.A. S« Textbooks of 
Science. 

Jackson (S.), M.A. See Commercial Series. 

Jackson (P. Hamilton). See Little Guides. 

Jacob (P.), M A. See Junior Examination 
Series. 

James (W. H. N.), A.R.C.S., A ".E.E. See 
Textbooks of Technology. 

Jeans (J. Stephen). TRUSTS, POOLS, 
AND CORNERS. Cr. Bvo. 25 . 6d. 

See also Books on Business. 

Jeffreys (D. Qwyn). DOLLY’S THEATRL 
CALS. Described and Illustrated with 24 
Coloured Pictures. Super Royal i6mo. 2S.6d. 

Jenks (B.), M.A., Reader of Law in the 
University of Oxford. ENGLISH LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT. Cr.Zvo. 2s. 6d. 

Jenner (Mrs. H.). See Little Books on Art. 

Jennings (OscarX M.D., Member of the 
Bibliographical Society. EARLY WOOD- 
CUT INITIALS, containing over thirteen 
hundred Reproductions of Pictorial Letters 
of the Fifteenth and Sixteenth Centuries. 
Demy i^to. 21s. net. 

Jessopp (Augustus), D.D. See Leaders of 
Religion. 

Jevons (P. B.), M.A., LittD., Principal of 
Bishop Hatfield’s Hall, Durham. RE- 
LIGION IN EVOLUTION. Cr. Zm. 
3s. 6d. net. 

See also Churchman's Library and Hand- 
books of Theology. 

Johnson (Mrs. Barham). WILLIAM BOD- 
HAM DONNE AND HIS FRIENDS. 
Illustrated. Demy Zvo, tea, 6d.net. 
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MnitoiiCSfr H. H.), K.C.B. BRITISH 
CENTRAL AFRICA. With nearlv 200 
Illustrations and Six Maps. Third Edition. 
Cr, ito, i8f. net 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 
Jones (R. Crompton), M.A. POEMS 
OF THE INNER LIFE. Selected by. 
Thirteenth Edition, Eca^. Zvo. ss. 6d. net. 
Jones (H.). See Commercial Series. 

Jonee (H. P.). See Textbooks of Science. 
Jones (L. A. Atherley), K.C., M.P. THE 
MINERS’ GUIDE TO THE COAL 
MINES REGULATION ACTS. Cr. Zvo. 


6d. net. 

COMMERCE IN WAR. RoyalZvo. 21s.net. 
Jonson (Ben). See Standard Library. 
JnUann (L«dy) of Norwich. REVELA. 
TIONS OF DIVINE LOVE. Edited by 
Grace Warrack,^ Cr. Zvo. ^s. 6d. 
Juvenal. See Classical Translations. 
‘Kappa.* LET YOUTH BUT KNOW: 
A Plea for Reason in Education. Cr. Zvo. 
^s. 6d. net. 

Kaufmann (M.). SOCIALISM AND 
MODERN THOUGHT. Second Edition. 
Cr. Zvo. 2S. 6d. net. 

Keatinff (J. F.), D.D. THE AGAPE AND 
THE EUCHARIST. Cr.Zvo. %s.td. 
Keati(John). THE POEMS OF. Edited 
with Introduction and Notes by E. de Selin- 
court, M.A. Demy Zvo. ^s, 6d. net. 
REALMS OF GOLD, Selections from the 
Works of. E'cAp. Zvo. 3^. td. net. 

See also Little Library and Standard 
Library. 

Keble(John). THE CHRISTIAN YEAR. 
Withan Introduction and Notes by W. Lock, 
D.D., Warden of Keble College. Illustrated 
byR, AnningBell. ThirdEdihon. Fcap. 
Zvo. 3J. 6d . ; padded morocco^ sf. 

See also Library of Devotion. 

Kelynack (T. N.), M.D., M.R.C.P., Hon. 
Secretary of the Society for the Study of 
Inebriety. THE DRINK PROBLEM 
IN ITS MEDICO -SOCIOLOGICAL 
ASPECT. Edited by. With 2 Diagrams. 
Demy Zvo. 7s. 6d. net. 

KempU (Thomas k). THE IMITATION 
OF CHRIST. With an Introduction by 
De^ Farrar. Illustrated by C. M. Gere. 
Third Edition, Fcap. Zvo. ^s. 6d.; padded 


morocco, 5X. 

Also Translated by C. Bigg, D.D. Cr. 
Zvo. 3J. 6d. See also Library of Devotion 
and Standard Library. 

Kennedy (Bart.). THE GREEN 
SPHINX. Cr.Zvo. y. 6d.net. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 

Kennedy (James Houjgfaton), D.D., Assist- 
ant Lecturer in Divinity in the University of 
Dublin. ST. PAUL’S SECOND AND 
THIRD EPISTLES TO THE CORIN- 
THIANS. With Introduction, Dissertations 
and Notes. Cr, Zvo. 6s. 

KImina (C. W.\ M.A. THE CHEMIS- 
TRY OF LIFE AND HEALTH. Illus- 
teated. Cr.Zvo. 2s. 6d. 

Kinglnke (A. W.). See Little Library. 


KipUnff (Rudyard). BARRACK-ROOM 

BALLADS. 80/A Thousand. Twenty^ 
second Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 

THE SEVEN SEAS. 62nd Thousand, Tenth 
Edition, Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 

THE FIVE NATIONS. 4”^ Thousand. 
Second Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s, 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 
DEPARTMENTAL DITTIES. Sixteenth 
Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 
Knight (Albert E.). THE COMPLETE 
CRICKETER. Illustrated. Demy Zvo. 
js. 6d. net. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 
Knight (H. J. C.), M.A. See Churchman's 
Bible 

Knowling (R. J.), M.A., Professor of New 
Testament Exegesis at King’s College, 
London. See Westminster Commentaries. 
Lamb (Charles and Mary), THE WORKS 
OF. Edited by E. V. Lucas. Illustrated. 
In Seven Volumes. Demy Zvo. js.Sd.each. 
See also Little Library and E. V. Lucas. 
Lambert (P. A. H.). .See Little Guides. 
Lambros (Professor). See Byzantine Texts. 
Lane- Poole (Stanley). A HISTORY OF 
EGYPT IN THE MIDDLE AGES. Fully 
Illustrated. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
Langbrldge(F.),M.A. BALLADSOFTHE 
BRAVE : Poems of Chivalry, Enterprise, 
Courage, and Constancy. Second Edition, 
Cr, Zvo. 25 , 6d. 

Law (William). ^ See Library of Devotion 
and Standard Library. 

Leach (Henry). THE DUKE OF DEVON- 
SHIRE. A Biography. With 12 Illustra- 
tions. Demy Zvo, X2s, 6d.net 
See also James Braid. 

Le Braz (Anatole). THE LAND OF 
PARDONS. Translated by Frances M. 
Gostling. Illustrated in colour. Second 
Edition, Demy Zvo. 7S. 6d. 
Lee(CapUin L. Melville). A HISTORY 
OF POLICE IN ENGLAND. Cr. Zvo. 
3s. 6d. net. 

Leigh (Perclval). THE COMIC ENGLISH 
GRAMMAR. ^ Embellished with upwards 
of 50 characteristic Illustrations by John 
Leech. Post \6mo. 2s. 6d, net. 

Lewes (V. B.), M.A. AIR AND WATER. 

Illustrated. Cr. Zvo. 2 S. 6d. 

Lewis (Mrs. Qwyn). A CONCISE 
HANDBOOK OF GARDEN SHRUBS. 
Illustrated. Fcap. Zvo. y. 6d.net. 

Lisle (Portun(^de)« See Little Bookson Art. 
Uttleiiales(H.). See Antiqtiary’s Books. 
Lock (Walter), D.D., Warden of Keble 
College. ST. PAUL, THE MASTER- 
BUILDER. Second Edition. Cr. Zvo. 
3S» 6d* 

THE BIBLE AND CHRISTIAN LIFE. 
Cr, Zvo, 6s. 

See also Leaders of Religion and LUmury 
of Devotion. 

Locker (F.). See Little Library. 
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UtdgB (Sir Oliver), F.R.S. THE SUB- 
STANCE OF FAITH ALLIED WITH 
SCIENCE: A CatecMsm for Parents 
and Teachers. Cr. 8vo. 2s. net. 

Lofthoufe(W. F.), M.A. ETHICS AND 
ATONEMENT. With a Frontispiece. 
Demy Bvo. ss. net. 

Lonj^ellow (rf. W,). See Little Libra^. 

Lorfmer (Qeorffe Horace). LETTERS 
FROM A S^F-MADE MERCHANT 
TO HIS SON. Fifteenth Edition. Cf. Bvo. 
3r. 6d. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 

OLD GORGON GRAHAM. Second Edition. 
Cr. Bvo, 6s. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 

Lover (Samuel). See I. P L. 

E. V. L. and C. L. a. ENGLAND DAY BY 
DAY : Or, The Englishman’s Handbook to 
Efficiency. Illustrated by George Morrow. 
Fourth Edition. Fcap. A,io. is. net. 

LucasfE.V.). THE LIFE OF CHARLES 
LAMB. With 25 Illustrations. Third 
Edition. Demy Bvo. ^ ys. 6d. net. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 

A WANDERER IN HOLLAND. With 
many Illustrations, of which 20 are in Colour 
by Herbert Marshall, Seventh Edition. 
Cr. Bifo. , 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 

A WANDERER IN LONDON. With 16 
Illustrations in Colour by Nelson Dawson, 
and 36 other Illustrations. Fourth Edition. 
Cr. Bvo. 6s, 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 

FIRESIDE AND SUNSHINE. Third 
Edition. Fcap. Bvo. 5s. 

THE OPEN ROAD ; a Little Book for Way- 
farers. Tenth Edition. Fcap. Bvo. sr. ; 
India Paper, js. 6d. 

THE FRIENDLY TOWN : a Little Book 
for the Urbane. Third Edition. leap. 
Bvo. 5r. ; India Paper, js. 6d. 

Lucian, See Classical Translations. 

Lyd©(L.W.), M.A. See Commercial Series. 

Lydon(Noel $.). See Junior School Books . 

Lyttelton (Hon. Mrs. A.). WOMEN AND 
THEIR WORK. Cr. Bvo. 2s. 6d. 

Macaulay (Lord). CRITICAL AND HIS- 
TORICAL ESSAYS. Edited by F. C. Mon- 
TACUE, M.A. Three Volumes. Cr. Bvo. i8r. 

The only edition of this book completely 
annotated. 

M*Allen(J. 6. B.), M.A. See Commercial 
Series. 

MacCulloch (J. A.). See Churchman’s 
Library. 

^MacCunn (Florence A.). MARY 
STUART. With over 60 Illustrations, in- 
cluding a Frontispiece in Photogravure. 
Second and Chiaper Edition. Cr.Bvo* 6s. 

S«e also Leaders of Religion. 

McDemott<B. R.). See Books on Business. 

M*Dewall(A.S.). See Oxford Biographies. | 

Mackay(A. M ,). See Churchman's Library. ! 
MackUo (Herbert W0« M.A. See Anti- 
qnary's Books. 


Am M.Dii 
[ OF THE 


D.P.H., etc. THE HEALTH < 
SCHOOL CHILD. Cr. Bvo. 2s. 6d. 
Mdlle Mori (Author of). ST. CATHER- 
INE OF SIENA AND HER TIMES. 
With 28 Illustrations. DmyBvo. 7s.6d.net. 
Magnus (Laurie), M.A. A PRIMER OF 
WORDSWORTH. Cr.Bvo. 2s.6d. 
Mahaffy (J. P.), Litt.D. A HISTORY OF 
THE EGYPT OF THE PTOLEMIES. 


Fully Illustrated. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

Maitland ( F. W. ), LL. D. , Downing Professor 
of the Laws of England in the University of 
Cambridge. CANON LAW IN ENG- 
LAND. RoyalBvo. 7s. 6d. 

Malden (H. E.), M.A. ENGLISH RE- 
CORDS. A Companion to the History of 
England. Cr. Bvo. 35. 6d. 

THE ENGLISH CITIZEN: HIS RIGHTS 
AND DUTIES. Sixth Edition. Cr.Bvo. 


IS. 6d. 

See also School Histories. 

Marchant (B, C.), M.A., Fellow of Peter- 
house, Cambridge. A GREEK ANTHO- 
LOGY Second Edition. Cr. Bvo. 3s. 6d. 

See also A. M. Cook. 

Marr(J. E.), F.R.S., Fellow of St John’s Col- 
lege, Cam()ridge. THE SCIENTIFIC 
STUDY OF SCENERY. Second Edition, 


Illustrated. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
AGRICULTURAL GEOLOGY. Illustrated. 
Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

Marriott (J. A. R.). FALKLAND AND 
HIS TIMES. With 20 Illustrations. 
Demy Bvo. 75. 6d. net. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 
Marvell (Andrew). See Little Library. 
Masefield (John). SEA LIFE IN NEL- 
SON’S TIME. Illustrated. Cr. Bvo. 


3J. 6d, net. 

ON THE SPANISH MAIN. With 22 
Illustrations and a Map. Demy Bvo, 
xos. 6d. net. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 

A SAILOR’S GARLAND. Edited and 
Selected by. Second Edition. Cr, Bvo. 
3r. 6d. net. 

Maskell (A.). See Connoisseur’s Library. 
Mason (A. J.), D.D. See Leaders of Religion. 
Massee (George). THE EVOLUTION OF 
PLANT LIFt : Lower Forms. Illustrated. 
Cr. Bvo. 2S. 6d. 

Masterman (C. F. 0 ,), M.A., M.P. 
TENNYSON AS A RELIGIOUS 
TEACHER. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
Mathe8on(Mr8. E. F.). COUNSELS OF 
LIFE. Feap. Bvo. 2s. 6d. net. 

May (Phil). THE PHIL MAY ALBUM. 

Second Edition, eto. is. net. 

Mellows (Emmas.), A SHORT STORY 
OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. Cr. 
Bvo. 3J. 6d. 

Methuen (A. M. S.). THE TRAGEDY 
OF SOUTH AFRICA. Cr. Bvo. 2s. net. 
Also Cr. Bvo. ^d. net, 

A revised and enlarged edition of the 
author’s 'Peace or War in South 
JUrica.’ 
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ENGLAND'S RUIN : Discussed in Six. 

TEEN liETTERS TO THE RiGHT HoN. 
Joseph Chamberlain, M.P. Seventh EM- 
iitm* Cr. Zvo. ^d. net 
Mile« (Eustace), M.A. LIFE AFTER 
LIFE, Ok, THE THEORY OF REIN. 
CARNATION. Cr.Zvo, 2s.6d.net. 
Millais (J. a.). THE LIFE AND LET- 
TERS OF SIR JOHN EVERETT 
MILLAIS, President of the Royal Academy. 
With many Illustrations, of which 2 are in 
Photogravure. Nciv Edition. Demy Zvo. 
•js. 6d. net 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 
Mlllin (Q. F.). PICTORIAL GARDEN- 
ING. Illustrated. Cr. Bvo, ^s. 6d. net. 
Mlliia (C. T.), M.I.M.E. Sec Textbooks of 
Technology. 

Millie (J. a.), M.A. A HISTORY OF 
ROMAN EGYPT. Fully Illustrated. 
Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

Milton (John). A DAY BOOK OF. 
Edited by R. F. Towndrow. ^ca/. 8vo. 
31. 6 d. net. 

See also Little Library, Standard Library. 
Minchln (H. C.),M A. See R. Peel. 
Mttchell(P. Chalmers), M.A. OUTLINES 
OF BIOLOGY. Illustrated. Second Edi- 
tion. Cr, Svo. 6s. 

MItton (G. E.). JANE AUSTEN AND 
HER times. With many Portraits ana 
Illustrations. Second and Cheaper Edition. 
Cr. 8vo. < 5 ^* , , . 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 
Moffat (Mary M.). QUEEN LOUISA OF 
PRUSSIA. With 20 Illustrations. Third 
Edition. Demy 8vo. js. 6d.^ 

* Moil (A.).* See Books on Business. 
Moir(D. M .), See Little Library. 

Mollnoa (Dr. Michael de)> See Library of 
Devotion. 

Money (L. G. Chlozza), M.P. RICHES 
AND POVERTY. Third Edition. Demy 
Svo. ss. net. 

Montagu (Henry), Earl of Manchester. See 
Library of Devotion. 

Montaigne. A DAY BOOK OF. Edited 
byC.F. Pond. Fcap.Svo. y. 6d.net. 
Moore (H. E.). BACK TO THE LAND. 
An Inquiry into Rural Depopulation. Cr. 
Svo. 2s. id. 


Montmorency (J. E. G* de), B.A., LL.B, 
THOMAS A KEMPIS, HIS AGE AND 
BOOK. With 23 Illustrations. Second 
Edition. Demy Svo. js. 6d. net 
Meorhotue (B. Hallam). NELSON'S 
LADY HAMILTON. With 51 Portraits, 
Second Edition.^ fiemy Svo. fs. 6d. net 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 
Moran (Clarence G.)« See Books on Business. 
More (Sir Thomas). See Standard Library. 
Morllll (W. R.), Oriel College, Oxford. A 
HISTORY OF RUSSIA FROM PETER 
THE GREAT TO ALEXANDER II. 
With Maps and Plans. Cr.Svo. y.6d. 


Mericb (R* J.)) late of Clifton College. See 
School Exaaunation Series* 


Morrif (J.). THE MAKERS OF JAPAN. 
With 24 Illustrations. Demy Svo. 12s, 6d. 
net 

A Colonial Edition is also published* 

Morris (J. E.). See Little Guides. 

Morton (Misa Anderson). See Miss Brod- 
rick. 

Moule(H. C. G.), D.D., Lord Bishop of Dur- 
ham. See Leaders of Religion. 

Muir (M. M. PatGson), M.A. THE 
CHEMISTRY OF FIRE. Illustrated. 
Cr. Svo. 2 S. 6d. 

Mundella(V. A.), M.A. SeeJ. T. Dunn. 

Munro (R. ), LL. D. See Antiquary's Books. 

Naval Officer (A). See I. P. 1 . 

Neal(W. G.). See R. N. Hall. 

Newman (Ernest). HUGO WOLF. 
Demy Svo. 6s. 

Newman (George), M. D., D. P. H. , F. R. S. E. , 
Lecturer on Public Health at St. Bartholo- 
mew’s Hospital, and Medical Officer of 
Health of the Metropolitan Borough of 
Finsbury. INFANT MORTALITY, A 
Social Problem. With j6 Diagrams. 
Demy Svo. js. 6d. net. 

Newman (J. H.) and others. See Library 
of Devotion. 

Nichols (J. B. B.). See Little Library. 

Nicklin (T.), M.A. EXAMINATION 
PAPERS IN THUCYDIDES. Cr. Svo. 2s. 

Nimrod. Seel. P. L. 

Norgate (Orys Le 0 .). THE LIFE OF 
SIR WALTER SCOTT. Illustrated. 
Demy Svo. 7s. 6d. net 

Norregaard B. W.). THE GREAT 
SIEGE : The Investment and Fall of Port 
Arthur. Illustrated. Demy Svo. ios.6d.net. 

Norway (A. H.). NAPLES. With 25 Col- 
oured Illustrations by Maurice Grbipfen- 
HAGEN, Second Edition Cr. Svo. 6t, 

Novalis. THE DISCIPLES AT SAIS AND 
OTHER FRAGMENTS. Edited by Miss 
Una Birch. Fcap. Svo. 3J. 6d. 

Oldfield (W. J.), M.A., Prebendary of 
Lincoln. A PRIMER OP RELIGION. 
Based on the Catxchism of the Church 
OF England. Fcap. Svo. 2s. 6d. 

Oldham (F. M.), B.A. See Textbooks of 
Science. 


Oliphant (Mrs. ). See Leaders of Religion. 
Oman(C. W. C.), M. A., Fellow of All Souls', 
Oxford. A HISTORY OF THE ART OF 
WAR, Vol. II.; The Middle Ages, from 
the Fourth to the Fourteenth Century. Illus- 
trated. Demy Svo. xos. 6d. net 
OttIey(R. L.), D.D. See Handbooks of 
Theology and Leaders of Religion. 

Overton (J. H.). See Leaders of Religion. 


A HAND. 

ThM Editwi. 

Cr, Svo, y. 6d. 

Pakei (W. C. C.). THE SCIENCE CP 
HYGIENE. Illustrated. Demy Svo. ,15*. 
Palmer(Prederick). WITH KUROKI IN 
MANCHURIA. Illustrated. Tluf^ 
Edition* DmySm* 
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ParkM- (Ollbert). A LOVER’S DIARY. 

Fcetpn 8ev. 5^. 

PwkM (A. K.). SMALL LESSONS ON 
GREAT TRUTHS. Fcap,%vo. xs.6d, 
Pftrkiilsoii<Joliii). FARADISI IN SOLE 
PARADISUS TERRESTRIS, OR A 
GARDEN OF ALL SORTS OF PLEA- 
SANT FLOWERS. Foho, £3, w. net. 
Pariiieiiter(John). HELIO-TROPES, OR 
NEW POSIES FOR SUNDIALS, 1625. 
Edited by Percival Landon. Quarto, 
3J. (id. net. 

Parmentler (Prof. Leon). See Byzantine 
Texts. 

Parsons (Mrs. Clement). GARRICK 
AND HIS CIRCLE. With 36 Ulustra- 
trations. Second Edition. Demy ^vo. 
lar. td, net. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 
Pascal. See Library of Devotion. 

Paston (George). SOCIAL CARICA- 
TURE IN THE EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY. With over 200 Illustrations. 
Imperial ^arto. £2^ 12s. 6d. net. 
ace also Little Books on Art and I. P.L. 
LADY MARY WORTLEY MONTAGU. 
With 34 Portraits and Illustrations. 
Demy %vo. 15^. net. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 
Pater8on(W. R.)(Benjamin Swift). LIFE'S 
QUESTIONINGS. Cr.Zvo. zs.6d.net 
Patterson (A. H.). NOTES OF AN EAST 
COAST NATURALIST, Illustrated in 
Colour by F. Southgate. Second Edition. 

NATURE m EASTERN NORFOLK. 
A series of observations on the Bird.s, 
Fishes, Mammals, Reptiles, and Stalk- 
eyed Crustaceans^ found in that neigh- 
bourhood, with a list of the species. With 
12 Illustrations in colour, by Frank 
Southgate. Second Edition. Cr.%vo. 6s. 
Peacock (N.). See Little Books on Art. 
Peake (C. M. A.), F.R.H.S. A HAND- 
BOOK OF ANNUALS AND BIEN- 
NIALS. With 34 Illustrations. Eca/. 8vo. 
3f. 6d. net. 

Pearce (E. H.X M.A. ANNALS OF 
CHRIST’S HOSPITAL. Illustrated. 
Demy Bvo. is. 6d. 

Peel (Robert), and Minchln (H. C.), M.A. 
OXFORD. With xoo Illustrations in 
Colour. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

PedI (Sidney), late Fellow »f Trinity College, 
Oxford, and Secreta^ to the Royal Com- 
mission on the Licensing Laws. PRACTI- 
CAL LICENSING REFORM. Second 
Edition. Cr. %vo. is. 6d. 

Pbtere (J. P.), D.D. See Churchman’s 

nM^.M.POiiiton),D.C.L., LL.D.,Pro- 
fuaor of Egyptology at University College. 
A HISTORY OF EGYPT, from the 
EakUikt Times to the Present Day. 
Fully Illustrated. In six volumes. Cr. 
emh. 

Yoi* 1. Prehistoric Times to XVIth 
Ptnurrt. Fifth Edition, 


VoL. II. The XVIIth and XVIIlTH 
Dynasties. Fourth Edition. 

VoL. in. XIXth to XXXth Dynasties. 
VoL. IV. The Egypt of the Ptolemies. 

J. P. Mahaffy, Litt.D. 

VoL. V. Roman Egypt. J. G. Milne, M.A. 
VoL. VI. Egypt in the Middle Ages. 

Stanley Lank-Poole, M.A. 

RELIGION AND CONSCIENCE IN 
ANCIENT EGYPT. Illustrated. Cr. 
8vo. 2s. 6d, 

SYRIA AND EGYPT, FROM THE TELL 
EL AM ARNA TABLETS. Cr.Zvo. 2s. 6d. 
EGYPTIAN TALES. Illustrated by Tris- 
tram Eli is. In Two Volumes. Cr. Zto. 
zs. 6d. each. 

EGYPTIAN DECORATIVE ART. With 
120 Illustrations. Cr. 8vo. zs. 6d. 

Phillips (W. A.). See Oxford Biographies. 
PhlllpWs (Eden). MY DEVON YEAR. 
With 38 Illustrations by J. Ley Pethy- 
BRIDGB. Second and Cheaper Edition. 
Large Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

UP ALONG AND DOWN ALONG. 
Illustrated by Claude Shrpperson. 
Cr. 4to. 5J. net. 

A volume of poems. 

Plarr (Victor Q.). See School Histories. 
Plato. See Standard Library. 

Plautus. THE CAPTIVI. Edited, with 
an Introduction, Textual Notes, and a Com- 
mentary, by W. M. Lindsay, Fellow of 
Jesus College, Oxford. Demy8vo. \os.6d.nei. 
Plowdon-Wardlaw (J. T.)» B.A., King’s 
College, Cambridge. See School Examina- 
tion Series. 

Podmore (Prank). MODERN SPIRI- 
TUALISM. Two Volumes. Demy Bvo, 
21s. net. 

A Histoiy and a Criticism. 

Peer (J. Patrick Le). A MODERN 
LEGIONARY. Ct.8vo. 6s. 

Pollard (Alice). See Little Books on Art. 
Pollard(A.W.). OLD PICTURE BOOKS. 

Illustrated. Demy8vo •js.6d.net. 
Pollard (Eliza P. ). See Little Books on Art. 
Pollock (David), M.I.N.A. See Books on 
Business. 

Potter (M. C.), M.A., F.L.S. A TEXT- 
BOOK OF AGRICULTURAL BOTANY. 
Illustrated. Second Edition. Cr. Bvo. 
4s. 6d. 

Power (J. O’Connor). THE MAKING 
OF AN ORATOR. Cr. 8w, 6s. 

Prance (Q.). See R. Wyon. 

Prescott (O. L.). ABOUT MUSIC, AND 
WHAT IT IS MADE OF. Cr. 8vo. 
3S. 6d. net. 

Price (L. L.), M.A., Fellow of Oriel College, 
Oxon. A HISTORY OF ENGLIS^H 
POLITICAL ECONOMY. Fourth Edu 
tion, Cr. Zvo. 2s. 6d. 

Primrose (Deborah). A MODEEN 
BCEOTIA. Cr. Zvo, 6s. 

Protheroo (Ernest). THE DOMINION 
OF MAN. Geography in its Human 
Aspect. With 33 full-page lllostrario»8t 
Cr. Ztfo. 2S, 
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Pllfitt ftnd RowtatidMti. THE MICRO- 
COSM OF LONDON, OR London in 
Miniature. With 104 Illustrations in 
colour. In Thrtt Vnduma, Stmll 4(0. 
£3, 3J. n§L 

<Q* (A. T« QniUer Couch). THE 

GOLDEN POMP. A Procession of 
English Lyrics. Stcand Edition. Cr.Svo. 
2S. 6d. not 

S uevedo Villenf . See Miniature Library. 
.R. and E.S. THE WOODHOUSE COR- 
RESPONDENCE. Cr.%vo. 6s. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 
Ruckham (R. B.), M.A. See Westminster 
Commentaries, 

Rim (Uura M.). THE WOMEN-ART- 
ISTS OF BOLOGNA. With 20 Ulus- 
trations. Domy Zvo, 71. 6d. net. 

Rage (Lonsdale). B.D., Oxon. DANTE 
AND HIS ITALY. With 3a Illustra- 
tions largely from contemporary Frescoes 
and Documents. Denty 8w. laf. 6d, net 
Rahtz (P. J.), M.A., B.Sc., Lecturer in 
English at Merchant Venturers’ Technical 
College, Bristol. HIGHER ENGLISH. 
Cr. Zvo. ^s. 6d. 

Randolph (B. W.)* D.D. See Library of 
Devotion. 

Rannie (D. W.), M.A. A STUDENT'S 
HISTORY OF SCOTLAND. Cr. Bvo. 
3s. 6d. 

Raohdall (Haatings). M.A., Fellow and 
Tutor of New College, Oxford. DOC- 
TRINE AND DEVELOPMENT, Cr. 
Zvo. 6s. 

Raven (J. J.), D.D. See Antiquary's Books. 
Rawstorne (Lawrence, Eaq.). Seel.P.L. 
Raj^ood (Walter). See School Histories. 
A Real Paddy. See I. P. L. 

Reason (W.X M.A. UNIVERSITY AND 
SOCIAL SETTLEMENTS. Cr. Zvo. 

2S. 6d. 

Redpath (H. A.), M.A. See Westminster 
Commentaries. 

Reynolds. See Little Galleries. 

Rhoades (J. P.). See Simplified French 
Texts. 

Rhodes (W. B.). See School Histories. 

RIeu (H.), M.A. See Simplified French 
Texts. 

Roberts (M. B.). See C. C. Channer. 
Robertson (A A D.Dm Lord Bishop of 
Exeter. REGNUM DEI. The Barapton 
Lectures of 1901. Pemy Zvo. js. 6d. net. 
Ruboitson (C. Qrant). M.A., Fellow of All 
Souls' College, Oxford, Examiner in the 
Honours School of Modem History, Oxford, 
1901-1904. SELECT STATUTES, CASES, 
AND CONSTITUTIONAL DOCU- 
MENTS, z66o-x832, Demy Zvo. los. 6d. 
net 

Rabertson (C* Qrant) and Bartholomew 

y. 0 .\ F.R.S.E., F.R.G.S. A HIS- 
TORKSaL and MODERN ATLAS OF 
THE BRITISH EMPIRE. Demy Quarto. I 

is.6d,»et I 


Robortson(Sir 0 . 5 .),K.CS.l. CHITRAL: 
The Story op a Minor Sibgs. TAtrd 
Edition. Illustrated. Cr.Zvo, a«. fidtarf. 
Robinson (A. W.), M.A. See Churchman's 
Bible. 

Robinson (Cecilia). THE MINISTRY 
OF DEACONESSES. With an Introduc- 
tion by the late Archbishop of Canterbury. 
Cr. Zvo, js, 6d. 

Robinson (P. S.). See Connoisseur’s Xdhrary. 
Rochefoucauld (La). See Little Libraiy. 
Rodwell (Q.), B.A. NEW TESTAMENT 
GREEK. A Course for Beginners. With 
a Preface by Walter Lock, D.D., Warden 
of Keble College. EcaO. Zvo, 3s. 6d, 
Roe(Pred). OLD OAK FURNITURE. With 
many Illustrations by the Author, including 
a frontispiece in colour. Demy Zvo. tos.6a. 
net. 

Rogers (A. Q. L.)f M.A. See Books on 

Business. 

Rose (Edward). THE ROSE READER. 
Illustrated. Cr. Zvo. 2s, 6d, Also in 4 
Paris. Parts /. and If, 6d. eacH; Part 
III. Zd.; Partly, lod. 

Rowntree (Joshua). THE IMPERIAL 
DRUG TRADE. A Rs-Statement of 
THE Opium Question. Second and 
Cheaper Edition. Cr. Zvo, ax. net 
Ruble (A. E.), D.D. See Junior School 
Books. 

Russell (W. Clark). THE LIFE OP 
ADMIRAL LORD COLLINGWOOD. 
With Illustrations by F. Brangwyn. 
Fourth Edition. Cr. Zvo. fix. 

Sainsbury (Harrington), M.D^ F.R.C.P. 
PRINCIPIA THERAPEUTICA. 
Demy Zvo. 7s. 6d. net 
St. Anslem. See Library of Devotion. 

St. Augustine. See Library of Devotion. 
St. Cyres (Viscount). See Oxford Bio- 
gr^bies. 

St. Francis of Assisi. THE LITTLE 
FLOWERS OF THE GLORIOUS 
MESSER ST. FRANCIS AND HIS 
FRIARS. Newly translated by William 
Hsywood. With an Introduction by A. 
G. F. Howell, and 40 Illustrations from 
Italian Painters. Demy Zvo. 5s. net. 

See also Standard Library and Library of 
Devotion. 
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Sakr (H.Munro). REGINALD. 

Edition, Fcap. Zvo. ax. 6d, mi. 

Sales (St. Francis de). Sec Library of 
Devotion. 

Salmon (A. L.). See Little Guides. 
Sargeaunt (J.), M.A. ANNALS OF 
WESTMINSTER SCHOOL, lUiistratad. 

Demy Zvo. js. 6d. 

Sathas (C. ). See Byaantine Texts. 

Schmitt (John)* See Byzantine Texts. 
Scott (A. M.). WINSTON SPENCER 
CHURCHILL. With Portraits and Ulus* 
trations. Cr. Zvo. ax. 6 d. 

Scudamore (Cyril). Little Guides, 

Sells (V. P.), M.A, THE MECHANICS 
OF DAILY LIFE Illustrated. CV; 

ax. 6d. 
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setout (Bdmiilid). TOMMY SMITH'S 
ANIMALS. lUustrated by G. W. Okd. 

SgtHtnih Editimu Fmf, Bvo, as, 6d, 
Scfw$l Edition^ is. 6rf. 

TOMMY SMITH'S OTHER ANIMALS. 
With 13 Illustrations by Augusta Guest. 
Sessnd Edition, Fcap %vo. as.(>d. 
Satflo (J. H.). ANECDOTES OF 
SOLDIERS. Cr. %vo. 6d. net. 
Shakesrare (William). 

THE FOUR FOLIOS, 1623; 1632; 1664; 
1685. Each 4s. mt, or a complete set, 
£ti, zes. nei. 

Folios 3 and 4 are ready. 

Folio 2 is nearly ready. 

See also Arden and Little Quarto 
Shakespeare. 

Sharp <A.)» VICTORIAN POETS. Cr. 
Svo. as. 6d, 

Sharp (Cecil). See S. Baring-Gould. 

Sharp (Ml*!. E. A.). See Little Books on 
Art. 

Shedlock (J. S.) THE PIANOFORTE 
SONATA. Cr.Zvo. «. 

Shelley (Percv B.). ADONAIS ; an Elegy 
on the death of John Keats, Author of 
* Endymion,’ etc. Pisa. From the types of 
Didot, 1821. 2X. net. 

Sheppard (H. P.)i M.A. See S. Baring- 

Gould. 

Sherwell (Arthur), M.A. LIFE IN WEST 
LONDON. Third Edition. Cr, Bvo, 
at. 6d. 

Shtpley (Maty B.). AN ENGLISH 
raURCH HIST( 5 rY for child- 

REN. With a Preface by the Bishop of 
Gibraltar. With Maps and Illustrations. 
Part I. Cr. Zvo, as. 6d, net. 

Slchel (Walter). DISRAELI: A Study 
in Personality and Ideas. With 3 Portraits. 
J)emy Zvo. las. 6d. net. 

See also Oxford Biographies. 

Sime (J. )• See Little Book s on Art. 
Simonson (Q. A.). FRANCESCO 
GUARDI. With 41 Plates. Imperial 
4U. £a, as. net. 

Sketchley(R. E. D.). See Little Books on 
Art 

Skipton <H. P. K.). See Little Books on 
Art 

Sladen (Douflrlas). SICILY: The New 
Winter Resort. With over 200 Illustrations. 
Second Edition. Cr. Zvo. 5s. net. 

Small (Bvim), M.A. ^ THE EARTH. An 
Introduction to Pb3r$iography. Illustrated. 
Cr, 8vo. as. Sd. 

Smallwood (M. Q.). See Little Books on 
Art. 

Smedley(P. B.). Seel.P.L. 

Smith Uidmm). THE WEALTH OF 
NATIONS. Edited with an Introduction 
and Bumerout Notes by Edwin Cannan, 
M.A Two volumes. Demy Zvo. ais, 
nei. 

See also Standard Lilnary. 

Sndth (Itorace and Jamea). See Little 
Libraiy. 


Smith (H. BompatL M.A. A NEW 
JUNIOR ARIUmETIC Crvwn Zw. 
as. With Answers, as. 6d. 

Smith (Royda N. Q.). THE PILLOW 
BOOK: A GAKNBit op Many Moods. 
Second Edition. Cr, Zvo. at, 6d* nei. 
Smith (R. Mudie). THOUGHTS FOR 
THE DAY. l^ted by. Feap. Zvo. 
3s. 6d. net. 

Smith (Nowell C.). See W. Wordsworth. 
Smith (John Thomas). A BOOK FOR 
A RAINY DAY :Or, Recollections of the 
Events of the Years X766*i833. Edited by 
Wilfred Whitten. Illustrated. Wide 
Demy Zvo. X2X. (id. net. 

Snell (P. J.). A BOOK OF EXMOOR. 

Illustrated. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

Snowden (C. E.). A HANDY DIGEST OF 
BRITISH HISTORY. Demy Zvo. 4s. 6d. 
Sophocles. See Classical Translations. 
Somet (L. A.). See Junior School Books. 
South (Wilton B.), M. A. See J unior School 
Books. 

Southey (R.). ENGLISH SEAMEN. 
Edited by David Hannay. 

Vol. 1. (Howard, CliflFord, Hawkins, 
Drake, Cavendish^ Second Edition. Cr. 
Zvo. 6s. 

Vol. II. (Richard Hawkins, Grenville, 
Essex, and Raleigh). Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

See also Standard Library. 

Spence (C. H.), M.A. See School Examina- 
tion Series. 

Spicer (A. D.). THE PAPER TRADE. 
With Maps and Diagrams. Demy Zvo. 
I2S. 6d, net. 

Spooner (W. A.), M.A. See Leaders of 
Religion. 

Staley (Bdgeumbe). THE GUILDS OF 
FLORENCE Illustrated. Second Edition. 
RoyalZvo. r6f.net. 

Stanbrids:e (J. W.), B.D. See Library of 

Devotion. 

‘Stancllffe.’ GOLF DO'S AND DONT'S. 

Second Edition, Fcap. Zvo. is. 

Stead (D. W.). SeeD. Gallaher. 
Stedman(A. M. M.), M.A. 

INITIA LATINA : Easy Lessons on Elemen- 
tary Accidence. Ninth Edition. Feup, 

FIRST LATIN LESSONS. Tenth Edi- 
tion. Cr. Zvo. as. 

FIRST LATIN READER. With Notes 
adapted to the Shorter Latin Primer and 
Vocabulary. Sixth Edittonrevised. iZmo. 
IS, 6d. 

EASY SELECTIONS FROM CiESAR 
The Helvetian War. Second Edition. 
iZmo, IS. 

EASY SELECTIONS FROM LIVY. The 
Kings of Rome. xZmo. Seoond Edition, 
is. 6d, 

EASY LATIN PASSAGES FOR UNSEEN 
TRANSLATION. EUvonihEd. F:mjp. 
Zvo. IS. 6d. 

EXEMPLA LATINA. First Exercises 
in Latin Accidence. With Vocabulary* 
Third Edition. Cr, Zvo. is. 
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EASY LATIN EXERCISES ON THE 
.SYNTAX OF THE SHORTER AND 
REVISED LATIN PRIMER. With 
Vocabulaxy. Eleventh and Cheaper Edition^ 
re’Writien^ Cr. Zvo. ly. 6 a. Original 
Edition, as. 6d. Kev, 3*. net. 

THE LATIN COMPOUND SENTENCE : 
Rules and Exercises. Second Edition. 
Cr. 8vo. xs. 6d. With Vocabulary, as. 

NOTANDA 9 UAEDAM : Miscellaneous 
Latin Exercises on Common Rules and 
Idioms. Fourth Edition. Fcap. Zvo. 
xs. 6d. With Vocabulary, as. Key, as. 
net. 

LATIN VOCABULARIES FOR REPE- 
TITION : Arranged according to Subjects 
Fourteenth Edition. Fcap. Zvo. is. 6d. 

A VOCABULARY OF LATIN IDIOMS. 

\ Zmo. Second Edition, is. 

STEPS TO GREEK. Third Edition, re- 
•vised. iZnto. is. 

A SHORTER GREEK PRIMER. Second 
Edition. Cr. Zvo. is. 6d. 

EASY GREEK PASSAGES FOR UNSEEN 
TRANSLATION. Third Edition, re- 
vised. Fcap. Zvo. is. 6d. 

GREEK VOCABULARIES FOR RE- 
PETITION. Arranged according to Sub- 
jects. Fourth Edition. Fcap. Zvo. tv 6d. 

GREEK TESTAMENT SELECTIONS 
For the use of Schools. With Introduc- 
tion, Notes, and Vocabulary. Fourth 
Edition. Fcap. Zvo. 2s. 6 d. 

STEPS TO FRENCH. Seventh Edition. 
iZnto. Zd. 

FIRST FRENCH LESSONS. Seventh Edi- 
tion, revised. Cr. Zvo. is. 

EASY FRENCH PASSAGES FOR UN- 
SEEN TRANSLATION. Fi/th Edi- 
tion, revised. Fcap. Zvo. is. 6d. 

EASY FRENCH EXERCISES ON ELE- 
MENTARY SYNTAX. With Vocabu- 
lary. Fourth Edition. Cr. Zvo. as. 6d. 
Key. 3^. net. 

FRENCH VOCABULARIES FOR RE- 
PETITION : Arranged according to Sub- 
jects. Thirteenth Edition. Fcap. Zvo. is. 

See also School Examination Series. 

Steel (R. Elliott), M.A., F.C.S. THE 
WORLD OE..^CIENCE. With 147 
Illustrations. Second Edition. Cr. Zvo. as.6d. 

See also School Examination Series. 

Stephenson (C.), of the Technical College, 
Bradford, and Suddards (P.) of the 
Yorkshire College, Leeds, ORNAMEN- 
TAL DESIGN FOR WOVEN FABRICS 
Illustrated. Demy Zvo. Third Edition. 
7s. 6d. 

StMhenson (J.), M.A. THE CHIEF 
TRUTHS OF THE CHRISTIAN 
FAITH. Cr. Zvo. w. 6d. 

Sterne (Laurence). See Little Library. 

Sterry (W.). M.A. ANNALS OF ETON 

college. Illustrated. Demy Zvo. 7s. 6d. 

Steuart (Katherine). BY ALLAN 
WATER. Second Edition. JCr. Zvo.^s 


Stevenson (R. L.) THE LETTER^ OF 
ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON TO 
HIS FAMILY AND FRIENDS. 
Selected and Edited by Sidney Colvin, 
Third Edition, Cr. Zvo. las. 

Library Edition. DemjiZivo. avals, a5s.net. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 

VAILIMA LETTERS. With an Etched 
Portrait by William Strang. Fifth 
Edition. Cr. Zvo. Buckram, 6^. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 

THE LIFE OF R. L. STEVENSON. Sec 
G. Balfour. 

Stevenson (M. I.). FROM SARANAC 
TO THE MARQUESAS. Being Letters 
written by Mrs. M. I. Stevenson during 
1887-8. Cr. 8z/<7. 6^. net. 

LETTERS FROM SAMOA, 1891-95. Edited 
and arranged by M. C. Balfour. With 
many Illustrations. Second Edition Cr, 
Zvo. Ss. net. 

Stoddart (Anna M.). See Oxford Bio- 
graphies. 

Stokes (F. Q.), B.A. HOURS WITH 
RABELAIS. From the translation of Sik 
T. Urquhart and P. A. Motteux. With 
a Portrait in Photogravure. Cr. Zvo, 3s. 6d. 
net. 

Stone (S. J.). POEMS AND HYMNS. 
With a Memoir by F. G. Ellerton, 
M.A. With Portrait. Cr. Zvo. ts. 

Storr (Vernon P.), M.A., Lecturer in 
the^ Phijosophy of Religion in Cambridge 
University ; Examining Chaplain to the 
Archbishop of Canterbury ; formerly Fellow 
of University College, Oxford. DEVELOP* 
MENT AND DIVINE PURPOSE Cr. 
Zvo. 5s. net. 

Straker(P.). See Books on Business, 

Streane (A. W.), D.D. See Churchman's 
Bible. 

Streatfelld (R. A.). MODERN MUSIC 
AND MUSICIANS. With 24 Illustra- 
tions. Second Edition. Demy Zvo. js. 6d. 


net. 

Stroud (H.), D.Sc., M.A. See Textbooks of 
Science. 

Strutt (Joseph). THE SPORTS AND 
PASTIMES OF THE PEOPLE OF 
ENGLAND. Illustrated by many engrav- 
ings. Revised by J. Charles Cox, LL.D., 
F.S.A. Quarto, ais. net. 

Stuart (Cant. Donald). THE STRUGGLE 
FORPEtoA. With a Map. Cr.Zvo. 6s. 

Sturch(P.).y Staff Instructor to the Surrey 
County Council. MANUAL TRAINING 


DRAWING (WOODWORK). Its Prin- 
ciples and Application, with Solutioas to 
Examination Questions, 18^2-1905, ^bio- 
graphic, Lsometric and Oblique Projection. 
With 50 Plates and 140 Figures. Foolscap. 
5s. net. 

Suddards (P.). See C. Stephenson. 
Surtees (R. S.). See LP.L. 

S™es (J. E.), M.A. THE FRENCH 
REVOLUTION. Second Edition. Cr.Zva. 
as. 6d, 
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SyaipfOll(BtM«)( M.A., M.D. See Ancient 
Gties. 

5yr«tt (Netta). See Little Blue Books. 

TadtUft. AGRICOLA. With Introduction 
Notes, Map, etc., by R.JF. Davis, M.A., 
Fcait, Bvo. 2S. 

GERMANIA. By the same Editor. Fca/. 
Bvc. 25. See also Classical Translations. 

TallackrW.). HOWARD LETTERS AND 
MEMORIES. Demy Bvo. ios. 6d. net. 

Taular (J.)# See Library of Devotion. 

Taylor (A. E.). THE ELEMENTS OF 
METAPHYSICS. Demy Bvo. los.^xi.net. 

Taylor (F.O.), M. A. See Commercial Series. 

Taylor (I. A.). See Oxford Biogiaphies. 

T^lor (John W.). THE COMING OF 
THE SAINTS : Imagination and Studies 
in Early Church History and Tradition 
With 26 Illustrations. Demy Bvo. 74. 6d. net. 

Taylor (T. M.), M.A., Fellow of Gonvillc 
and Cams College, Cambridge. A CON- 
STITUTIONAL AND POLITICAL 
HISTORY OF ROME. Cr.Bvo. 75. 6d. 

Tennyson (Alfred, Lord). THE EARLY 
POEMS OF. Edited, with Notes and 
an Introduction, by J. Churton Collins, 
M.A. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

IN MEMORIAM, MAUD, AND THE 
PRINCESS. Edited by J. Chukton 
CoLLiNb, M.A. Cr. Bvo. 6i. bee also 
Little Library. 

Terry (C. S.). See Oxford Biographies 

Thackeray^W. M.). See Little Library. 

Theobald (F.V.), M.A. INSECT LIFE. 
Illustrated. Second Edition Revised. Cr. 
ZVO. 2S. 6d. 

Thompaon (A. H.). See Little Guides. 

TflestondVlaryW.). DAILY STRENGTH 
FOR DAILY NEEDS. Thirteenth Edi- 
tion. Medium xStno. 2s. 6d. net. Also an 
edition in superior binding, 6s. 

Tompkins (H. W.), F.R.H.S. See Little 
Guides. 

Townley (Lady Susan). MY CHINESE 
NOTE-BOOK With 16 Illustrations and 
2 Maps. Third Edition. Demy Bvo, 10s. 
6d. net. 

Toynbee (Paget), M.A., D.Litt. See 

Oxford Biographies. 

Trevclyan(Q. M.), Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. ENGLAND UNDER THE 
STUARTS. With Mapb and Plans. Second 
Edition. Devty Zvo. 105. 6d. mi. 

Troutbeck (Q. E.). See Little Guides 

Tyler (E. A.), B.A., F .C.S. See Junior 
School Books. 

Tyrrell-Qlll (Frances). See Little Books 
on Art. 

Vardon (Harry). T H E C O M P L E T E 
GOLFER. Illustrated. Eighth Edition. 
Demy Zvo. tos. 6d. net. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 

Vauffhan (Henry). Sec Little Library. 

Vauflian (Herbert M.),B A. (Oxon.). THE 
LAST OF THE ROYAL STUARTS, 
HENRY STUART, CARDINAL, 
DUKE OF YORK. With so Illustrations. 
Second Edition. Demy Zvo, 10s. 6 d. net. 


THE NAPLES RIVERIA. With 25 Ulus, 
trations in Colour by Maurice Greiffen* 
HAGEN. Cr, Zvo. 6s. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 
Voegelin (A.), M.A. Sec Junior Examina* 
tion Series. 

Waddell (Col. L. A.), LL.D., C.B. LHASA 
AND ITS M YSTERl ES. With a Record 
of the Expedition of 1903-1904. With i55 
Illustrations and Maps. Third and 
Cheaper Edition. Demy Zvo. 7s. 6d. ftet. 
Wade (Q. W.), D. D. OLD TESTAMENT 
HISTORY. With Maps. Fourth Edition. 
C r. Zvo. 6s. 

Wagner (Richard). IMUSIC DRAMAS; 
Interpretations, embodying Wagner’s own 
explanations. By A. L. Ci.lather and 
B. Crump. In Four Volumes. Fcap Zvo. 
6d. each. 

VoL. 1 .— The Ring of the Nibelung. 
Third Edition. 

VoL. iL— P arsifal, Lohengrin, and 
The Holy Gkail. 

Vo!.. III.— Tristan and Isolde. 
Wall(J. C.). DEVILS. Illustrated by the 
Author and from photographs. Demy Zvo. 
4A\ 6d. net. See also Antiquai v’s Books. 
Walters (H. B.). See Little Books on Art 
and Classics of Art. 

Walton (F. W.). Sec School Histories. 

Walton (Izaac) and Cotton (Charles). 
See I.P.L., Standard Library, and Little 
library. 

Warren -Vernon (Hon. William), M.A. 
READINGS ON THE INFERNO OF 
DANTE, based on the Commentary of 
Benvenuto DA iMOLAand otherauthontics. 
With an Introduction by the Rev. Dr. 
Moore. In Two ^ Volumes. Second 
entirely re-written. Cr.Zvo. 15^. 

net. 

Waterhouse (Mrs. Alfred). WITH THE 
SIMPLE-HEARTED : Little Homilies to 
Women in Country Places. Second Edition. 
Small Pott Zvo. 25. net. 

See also Little Library. 

Weatherhead (T. C.), M A. EXAMINA- 
TION PAPERS IN HORACE. Cr.Zvo. 
2.V. See also Junior Examination Series. 
Webb (W. T.), See Little Blue Books. 
Webber (F. C.). See Textbooks of Techno- 
logy'. 

Weir (Archibald), M.A. AN INTRO- 
DUCTION TO THE HISTORY OF 
MODERN EUROPE. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
Wells (Sidney H,^ See Textbooks of 
Science. 

Wells (J.),M. A., Fellow and I'utor ofWadham 
College. OXFORD AND OXFORD 
LIFE. Third Edition. Cr.Zvo, 25. 6 d. 

A SHORT HISTORY OF ROME. Seventh. 
Edition. With 3 Maps. Cr. Zvo, 34. 6 d, 
See also Little Guides. 

WheldonfF.W.). A LITTLE BROTHER 
TO THE BIRDS. With 15 Illustrations, 
7 of which are by A. H. Bucklamd. Enr^e 
Cr, Zvo, Cs, 
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WhlbleyCC). See W. E. Henley. 

WWbley (L.),.M.A., Fellow of Pembroke 
CoUftge, Cambridge. GREEK OLIGAR- 
CHIES : THEIR ORGANISATION 
AND CHARACTER. Cr.Bvc, 6s, 

Whitaker (Q. H.), M.A. See Churchman’s 
Bible. 

White (Ollbert). THE NATURAL 
HISTORY OF SELLORNP:. Edited by 
L. C. Miall, F.R.S., assisted by W. Wardk 
Fowler, M.A. Cr, 8710. 6?. 

See also Standard Library. 

Whitfield (E. E.). See Commercial Series. 

Whitehead (A. W. ). G A S P A R D D E 
C 0 L I G N Y. Illustrated. Dettty 8z>o. 
J2S, 6d, net. 

Whiteley (R. Lloyd), F.I.C, Principal of 
the Municipal Science School, West Rrom- 
wich. AN ELE]\IKNTARY TEXl- 
PiOOK OF INORGANIC CHEMISTRY 
Cr. 87)0. 2S. 6d. 

Whitley (Miss). See Lady Dilke. 

Whitten (W,). See John Thomas Smith. 

Whyte(A. Q.), B.Sc. See Books on Business. 

Wilberforce (Wilfrid). See Little Books 
on Art. 

Wilde (Oscar). DEPROFUNDIS. Seventh 
Edition. Cr. 8vo. 5^. net, 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 

THE DUCHESS OF PADUA. Demy 8vo. 
I3S. 6d. net. 

POPjMS. Demy Zvo. 12s 6d. net. 

INTENTIONS. DemyZvo. 12s. 6d. net. 

SALOME, AND OTHER PLAYS. Demy 
8z<o. X2S, 6d. net, 

LADY WINDERMERE’S FAN. Demy 
8vo. X2S, 6d. net. 

A WOMAN OF NO IMPORTANCE. 
DemyZvo. 125. 6d net. 

AN IDEAL HUSBAND. Demy Zvo. 
12s. 6d. net. 

THE IMPORTANCE OF BEING EAR. 
NEST. Demy 8w. laj. 6d. net. 

A HOUSE OF POMEGRANATES .and 
THE HAPPY PRINCE. Demy 857^. 
lof. 6d. net. 

LORD ARTHUR SAVILE’S CRIME and 
OTHER PROSE PIECES. Demy 8vo. 
J2S. 6d. net. 

WllWns (W. H.), B.A. THE ALIEN 
INVASION. Cr. 8vo. 2s 6d. 

Williams (A.). PETROL PETER: or 
Pretty Stories and P'unny Pictures. Illus- 
trated in Colour by A. W. Mills. Demy 
ito. 3f. 6d. net. 

Williamson (M. Q.). See Ancient Cities. 

Williamson (W.). THE BRITISH 
GARDENP^R, Illustrated. Demy 8vo. 
los, 6d. 

Williamson (W.), B.A See Junior Ex- 
amination Series, Junior School Books, and 
Beginner’s Books. 

Willson (Beckles). LORDSTRATH- 
CONA : the Story of his Life Illustrated. 
Demy Zvo. 7s. 6d. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 


Wilmot-Buxton (E. M.), MAKERS OF 
EUROPE. Cr. 8vo, Seventh Ed, 3^. 6d. 

A Text-book of European History for 
Middle Forms. 

THE ANCriENT WORLD. With Maps and 
Illustrations. Cr. Svo. js. 6d, 

See also Beginner’s Books, 

Wil8on( Bishop .). See Library of Devotion. 
Wilson (A, J.). See Books on Busme.s.s. 
Wilson (H. A.). See Books on Business. 
Wilson (J. A.). See Simplified French 
Texts. 

Wilton (Richard), M.A. L Y R A P A S. 

TORALlSj Songs of Nature, Church, and 
Horae. Dott 8vo. 2s, 6d* 

Winbolt (S. E.), M.A. EXERCISES IN 
LATIN ACCIDENCE. Cr. 8vo. xs. 6d. 
I.ATIN HEXAMETER VERSE. : An Aid 
to Composition. Cr. 8vo. 35. 6d. Kfy, 
SS. net. 

Windle(B.C.A.),F.R.S.,F.S.A. .See Anti- 
I quary’s Books, Little ^ Guides, Ancient 
Cities, and School Histories. 
Winterbotham (Canon), M.A., B.Sc., 
LL.B. See Churchman’s Library. 

Wood (Sir Evelyn), F.M., V.C., G.C.B., 
G.CM.G. FROM MIDSHIPMAN TO 
FIELD-MARSHAJ.. With 24 Illustra- 
tions and Maps. Volumes. Fourth 

Edition. Demy %vo. 255. net. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 
Wood (J, A* E.)* See Textbooks of 
Technology. 

Wood (J. Hickory). DAN LEND. Ulus- 
trated. Third Edition. Cr. 8vo, 6s. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 
Wood (W. BirkbecIO, M. A., late Scholar of 
Worcester College, Oxford, and Edmonds 
(Major J. E.), R.E., D.A Q.-M.G. A 
HISTORY OF THE CIVIL WAR IN 
THE UNITED STATES. With an 
Introduction by H. Spenser Wilkinson. 
With 24 Maps and Plans. Demy 8vo. 
X2S. 6d. net. 

Wordsworth (Christopher). See Anti- 

quary’s Books. 

Wordsworth (W.). POEMS BY. Selected 
by Stopford A. Brooke, With 40 Illus- 
trations by Edmund H. New. With a 
Frontispiece in Photogravure. Demy 8vo. 
js. 6d. net. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 

Wordsworth (W.) and Coleridge (S. T.), 

See Little Library. 

Wright (Arthur), M.A., Fellow of (Queen’s 
Cdlege, Cambridge. See Churchman’s 
Library. 

Wright (C. Gordon). See Dante. 

Wright (J. C.). TO-DAY. Demy i6m». 
IS, 6d. net, 

Wright (Sophie). GERMAN VOCABU- 
LARIES FOR REPETITION. Fca^. 8vo. 

IS. 6d, 

Wrong (George M.), Professor of History 
in the University of Toronto. THPl 
EARL uF ELGIN. Illustrated, Demy 
8vo. 7s, 6d. net, 

A Colonial Edition is also published, 
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, See M. R. Gloae. 

Jde(A. B,). MODERN ABYSSINIA. 
With a Map and a Portrait. Demy Bz/o. 
155, net. 

A Colonial Edition i<i also published. 
WyndhamCRt. Hon. Oeoree). M.P. THE 

POEMS OF WILLIAM SHAKE- 
SPEARE. With an Introduction and 
Notes. Demy Bvo. Buck ram ^ gilt top. 
TOf. hd. 


Wyon (R. ) and Prance ( 0 . ). TH E LAND 
OF THE BLACK MOUNTAIN. Being 
a Description of Montenegro. With 40 
Illustrations. Cr. Bvo, ar. td. net. 

Yeats (W. B.). A BOOK OF IRISH 
VERSE. Selected from Modern Writers. 


Revised ana Enlarged Edition. Cr, Bvo 
3 f. td. 

Younj^iPilson). THE COMPLETE 
MOTORIST. With 138 Illustrations. 
Sixth Edition. Demy Bvo. t2s. 6d. net. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 

THE JOY OF THE ROAD : An Apprecia- 
tion of the Motor Car. Small Demy Bvo. 
5s. net. 

Young (T. M.). THE AMERICAN 
COTTON INDUSTRY: A Study of 
Work and Workers. Cr. Bvo. Cloik, ss. 6d . ; 
^aper boards, is. 6d. 

Zimmern (Antonia). WHAT DO WE 
KNOW CONCERNING ELECTRI- 
CITY? Fcap.Bvo. js.6d.net. 


Ancient Cities 

General Editor, B. C. A. WINDLE, D.Sc., F.R.S. 


Cr. %vo. 4 J. Cxi. net. 


Chester. By B. C. A. Windle, D.Sc. F.R.S. 

Illustrated by E. H. New. 

Shrewsbury. By T. Auden, M.A., F.S.A. 
Illustrated. 

Canterbury. By J. C. Cox, LL D., F.S.A. 
Illustrated. 

Edinburgh. By M. G. Williamson, M.A. 
Illustrated by Herbert Rail ton. 


Lincoln. By E. Mansel Sympson, M.A., 
M.D. Illustrated by E. H. New. 

Bristol. By Alfred Harvey. Illustrated 
by E. H. New. 

Dublin. By S. A. 0 . Fitzpatrick. Illustrated 
by W. C. Green. 


The Antiquary's Books 

General Editor. L CHARLES COX. LL.D.. F.S 


Demy %vo. 

English Monastic Life. By the Right 
Rev. Abbot Gasquet, O.S B. Illustrated. 
Third Edition, 

Remains of the Prehistoric Age in 
England. ^ By B. C. A. Windle, D.Sc., 
r.R.S. With numerous Illustrations and 
Plans. 

Old Service Books of the English 
Church. By Christopher Wordsworth, 
M.A., and Henry Littlehales. With 
Coloured and other Illustrations. 

Celtic Art. By T. Romilly Allen, F.S.A. 

With numerous Illustrations and Plans. 
AEcaacOLOGY and False Antiquities. 

By R. Munro, LL.D. Illustrated. 

Shrinks of British Saints. ByJ. C. Wall. 
With numerous Illustrations and Plans. 


*J5, 6(i. net. 

The Royal Forests of England. By J. 

C. Cox, LL.D., F.S.A. Illustrated. 

The Manor and Manorial Records. 

By Nathaniel J. Hone. Illustrated. 
English Seals. By J, Harvey Bloom. 
Illustrated. 

The Domesday Inquest. By Adolphus 
Ballard, B. A. , LL. B. With 27 Illustrations. 
The Brasses of England. By Herbert 
W. Macklin, M. A. With many Illustrations. 
Parish Life in Medieval England. By 
the Right Rev. Abbott Gasquet, O.S.B. 
With many Illustrations. Second Edition. 
The Bells of England. By Canon Ti J. 
Raven, D.D., F.S.A. With Illustrations. 
Second Edition. 


The Arden Shakespeare 

Demy 8w. 2s. 6(f. net each volume. 

General Editor, W. J. CRAIG. 

An edition of Shakespeare in single Plays. Edited with a full Introduction, Textual 
Notes, and a Commentary at the foot of the page. 

Hamlet. Edited by Edward Dowden. I King Lear. Edited by W. J. Craig. 

Romeo and Juliet. Edited by Edward j Julius Caesar. Edited by M. Macndllaa. 
Powden. I The Tempest Edited by Moreton Luee. 

tflontinmtd. 
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iUDBN Shakespeare— 

Othello. Edited by H. C. Hart. 

Titus Anoromicus. Edited by H. B. Bail- 
don. 

CrMBBLiNB. Edited by Edward Dowden. 

The Merry Wives of Windsor. Edited by 
H. C. Hart. 

A Midsummer Night’s Drfam. Edited by 
H. Cuningham. 

King Henry V. Edited by H. A. Evans. 

All's Well That Ends Well. Edited by 
W. O. Brigstocke. 

The Taming of the Shrew. Edited by 
R. Warwick Bond. 

Timon of Athens. Edited by K. Deighton. 

Measure for Measure. Edited by H. C. 
Hart. 

Twelfth Night. Edited by Moreton Luce. 


The Mfrchant of Venice. Edited by 
C. Knox Pooler. 

Troilus and Cressida. Edited by K, 
Deighton. 

Antony and Cleopatra. Edited byR. H. 
Case. 

Love’s Labour’s Lost. Edited by H. C. 
Hart. 

The Two Gentleman of Vfrona, R, 
Warwick Bond. 

Pericles. Edited by K. Deighton. 

The Comedy of Errors. Edited by H. 
Cuningham. 

King Richard hi. Edited by A. H. 
Thompson. 

King John. Edited by Ivor B. John. 


The Beginner s Books 

Edited by W. WILLIAMSON. B.A. 


Easy French Rhymes. By Henri Blouet. 
Second Edition. Illustrated. Fcap.^vo, xs . 

Easy Stories from English History. By 
E. M. Wilmot-Buxton, Author of ‘ Makers 
of Europe.' Second Edition. Cr. Zvo, is. 

Easy Exercises in Arithmetic. Arranged 
by W« S* Beard. Second Edition. Fcap. 


Svo. Without Answers, i^. With Answers. 

HP. 2 ^. 

Easy Dictation and Spelling. By W. 
Williamson, B.A. Fryth Edition, Fcap, 
Zvo. IS* 

An Easy Poetry Book. Selected and 
arranged by W. Williamson, B.A., Author 
of ‘ Dictation Passages.' Cr.Zvo. xs 


Books on Business 

Cr* %vo* 2s* 6(i. net* 

Ports and Docks. By Douglas Owen. The Automobile Industry. By G, de H. 
Railways. By E. R. McDermott. Stone. 

The Stock Exchange. By Chas. Duguid. Mining and Mining Investments. By 
Second Edition . ‘A. Moil.’ 

The Business of Insurance. By A. J. The Business of Advertising. By Clarence 
Wilson. G. Moran, Barrister-at-Law. Illustrated. 

The Electrical Industry : Lighting, Trade Unions. By G. Drage. 

Traction, and Power. By A. G. Whyte, Civil Engineering. By T. Claxton Fidler, 
B.Sc. M.Inst. C.E. Illustrated. 

The Shipbuilding Industry : Its History, The Iron Trade of Great Britain. By 
Science, Practice, and Finance. By David J. Stephen Jeans, Illustrated. 

Pollock, M.I.N.A. Monopolies, Trusts, and Kartells. By 

The Money Market. By F. Strakcr. F. W, Hirst. 

The Business Side of Agriculture. By The Cotton Industry and Trade. By 
A. G. L. Rogers, M.A. Prof. S. J. Chapman, Dean of the Faculty 

Law in Business. By H. A Wilson. of Commerce in the University of Man* 

The Brewing Industry. By Julian L. Chester. Illustrated. 

Baker, F.I.C., F.C.S. 

Byzantine Texts 

Edited by J. B. BURY, M.A., Litt.D. 

A series of texts of Byzantine Historians, edited by English and foreign scholars. 

Zachariah op Mitylene. Translated by F. The History of Psellus. Edited by C 
J. Hamilton, D.D., and E. W. Brooks. Sathas. DemyZvo* i^*net* 

Demy Zvo* 12 s. 6d* net, Ecthbsis Chronica. Edited by Professor 

Lambros. Demy Zvo* yr. net* 

Evagrius. Edited by L6on Parmentier and The Chronicle op Morea. Edited by John 
M. Bidez. DemyZvo* vis.fd,net, Schmitt. DemyZvo* iy.net* 
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The Ohurchman’s Bible 


General Editor, J. H. BURN, B.D., F.R.S.E. 

Fcap, %vo. Ij* (id, net each, 

A series of Expositions on the Books of the Bible, which will be of service to the 
^[eneral reader in the practical and devotional study of the Sacred Text. 

Each Book is provided with a full and clear Introductory Section, in which is 
stated what is know n or conjectured respecting the date and occasion of the com- 
position of the Book, and any other particulars that may help to elucidate its meaning 
as a whole. The Exposition is divided into sections of a convenient length, corre- 
sponding as far as possible with the divisions of the Church Lectionary. The 
Translation of the Authorised Version is printed in full, such corrections as are 
deemed necessary being placed in footnotes. 


Thk Epistle of St. Paul the Apostle to 
THE Galatians. Edited by A. W. Robin- 
son, M. A. Second Edition, 

Ecclesiastes. Edited by A. W. Streane, 
D.D. 

The Epistle of St. Paul the Apostle to 
the Philippians. Edited by C. R. D. 
Biggs, D. D. Second Edition. 

The Epistle of St. Tames. Edited by 
H. W. Fulford, M.A. 


Isaiah. Edited by W. E. Barnes, D.D. Two 
Volumes, With Map. sj. net each. 

The Epistle of St. Paul the Apo.stle to 
THE Ephesians. Edited by G. H. Whitaker, 
M.A. 

The Gospel According to St. Mark 
Edited by J. C. du Buisson, M.A. ay. 
net. 

St. Paul’s Epistles to the Colossians 
AND Philemon. Edited by H. J. C. Kcigbt. 
M.A. 2 S,neU 


The Churclunan’s Library 

General Editor,/. H. BURN, B.D.. F.R.S.E, 
Crown 8vo. js. 6tf. tack. 


The Beginnings of English Christianity. 

By W. E. Collins, M.A. With Map. 

Some New Testament Problbm.s. By 
Arthur Wright, D. D 6s. 

The Kingdom of Heaven Here and Here- 
after. By Canon Winterbotham, M.A., 
B.Sc.,LL.B. 

The Workmanship of the Prayer Book : 
Its Literatyand Liturgical Aspects. By J. 
Bowden, B.D. Second Edition. 


Evolution. By F. B. Jevons, M.A., Litt.D. 
TheOld Testament andtheNrwScholar* 
SHIP. By J. W. Peters, D.D. 6j. 

The Churchman’s Introduction to the 
Old Testament. By A. M. Mackay, B. A. 
The Church of Christ. By E. T Green, 
M.A. 6s. 

Comparative Theology. By J. A. Mac- 
Culloch. 6s, 


Classical Translations 

Edited by H. F. FOX, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Brascnose College, Oxford. 
Crown %vo. 


A series of Translations from the Greek and Latin Classics, distinguished by literary 
excellence as well as by scholarly accuracy. 


iEscMVLOS— Agamemnon, Chocphoroe, Eu- 
menides. Translated by Lewis Campbell, 
LLD. 5 f. 

Cicero— De Oratore I. Translated by E. N. 

P. Moor, M.A. 31 . 6d. 

Cicero— S elect^ Orations g>ro Milon^ Pro 
Mureno, Philippic n., in Catilinam). Trans- 
lated by H. £. D. Blakiston, M.A. 5 ^. 
Cicero— De Natora Deorura. Translated by 
F. Brooks, M.A. 32 . 6d. 

Cicero— De OflSciis. Translated by G. B. 
Gardiner, M.A. as, 6d. 


Horace— T he Odes and Epodes. Translated 
by A. D. Godlcy, M.A. as.^ 

Lucian— Six Dialogues (Nigrinus, Icaro-Me- 
nippus. The Cock, The Ship, The Parasite, 
The Lover of Falsehood) Translated by S. 
T. Irwin, M.A. 3 ^. 6d. 

Sophocles— Electra and Ajax. Translated by 
E. D. A. Morshead, M.A. as. 6d, 
Tacitus— Agricola and Germania. Trans- 
lated by R. B Townshend. as. 6d, 

The Satires of Juvenal. Translated by 

S. G. Owen. sr. 
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Olassics of Art 

Edited by Dr. J. H. W. LAING 

Thi Art OF THE Greeks. By H. Walters, j Vela/quez. By A. de Bcruetc. With 94 
With X 12 Plates and 18 Illustrations in the j Plates. Wide R0yal%vo. los. 6 d. net. 
Text. Wide Royal %vo. 12s, 6 d. net. I 

Commercial Series 

Edited by H. de B. GIBBINS, Litt.D., M.A. 

Crown ^vo. 

Commercial Education in Thkory and A Primer of Business. By S. Jackson, 
Practice. By E. E. Whitfield, M.A. 5^. M.A. Third hdthon. \s. td. 

An introduction to Methuen’s Commercial Commercial Amthmei ic. By F. G. Taylor, 
Series treating the question of Comniercuil M.A. Fourth Edition, \s.6d. 

Education fully from both the point of view French Commercial Correspondence By 
of the teacher and of the paient S. K Bally. With Vocabulary. Third 

iRiTisH Commerce and Colonies from Edition. 2s. 

Elizabeth to Victoria. By H. dc B. German Commercial Correspondence, By 
Gibbins, Litt.D., hi A 7 htrd Edition. 2s. S. K. Bally. With Vocabulary. Second 
'oMMERCiAL Examination Papers. ByH. Edition 2i. 6 d. 

de B. Gibbins, Litt D., M.A. is. 6 d. A Fri nch Commerciai Reader. By S. E. 

'he Economics of Commerce, By FI. dc Bally. With Vocabulary Second Edition. 2s 
B. Gibbins, Litt,D., M.A. Second Edition. Precis Writing and Opmce Correspond- 
is. 6 d. ENCK. By E. E. Whitfield, M.A. Secona 

L German Commerciai Reader. By S. E Edition. 2s. 

Bally. With Vocabulary. 2s. A Guide to Prokpssions and Business. 

I Commercial Geography op the British By H. Jones. 1.' 6 d. 

Empirp.. By L. W. Lyde, M.A. Fifth The Principi esop Book-keeping wy D ouble 
Edition. 24. Entry. By J. E. B. M‘AI!en, M.A. 25. 

L Commercial Geography of Foreign Commercial Law. By W. Douglas Edwards. 
Nations. By F. C. Boon, B.A. 2s. Second Edition, ss. 


The Connoisseur’s Library 

IVide Royal Svo. 2^s. net. 


A sumptuous series of 20 books on art, written by e.\perts for collectors, superbly 
lustrated in photogravure, collotype, and colour. The technical side of the art is 
uly treated. The first volumes are— 


Iezzotints. By Cyril Davenport. With 40 
Plates in Photogravure. 

'ORCKLAIN. By Edward Dillon. With ig 
Plates in Colour, 20 in Collotype, and 5 in 
Photogravure. 

Iiniatures. By Dudley Heath. With 9 
Plates in Colour, 15 in Collotype, and 15 in 
Photogravure. 

FORiES. By A. Maskcll. With 80 Plates in 
Collotype and Photogravure. 

Ingush Furniture. By F. S. Robinson. 
With 160 Plates in Collotype and one in 
Photogravure. Second Edition. 


European Enamels. By Henry H. Cunyng- 
hame, C.B. With 54 Plates in Collotype 
and Half-tone and 4 Plates in Colour. 

Goldsmiths’ and Silversmiths’ Work. By 
Nelson Dawson. With many Plates in 
Collotype and a Frontispiece in Photo- 
gravure 

ENf.LisH Coloured Books. By Martin 
Haidie. With 28 Illustrations m Colour 
and Collotype. 

Glass. By Edward Dillon. With 37 Illus- 
trations in Collotype and 12 in Colour. 


The Library of Devotion 

With Introductions and (where necessary) Notes. 

Small Poll 8z/o, clothe 2s. ; leather^ 2s. 6d. net, 

ME Confessions of St. Augustine. Edited The Imitation of Christ. Edited by C 
by C. Bkg. D.D. Fifth Edition. Bigg, D.D. Fourth Edition, 

HE Christian Year. Edited by Walter A Book of Devotions. Edited by J. W. 
Lock, D.D. Third Edition. Stanbridge. B.D. Second Edition. 

[Continued, 
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The Library ok Dlvotion— continued. 
Lyra Innocentium. Edited by Walter 
Lock, D.D. 

A Serious. Call to a Devout and Holy 
Life. Edited by C Bigg, D.D. Fourth 
Edition, 

The Temple. Edited by E. C. S. Gibson, 
D.D. Second Edition. 

A Guide to Eternity. Edited by J. W. 
Stanbridge, B.D. 

The Psalms of David, Edited by B. W. 
Randolph, D.D. 

Lyra Apostolica. By Cardinal Newman 
and others. Edited by Canon Scott Holland 
and Canon H. C. Beeching. M.A. 

The Inner Way. By J. Tauler. Edited by 
A. W. Hutton, M.A. 

The Thoughts ok Pa.scal. Edited by C. 
S. jerram, IM.A. 

On the Love ok God. By St. Franci*. de 
Sales. Edited by W. J. Knox-Littlc, M.A. 
A Manual ok Consolation from the 
Saints and Fathers. Edited by J. H. 
Burn, B.D. 

The Song ok Songs. Edited by B. Blaxland, 

M.A. 

The Devotions ok St. Anselm. Edited by 
C. C. J. Webb, M.A. 

Grace Abounding. By John Runyan. Edited 
by S. C. Freer, M.A. 

Bishop Wilson's Sacra Privata. Edited 
by A. E. Burn, B. D. 


Lyra Sacra \ A Book of Sacred Verse. 
Edited by H. C. Beeching, M.A., Canon of 
Westminster. 

A Day Book from the Saints and Fathers. 

Edited by T. H. Burn, B.D. 

Heavenly Wisdom. A Selection from the 
English Mystics. Edited by E. C. Gregory. 
Light, Life, and Love. A Selection from the 
German Mystics. Edited byW.R.Ingc,M. A. 
An Introduction to The Devout Life. 
By St Francis de Sales. Translated and 
Edited by T. Barns, M.A. 

Manchester al Mondo : a Contemplation 
of Death and Immortality. By Henry 
Montagu, Earl of Manchester. With an 
Introduction by Elizabeth Waterhouse, 
Editor of ‘ A Little Book of Life and Death.’ 
The Little Flowers of the Glorious 
Messer St. Francis and of his 
Friars. Done ilnto English by W. Hey- 
wood With an Introduction by A. G. 
Ferrers Howell. 

The Spiriiual Guide, which disentangles 
the Soul and brings it by the Inward Way 
to the Getting of Perfect Contemplation 
and the Rich Treasure of Internal Peace. 
Written by Dr. Michael de MolinoSj Priest. 
Translated from the Italian copy printed at 
Venice, 1685. Printed in the year 
MDCLXXxviii. Edited by the Hon. Mrs. 
Arthur Lyttelton. 


The lUnstrated Pocket Librarjr of Plain and Coloured Books 

Fcap Svo. 31. 6 d. net each volume, 

A series, in small form, of some of the famous illustrated books of fiction and 
general literature. These are faithfully reprinted from the first or best editions 
without introduction or notes. The Illustrations are chiefly in colour. 


COLOURED BOOKS 


Old Coloured Books. By George Fasten. 

With 16 Coloured Plates. Fcap. 8 z>o. 2s. net. 
The Life and Death ok J ohn Mvn on. Esq. 
By Nimrod. With 18 Coloured Plates by 
Henry Aiken and T. J. Rawlins. Fourth 
Edition. 

The Like of a Sportsman. By Nimrod. 

With 35 Coloured Plates by Henry Aiken. 
Handley Cross. By R. S Surtees. With 
5^ Coloured Plates and 100 Woodcuts in the 
■Text by John Leech. Second Edition. 

Mr, Sponge's Sporting Tour. By R. S. 
Surtees. With 13 Coloured Plates and 90 
Woodcuts in the Text by John Leech. 
JoRROCKs' Jaunts and Jollities. By R. .S. 
Surtees. With 15 Coloured Plates by H. 
Aiken. Second Edition, 

This volume is reprinted from the ex- 
tremely rare and costly edition of 1 843, which 
contains Aiken’s very fine illustrations 
instead of the usual ones by Phiz. 

Asie Mamma. By R. S. Surtees. With 13 
Coloured Plates and 70 Woodcuts in the 
Text by John Leech. 


The Analysis of the Hunting Field. By 
R, S. Surtees. With 7 Coloured Plates by 
Henry Aiken, and 43 Illustrations on Wood. 
The Tour ok Dr. Syntax in Search of 
THE Picturesque. By William Combe. 
With 30 Coloured Plates by T. Rowlandson. 
The Tour of Doctor Syntax in Search 
OK Consolation. By William Combe. 
With 24 Coloured Plates by T. Rowlandson. 
The Third Tour of Doctor Syntax in 
.Search of a Wife. By William Combe. 
With 24 Coloured Plates by T. Rowlandson. 
The History of Johnny Quae Genus : the 
Little Foundling of the late Dr. Syntax. 
By the Author of ‘ The Three Tours.’ With 
24 Coloured Plates by Rowlandson. 

The English Dance of Death, from the 
Designs of T. Rowlandson, with Metrical 
Illustrations by the Author of ‘Doctor 
Syntax.’ Two Volumes. 

This book contains 76 Coloured Plates. 
The Dance of Life : A Poem. By the Author 
of ‘Doctor Syntax.’ Illostrated with s6 
Coloured Engravings by T. Rowlandien. 

XCmHnmd* 
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Illustrated Pocket Library op Plain and Coloured ' BooK $>-< ontinned , 


Life in London : or, the Day and Niaht 
Scenes of Jerry Hawthorn, Em., and nis 
Elegant Friend, Corinthian Tom. By 
Pierce Egan. With 36 Colou^ PUtes by 
I. R. and G. Cruikshank. With numerous 
Desinis on Wood. 

Real Life in London; or, the Rambles 
and Adventures of Bob Tallyho, Esq^ and 
bis Cousin, The Hon. Tom Dashall. By an 
Amateur (Pierce Egan). With 31 Coloured 
Plates by Aiken and Rowlandson, etc. 
Twc Volumes, 

The Life of an Actor. By Pierce Egan. 
With 27 Coloured Plates by Theodore Lane, 
and several Designs on Wood. 

The Vicar of Wakefield. By Oliver Gold- 
smith. With 24 Coloured Plates by T. Row- 
landson. 

The Military Adventures of Johnny 
Nbwcome. an Ofl&cer. With 1 5 Coloured 
Plates by T. Rowlandson. 

The National Sports of Great Britain. 
With Descriptions and 51 Coloured Plates 
by Henry Aiken. 

This book is completely different from the 
large folio edition of ‘ National Sports ’ by 
the same artist, and none of the plates are 
similar. 


The Adventures of a Post Captain. By 
A Naval Officer. With 24 Coloured Plates 
by Mr. Williams. 

Gamonia ; or, the Art of Preserving Game ; 
and an Improved Method of making Planta* 
tions and Covers, explained and illustrated 
by Lawrence Rawstorne, Esq. With 15 
Coloured Plates by T. Rawlins. 

An Academy for Grown Horsemen : Con- 
taining the completest Instructions for 
Walking, Trotting, Cantering, Galloping, 
Stumbling, and Tumbling. Illustrated wim 
27 Coloured Plates, and adorned with a 
Portrait of the Author. By Geoffrey 
Gambado, Esq. 

Real Life in Ireland, or, the Day and 
Night Scenes of Brian Boru, Esa, and his 
Elegant Friend, Sir Shawn O’Doghcrty. 
By a Real Paddy. With 19 Coloured Plates 
by Heath, Marks, etc. 

The Adventures of Johnny Newcomb in 
THE Navy. By Alfred Burton. With 16 
Coloured Plates by T. Rowlandson. 

The Old English Squire: A Poem. By 
John Careless, Esq. With 20 Coloured 
Plates after the style of T. Rowlandson, 


PLAIN 

The Grave : A Poem. By Robert Blair. 
Illustrated by 12 Etchings executed by Louis 
Schiavonetti from the original Inventions of 
William Blake. With an Engraved Title Page 
and a Portrait of Blake by T. Phillips, R.A. 

The illustrations are reproduced in photo- 
gravure. 

Illustrations of the Book of Job. In- 
vented and engraved by William Blake. 

These famous Illustrations— 21 in number 
—are reproduced in photogravure. 

AEsop’s Fables. With 380 Woodcuts by 
Thomas Bewick. 

Windsor Castle. By W. Harrison Ainsworth. 
With 22 Plates and 87 Woodcuts in the Text 
by George Cruikshank. 


BOOKS 

The Tower of London. By W. Harrison 
Ainsworth. With 40 Plates and 58 Woodcuts 
in the Text by George Cruikshank. 

Frank Fairlegh. By F. E. Smedley. With 
30 Plates by George Cruikshank. 

Handy Andy. By Samuel Lover. With 24 
Illustrations by the Author. 

The Compleat Angler. By Izaak Walton 
and Charles Cotton. With 14 Plates and 77 
Woodcuts in the Text. 

This volume is reproduced from the beauti- 
ful edition of John Magor of 1824. 

The Pickwick Papers.^ By Charles Dickens. 
With the 43 Illustrations by Seymour and 
Phiz, the two Buss Plates, and the 32 Con- 
temporary Onwhyn Plates. 


Junior Examination Series 


Edited by A. M. M. STEDMAN, M.A Fcaf.im. ts. 


Junior French Examination Papers. By 
F. Jacob, M.A. Stemd Edition, 

Junior Latin Examination Papers. By C. 

G« Botting, B.A. Fourth Ediium, 

Junior English Examination Papers. By 
W. Williamson, B.A. 

Junior Arithmetic Examination Papers. 

By W. S. Beard. Third Edition, 

JimxofE Algebra Examination Papers. By 
S. W. Finn, M.A. 


Junior Greek Examination Papers. ByT. 
C. Weatberhead, M.A. 

Junior General Information Examina- 
tion Papers. By W. S. Beard. 

A Key to the above. 3^. 6^ tut . 

Junior Geography Examination Papers. 
ByW.G. Baker, M.A. 

Junior German Examination Papers. By 
A. Ve^lin, M.A, 
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JTmlor Sdiool-Books 

Edited by O. D. INSKIP, LL.D., and W. WILLIAMSON, B.A. 


A Class-Book or Dictation Passages. By 
W. WilliAinson. B.A. Twelfth. Editiett. 
Cr, 6fv. ts. 6a. 

Thb Gosrrt According to St. Matthew. 
Edited by £. Wilton South, M.A. With 
Three Maps. Cr. 8w. ts. 6d. 

The Gospel Accordingto St. Mark. Edited 
by A. £. Rubie, D.D. With Three Maps. 
Cr, Bva. js. 6d, 

A Junior English Grammar. By W. William- 
son, B.A. With numerous pass^es for parsing 
and analysis, and a chapter on Essay Wr iiin g. 
Third Edition, Cr. Zvo, ns 
A Junior Chemistry. By E. A. Tyler, B. A. , 
F.C.S. With 78 Illustrations. Third Edi- 
tion. Cr, Zvo. as. 6d. 

The Acts or the Apostles. Edited by 
A. E. Rubie, D.D. Cr Svo. ax. 

A Junior French Grammar. By L. A. 
^rnet and M. J. Acatos. Cr. Zvo. ax. 


Elementary Experimental Scibncb. Phy- 
sics by W. T. Clough, A.R.C.S. Chemistry 
by A. £. Dunstan, B.Sc. With 9 Plates and 
X54 Diagrams. Fourth Edition. Cr, Svo, 
ax. 6d. 

A Junior Geometry. By Noel S. Lydon. 
With 276 Diagrams. Fourth Edition, Cr. 
8vo. ns. 

Elementary Experimental Chemistry. 
By A. E.^ Dunstan, B.Sc. With 4 Plates 
and 109 Diagrams. Cr, Bvo. as, 

A Junior French Prose. By R. R. N. 

Baron, M.A. Second Edition. Cr.Hvo. ax. 
The Gospel According to St. Luke. With 
an Introduction and Notes by William 
Williamson, B.A. With Three Maps. Cr. 
Svo. ns. 

The First Book or Kings. Edited by 
A. £. Rubie, D.D. With Maps. Cr. 8vo. 
ax. 


Leaders of BelUdon 

Edited by H. C. BEECHING, M.A., Canon of Westminster. IVith Portraits. 
Cr. Svo. 2s. net. 


Cardinal Newman. By R. H. Hutton. 
John Wesley. By J. H. Overton, M.A. 
Bishop WiLBERroRCE. By G. W. Daniell, 
M.A. 

Cardinal Manning. By A. W. Hutton, M.A. 
Charles Simeon. By H. C. G. Moule, D.l). 
John Keblb. By Walter Lock, D D. 
Thomas Chalmers. By Mrs. Oliphant. 
JLancklot Andrswes. By R. L. Ottlcy, 
D. D, Second Edition, 

Augustine of Canterbury. By E. L. 
Cutts, D.D. 


William Laud. By W. H. Hutton, M.A. 
Third Edition. 

John Knox. ByF.MacCunn. Second Edition. 
John Howe. By R. F. Horton, D.D. 
Bishop Ken. By F. A. Clarice, M.A. 
George Fox, the Quaker. By T. Hodgkin, 
D. C. L. Third Edition. 

John Donne. By Augustus Jessopp, D.D. 
Thomas Cranmer. By A. J. Mason, D.D. 
Bishop Latimer. By R. M. Carlyle and A 
J. Carlyle, M.A. 

Bishop Butler. By W. A. Spooner, M.A. 


The Little Blue Books 


Blusirattd, Demy i6m9. zs, 6d, 


t . The Castaways op Mea2X)wbank. By 
Thomas Cobb. 

2. The Beechnut Book. By Jacob Abbott. 

Edited by E. V. Lucas. 

3. The Air Gun. By T. Hilbert. 

4. A School Year. By Netta Syrett. 

5. The Psblbs at the Capital. By Roger 

Ashton. 


6. The Treasure op Princbgatb Priory. 

By T. Cobb. 

7. Mrs. Barberry’s General Shop. By 

Roger Ashton. 

8. A Book of Bad Children. By W. T. 

Webb. 

9. The Lost Ball. By Thomas Cobb. 


Little Books on Art 

mattf Illustrations, Demy l6mo, 2s. 6d, net, 

A series of monographs in miniature, containing the complete outline of the 
subject under treatment and rejecting minute details. These books are produced 
with the greatest care. Each volume consists of about 200 pages, and contains from 
30 to 40 illustrations, including a frontispiece in photogravure. 

Grs&k Art. H. B. Walters. Third Edition. I Watts. R. E. D. Sketchlcy. 

Bookplates. E.Almack. j Leighton. Alice Corkxan. 

Reynolds. J. Sime. Second Edition. {Velasquez. Wilfrid Wilberforce and A R- 
Romney, Gwge Paston. Gilbert. 
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Littli Books on Ktct^mimued, 

Gxsuzb and Boucher. Eliza F. Pollard. Corot. Alice Pollard and Etbe] BtrastiafL 
Vandyck. M. G. Smallwood. Raphael. A* R. Dryhorst. 

Turner. Frances Tyrrell-Gill. Millet. Netta Peacock. 

DOrer. Jessie Allen. Illuminated MSS. J. W. Bradley. 

Hoprnes. H. P. K. Skipton. Christ in Art. Mrs. Henry Jenner. 

Holbein. Mrs. G. Fortei>cuc. ^ Jewellery. Cyril Davenport. 

BurnB’ Jokes. Fortun6« de Lisle. Second Claude. Edward Dillon. 

Edition. The Arts of Japan. Edward Dillon. 

Rembrandt. Mrs. £. A. Sharp Enamels. Mrs. Nelson Dawson. 

The Little Galleries 

Dmy l6mt. is. net. 

A series of little books containing examples of the best work of the great painters. 
Each volume contains 20 plates in photogravure, together with a short outline of the 
life and work of the master to whom the book is devoted. 

A Little Gallery of Reynolds. j A Little Gallery of Millais. 

A Little Gallery op Romney. I A Little Gallery of English Ports. 

A Little Gallery of Hofpnkr. | 

The Little Gtiides 

With many Illustrations by E. H. New and other artists, and from photographs. 
Small Pott cloth^ 2s. 6d. net.; leather^ 3r. net, 

Messrs. Methuen are publishing a small series of books under the general title 
of The Little Guides. The mam features of these books are (i) a handy and 
charming form, (2) artistic Illustrations by £. H. New and others, (3) good plans 
and maps, (4) an adequate but compact presentation of everything that is interest- 
ing in the natural features, history, archaeology, and architecture of the town or 
district treated. 

Cambridge and its Colleges. By A. Hertfordshire. By H. W. Tompkms» 
Hamilton Thompson. Second Edition. F.R.H.S. 

Oxford and its Colleges. By J. Wells, The Isle of Wight. By G. Clinch. 

M.A. Seventh Edition, Kent. ByG. Clinch. 

St. Paul’s Cathedral. By Geo^e Clinch. Kerry. By C. P. Crane. 

Westminster Abbey. By G. E. Troutbeck. Middlesex. By John B. Firth. 

' ■ Northamptonshire. By Wakeling Dry, 

The English Lakes. By F. G. Brabant, 'M.A. Norfolk. By W. A. Dutt. 

The Malvern Country. By B. C. A. Oxfordshire. By F. G. Brabant, M.A. 

Windle, D.Sc., F.R.S. Suffolk. ByW. A. Dutt. 

Shakespeare's Country, By B. C. A. Surrey. By F. A. H. Lambert. 

Wbdle, D.Sc., F.R.S. Second Edition. Sussex. By F. G. Brabant, M.A. Seemd 
Edition. 

Buckinghamshire. By £. S. Roscoe. The East Riding of Yorkshire. By J. E. 

Cheshire. By W. M. Gallichan. Morris. 

Cornwall. By A. L. Salmon. The North Riding of Yorkshire. By J. E. 

Derbyshire. By J. Charles Cox, LL.D., Morris. 

F s A. 

Devon. 1^ S. Bari^-Gould. Brittany. By S. Baring-Gould. 

Dorset. By Frank K. Heath. Normandy. By C. Scudamore. 

Hampshire. By J. Charles Cox, LL.D., Rome By C. G Ellaby. 

F.S.A. Sicily. By F. Hamilton Jackson. 

The little Libiary 

With Introductions, Notes, and Photogravure Frontispieces. 

Small Pott Sw. Each Volume^ clothy is, 6d, net; leather^ 2s, 6d, net. 

Anon. ENGLISH LYRICS, A LITTLE NORTHANGER ABBEY. Edited by E,V. 

BOOK OF. Lucas. 

AiiBtm (Jane). PRIDE AND PREJU- Bacon (Prancif). THE ESSAYS OF LORD 
DICE. Editeflby£.V. Lucas. TweVols, BACON, Editedby Edward WriOht 

{Continued^ 
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The Little LtBRAKV^coHtinual 

Buhm at. no. the ingoldsby 

LEGENDS. Edited by J. B. Atlay. 
Two Volumts, 

BarnettCMrs. P.A.). A LITTLE BOOK 
OF ENGLISH PROSE. 

B«clcford (WilUam). THE HISTORY 
OF THE CALIPH VATHEK. Edited 
by E. Denison Ross. 

Blake (WiUiam). SELECTIONS FROM 
WILLIAM BLAKE. Edited by M. 
Perugini. 

Borrow (Qeor^e). LAVENGRO. Edited 
by F. Hinoes Groome. Two Volumes, 
THE ROMANY RYE. Edited by John 
Sampson. 


Brownlns: (Robert). SELECTIONS 
FROM THE EARLY POEMS OF 
ROBERT BROWNING. Edited by W. 
Hall Griffin, M.A. 

Canning (Qeorffe). SELECTIONS FROM 
THE ANTI.JACOBIN : with George 
Canning's additional Poems. Edited by 
Lloyd Sanders. 

Cowl^ (Abraham). THE ESSAYS OF 
ABRAHAM COWLEY. Edited by H. C. 
Minckin. 

Crabbe (George). SELECTIONS FROM 
GEORGE CRABBE. Edited by A. C. 
Deane. 

Cmik (Mrs.), JOHN HALIFAX, 
GENTLEMAN. Edited by Anne 
Matheson. Two Volumes. 

Crathaw (Richard). THE ENGLISH 
POEMS OF RICHARD CRASHAW. 
Edited by Edward Hutton. 

Dante (AUghieri). THE INFERNO OF 
DANTE. Translated by H. F. Cary. 
Edited by Paget Toynbee, M.A., D.Litt. 
THE PURGATORIO OF DANTE. Trans, 
iated by H. F. Cary. Edited by Paget 
Toynbee, M.A., D.Litt. 

THE PARADISO OF DANTE. Trans. 
Iated by H. F. Cary. Edited by Paget 
Toynbee, M.A., D.Litt. 

Dariey (George). SELECTIONS FROM 
THE POEMS OF GEORGE DARLEY, 
Edited by R. A. Streatfbild. 

Deane (A. C.). A LITTLE BOOK OF 
LIGHT VERSE 

Olckena(Cliartea). CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 
Two Volumes. 

Perrier (Snean). MARRIAGE Edited 
by A. Goodrich • Freer and Lord 
Idobsleigk. 2\vo Volumts. 

THE INHERITANCE. Two Volumes. 
aMketl(Mrt.). CRANFORD. Edited by 
£. V. Lucas. Second Edition. 


Hawthorne (Nathaniel). THE SCARLET 
LETTER. Edited by Percy Dearmer. 
Hi^raon (T. P.), A LITTLE BOOK 
OF SCOTTISH VERSE 


Keatf (John). POEMS. With an Intro* 
duction by E Binvon, and Notes by J. 
Masefield. 

Kinglake (A. W.). EOTHEN. With an 
Introduction and Notes. Second Edition. 

Lamb (Charles). ELIA, AND THE 
LAST ESSAYS OF ELIA. Edited by 
E V. Lucas. 

Locker (JP.). LONDON LYRICS Edited 
byA. D. Godley, M.A. A reprint of the 
First Edition. 

Unglellow (H. W.). SELECTIONS 
FROM LONGFELLOW. Edited by 
E M. Faithfull. 

Marvell (Andrew). THE POEMS OF 
ANDREW MARVELL. Edited by E. 

Milton (John). THE MINOR POEMS 
OF JOHN MILTON. Edited by H. C. 
Beeching, M.A., Canon of Westminster. 

MoirCp.M.). MANSIEWAUCH. Edited 
by T. F. Henderson. 

NichoIs(J. B. B.). A LITTLE BOOK OF 
ENGLISH SONNETS. 

Rochefoucauld (La). THE MAXIMS OF 
LA ROCHEFOUCAULD. Translated 
by Dean Stanhope, Edited by G. H, 
Powell. 

Smith (Horace and James). REJECTED 
ADDRESSES. Edited by A. D. Godley, 
M.A. 

Sterne (Laurence). A SENTIMENTAL 
JOURNEY. Edited by H. W. Paul. 

Tennyson (Alfred, Lord). THE EARLY 
POEMS OF ALFRED, LORD TENNY- 
SON. Edited by J, Churton Collins, 
M.A. 

IN MEMORIAM. Edited by H. C 
Beeching, M.A. 

THE PRINCESS. Edited by Elizabeth 
Wordsworth. 

MAUD. Edited by Elizabeth Wordsworth. 

ThackerayCW. M.). VANITY FAIR. 
Edited by S. Gwynn. Three Volumts. 

PENDENNIS. Edited by S. Gwynn. 
Three Volumes. 

ESMOND. Edited by S, Gwynn. 

CHRISTMAS BOOKS. EditedbyS. Gwynn. 

Vaughan (Heniw). THE POEMS OF 
HENRY VAUGHAN. Edited by Edward 
Hutton. 

Walton (Izaak). THE COMPLEAT 
ANGLER. Edited by J. Buchan. 

Waterhouse (Mrs. Alfred). A LITTLE 
BOOK OF LIFE AND DEATH. Edited 
by. Ninth Edition. 

Also on Japanese Paper. Leettker. ss. 
net. 

Wordsworth (W.). SELECTIONS FROM 
WORDSWORTH. Edited by Nowell 

Wordsworth (W.) and Coleridge (S. T.). 

LYRICAL BALLADS. Edit^^G|xnMSa 
Sampson. 
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The Little Qtiaxto Shakespeare 

Edited by W. J, CRAIG. With Introductions and Notes. 

Pott i 6 mo. In 40 Volumes, Leather ^ price is. net each volume. 
Mahogany Revolving Book Case, los, net. 


Miniature Library 

Reprints in miniature of a few interesting books which have qualities of 
humanity, devotion, or literary genius. 


Eophranor: A Dialogue on Youth. By 
Edward FitzGerald. From the edition pub- 
lished by W. Pickering in 1851. Demy 
22mo. Leather, 2s. net. 

PoLONius: or Wise Saws and Modem In- 
stances. ^ By Edward FitzGerald. From 
the edition published by W. Pickering in 
1852. Demyyimo. Leather, its. net. 

The RubAiyAt of Omar KhayyAm. By 
Edward FitzGerald. From the ist edition 
of 1859, Third Edition. Leather, is. net. 


The Life of Edward, Lord Herbert of 
Cherbury. Written by himself. From the 
edition printed at Strawberry Hill in the 
year 1764. Medium ^zmo. Leather, w. net. 

The Visions of Dom Francisco Quevbdo 
Villegas, Knight ^ of the Order of St. 
James. Made English bY R. L. From the 
edition printed for H. Herringman, 1668. 
Leather, ns. net. 

Poems. By Dora Greenwell. From the edi- 
tion of 1848. Leather, %s. net. 


Oxford Biographies 

Fcap. Svo, Each volume y cloth y zs. 6 d. net ; leathery 3^. ^d. net. 


Dante Alighieri. By Paget Toynbee, M.A., 
D.Litt. With 12 Illustrations. Second 
Edition, \ 

Savonarola. By E. L. S. Horsburgh, M.A. i 
With la Illustrations Second Edition. 

John Howard. By E. C. S. Gibson, D.D., 
Bishop of Gloucester. With 12 Illustrations. 

Tennyson, By A, C. Benson, M.A. With 
9 Illustrations. 

Walter Raleigh. By LA. Taylor. With 
12 Illustrations. 

Erasmus. ^ By E. F. H. Capey. With 12 
lllustration.s. 

The Young Pretender. By C. S. Terry. 
With za Illustrations. 


Robert Burns. By T. F. Henderson. 
With 12 Illustrations. 

Chatham.^ By A. S. M'Dowall. With 12 
Illustrations. 

St. Francis of Assisi. By Anna M. Stod- 
dart. With 16 Illustrations. 

Canning. ^ By W. Alison Phillips. With za 
Illustrations. 

Beaconsfield. By Walter Sichel. With 12 
Illustrations. 

Goethe. By H. G. Atkins. With za Illus- 
trations. 

Fenelon. By Viscount St Gyres. With 
Z2 Illustrations. 


School Examination Series 

Edited by A. M. M. STEDMAN, M.A. Cr. 8m 2J. 


French Ekamination Papers. 1 ^ A. M. 
M. Stedman, M.A. Fourteenth Edition. 
A Key, issued to Tutors and Private 
Students only to be had on application 
to the Publishers. Fifth Edition. 
Crown %vo. 6 s. net. 

Latin Examination Papers. By A. M. M. 
Stedman, M.A. Thirteenth Edition. 

Key {Sixth Edition) issued as above. 
6 s. net. 

Greek Examination Papers. By A. M. M. 
Stedman, M.A. Ninth Edition. 

Key {Third Edition) issued as above. 
6 s. net, 

German Examination Papers. By R. J. 

Mortch. Sixth Edition, 


Key {Third Edition) issued as above 
6 s. net. 

History and Geography Examination 
Papers. By C. H. Spence, M.A. Second 
Edition. 

Physics Examination Papers. By R. E. 
Steel, M.A., F.CS. 

General Knowledge Examination 
Papers. By A. M. M. Stedman, M.A. 
Sixth Edition. 

Key {Fourth Editi^ issued as above. 
^s. net. 

Examination Papers in English History. 

By J. Tait Plowden-Waidlaw, BJW 
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$cliool Histories 

Illustrated, Crown Svo, Is, 6d, 


A School History op Warwickshiri. By 
B. C. A. Windle, D.Sc., F.R.S. 

A School History of Somerset. By 
Walter Raymond. 

A School History of Lancashire, by 
W. E. Rhodes. 


A School History op Surrey. By H. E. 
Malden, M.A. 

A School History op Middlesex. By V. 
G. Plarr and F. W. Walton. 


Textbooks of Science 

Edited by G. F. GOODCHILD, M.A., B.Sc., and G. R. MILLS, M.A. 


Practical Mechanics. By Sidney H. Wells. 
Third Edition Cr. Zvo. 3J. 6d. 


Practical Physics. By H. Stroud, D.Sc., 
M.A. Cr, Zvo. 3«. 6d. 

Practical Chemistry. Part 1. By W 
French, M.A. Cr. 8vo. Fourth Edition 
IS. 6rf. Part ir. By W. French, M.A., and 
T. H. Boardinan, M.A. Cr. Zvo. is. td. 
Technical Arithmetic and Geometry. 
By C. T. Minis, M.I.M.E. Cr. Zvo. 
3J. 6d. 

Examples in Physics. By C. E. Jackson, 
B.A. Cr. Svo. 2s. 6d. 


Plant Life, Studies in Garden and SchooL 
By Horace F. Jones, F.C.S. With 320 
Digrams. Cr. Bvo. 3^. 6d, 

The Complete School Chemistry. By F, 
Oldham, B.A. Illu.stratcd. Cr. Bvo. 

An Organic Chemistry for Schools and 
Technical In'^titutes. By A. E. Dunstan, 
B.Sc. (Lend.), F.C.S. Illustrated. Cr.Bvo. 
Elementary Science for Pupil Teachers. 
Physics Section. By W. T. Clough, 
A R.C.S. (Lond.), F.C.S. Chemi.stry 
Section. By A. E. Dunstan, B.Sc. (Lond. ), 
F.C.S. With 2 Plates and xo Diagrams. 
Cr. Bvo. 2s. 


Methuen’s SimpMed French Texts 

Edited by T. R. N. CROFTS, M.A. 

One Shilling each. 


L’Histoire d’one Tulipe. Adapted by T. R. 
N.Crofts, M.A. 

Abdallah. Adapted by J. A. Wilson. 


La Chanson db Roland. Adapted by H. 
Rieu, M.A. 

Mi£moire$ db Cadichon. Adapted by J. F. 
Rhoades. 


Methuen's Standaxd Library 

In Sixpenny Volumes, 

The Standard Library is a new series of volumes containing the great classics of the 
world, and particularly the finest works of English literature. All the great masters will be 
represented, either in complete works or in selections. It is the ambition of the publishers to 
place the best books of the Anglo-Saxon race within the reach of eve^ reader, .so that the 
series may represent something of the diversity and splendour of our English tongue. The 
characteristics of Thu Standard Library are four i. Soundness of Text. 2. Cheapness. 
3, Clearness of Type. 4. Simplicity. The books are well printed on good paper at a 
price which on the whole is without parallel in the history of publishing. Each volume con- 
tains from 100 to 250 pages, and is issued in paper covers, Crown^ Bvo, at Silence net, or in 
cloth gilt at One Shilling net. In a few cases long books are issued as Double Volumes 
or as Treble Volumes. 

The following books are ready with the exception of those marked with a f, which denotes 
that the book is nearly ready 


The Meditations^ of Marcus Aurelius. 

The translation is by R. Graves. 

The Novels of Jane Austen. In 5 volumes. 

VoL. I.— Sense and Sensibility. 

Essays and Counsels and The New 
Atlantis. By Francis Bacon, Lord 
Veralam. 

Religio Medici and Urn Burial. By 
Sir Thomas Browne. The text has been 
collated by A. R. Waller. 


The Pilgrim’s Progress. By John Bunyan. 
Reflections on the French Revolution. 
By Edmund Burke. 

The Poems and Songs of Robert Burns. 
Double Volume. 

The Analogy of Religion, Natural and 
Revealed. Byjoseph Butler, D.D. 

The Poems of Thomas Chattbrton. In 9 
volumes. 

Vol. i.x^Miscellaneous Poems. 


iConiinntd, 
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fVol. n.— The Rowley Poems. 
tXH* New Life and Sonnets. By Dante. 

Translated into English by D, G. Rossetti. 
TOMjfoNES. By Henry Fielding. TreblatVol. 
Cranford. By Mrs. Gaskell. 

The History of the Decline and Fall of 
THE Roman Empire. By Edward Gibbon. 
In 7 double volumes. 

The Text and Notes have been revised by 
J. B. Bury, Litt.D., but the Appendices of 
the more expensive edition arc not given. 
IThe Vicar of Wakefield. By Oliver 
Goldsmith. 

The Poems andPlays of Oliver Goldsmith. 
The Works of Ben ^onson. 

Vol. i.~The Case is Altered. Every Man 
in His Humour. Every Man out of His 
Humour. 

Vol. II. —Cynthia's Revels ; The Poetaster. 
The text has been collated by H. C. Hart. 
The Poems of John Keats. Double volume. 
The Text has been collated by E. de 
Sclincourt. 

On the Imitation of Christ. By Thomas 
h Kempis. 

The translation is by C. Bigg, DD., 
Canon of Christ Church. 

A Serious Call to a Devout and Holy 
Life. By William Law. 

The Poems op John Milton. In s volumes 
Vol. I.— Paradise Lost. 

The Prose Works of John Milton. 

Vol. I.— Eikonoklastes and The Tenure of 
Kings and Magistrates. 

Select Works of Sir Thomas More. 

Vol. I. — ^Utopia and Poems. 

The Republic of Plato. Translated by 


Sydenham and Taylor. Double Voltmt* 
The translation hat been revised by 
W. H. D. Rouse. 

The Little Flowers of St. Francis. 

Translated by W. Heywood. 

The Works of William Shakespeare. In 
ro volumes. 

Vol. I.— The Tempest ; The Two Gentlemen 
of Verona ; The Merry Wives of Windsor ; 
Measure for Measure; The Comedy ot 
Errors. 

Vol. ii.— Much Ado About Nothing ; Love's 
Labour’s Lost; A Midsummer Night’s 
Dream ; The Merchant of Venice ; As You 
Like It. 

Vol. III.— The Taming of the Shrew ; All 's 
Wellthat Ends Well; Twelfth Night ; The 
Winter’s Tale. 

Vol. IV. — The Life and Death of King John ; 
The Tragedy of King Richard the Second ; 
The First Part of King Henry iv. ; The 
Second Part of King Henry iv. 

Vol. V.— The Life of King Henry v. ; The 
First Part of King Henry vi. ; The Second 
Part of King Henry vi. 

Vol. VI.— The Third Part of King Henry 
VI.; The Tragedy of King Richard iii.; 
The Famous History of the Life of King 
Henry viii. 

The Poems of.Percy Btsshb Shelley. In 4 
volumes. 

Vol, I.— Alastor ; The Daemon of the World ; 

The Revolt of Islam, etc. 

The Text has been revised by C. D. Locock. 
The Life ok Nelson. By Robert Southey. 
The Natural History and Antiquities of 
Selborne. By Gilbert White. 


Textbooks of Technology 

Edited byG. F. GOODCHILD, M.A., RSc.,andG. R. MILLS, M.A. 
Fully Illustrated. 


How TO Make a Dress. By J. A. E. Wood. 

Fourth Edition. Cr. 8vo. is. 6d. 
Carpentry and Joinery. By F. C. Webber. 

Ftytk Edition, Cr. 8vo. 3s. td 
Millinery, Theoretical and Practical. 
By Clare Hill. Third Edition. Cr. Zvo. 
ar. 

An Introduction to the Study of Tex- 
tile Design. By Aldred F. Barker. Deviy 
8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Builders' Quantities. By H. C. Grubb. 
Cr. Bvo» 4^. 6d. 

R4pooss6 Metal Work. By A. C. Horth. 
Cr, Bvo, 2s. 6d, 


Electric Light and Power: An Intro- 
duction to the Study of Electrical Engineer- 
ing. By E. E. Brooks, B.Sc. (Lond.). 
Second Master and Instructor of Physics 
and Electrical Engineering, Leicester 
Technical School, and W. H. N. James, 
A.R.CS., A.I.E.E., Assistant Instructor 
of Electrical Engineering, Manchester 
Municipal Technical School. Cr. Bvo, ^^s. 6d. 

Engineering Workshop Practice, By 
C. C. Allen, Lecturer on Engineering, 
Municipal Technical Institute, ^vestry. 
With many Diagrams. Cr. 8%fO. ar. 


Handbooks of Theology 

Edited by R. L. OTTLEY, D.D., Professor of Pastoral Theology at Oxford, 
and Canon of Christ Church, Oxford. 

The scries is intended, in part, to furnish the clergy and teachers or students of 
Theology with trustworthy Textbooks, adequately representing the present position 
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of the questions dealt with ; in part, to make accessible to the reading public ati 
accurate and concise statement of facts and principles in all questions bearing on 
Theology and Religion. 


The XXXIX. Articles op the Church of 
Englamo. Edited by E. C, S. Gibson, 
D.D. Fifth and Cheaper Editien in one 
Volume* Demy Zvo* t 2 S, 6d, 

Ah Introduction to the History of 
Religion. By F. B. Jevons. M.A., 
Litt.D. Third Edition. DetnyZvo. zos^td. 
The Doctrine of the Incarnation. By R. 
L. Ottley, D.D. Second and Cheaper 
Edition. Demy %vo. 12 s. 6d. 


An Introduction to the History op the 
Creeds. By A. £. Bum, *D.D Demy 
Zvo. los. 6d. 

The Philosophy of Religion in England 
AND America. By Alfred Caldecott, D.D. 
Demy Zvo. 10 s. 6d. 

A History of Early Christian Doctrine. 
By J. F. Bethune- Baker, M. A. 'Demy Zvo* 
los. 6d. 


The Westminster Oommentaxies 


General Editor, WALTER LOCK, D.D., Warden of Keble College, 

Dean Ireland’s Professor of Exegesis m the University of Oxford. 

The object of each commentary is primarily exegetical, to interpret the author’s 
meaning to the present generation. The editors will not deal, except verysubor- 
dinately, with questions of textual criticism or philology ; but, taking the English 
text in the Revised Version as their basis, they will try to combine a hearty accept- 
ance of critical principles with loyalty to the Catholic Faith. 


The Book op Genesis. Edited with Intro- 
duction and Notes by S. R. Driver, D.D. 
Ftfth Edition Demy Zvo. tos. 6d. 

The Book op Job. Edited by E. C. S. Gibson, 
D.D, Second Edition, Demy Zvo. 6j. 
The Acts op the Apostles. Edited by R. 
B. Rackham, M.A. Demy Zvo. Third 
Edition, los. Zd. 


The First Epistle of Paul the Apostle 
to the Corinthians. Edited by H. L. 
Goudge, M.A. Demy Zvo. 6s. 

The Epistle of St. James. Edited with In- 
troduction and Notes by R, J. Knowling, 
D.D. Demy Zvo. 6^. 

The Book of Ezekiel, Edited H. A. Red- 
path, M.A., D.Litt. Demy Zvo. xm. 6d. 


Part II. 


Adderley (Hon. and Rev. James), Author 
of ‘Stephen Remarx.' BEHOLD THE 
DAYS COME. Cr. Zvo. 2 s. 6d. 
Albanesl (E. Marla). SUSANNAH AND 
ONE OTHER. Fourth Edition. Cr. 
Zvo. 6s. 

THE BLUNDER OF AN INNOCENT. 

Second Edition. Cr, Zvo. 6s. 
CAPRICIOUS CAROLINE. Second Edi- 
tion. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

LOVE AND LOUISA Second Edition. 
Cr. Zvo, 6s, 

PETER, A PARASITE. Cr.Zvo. 6s. 

THE BROWN EYES OF MARY. Third 
Edition. Cr. Zvo, 6s. 

I KNOW A MAIDEN, Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
Anstey (P.*). Author of ‘Vice Versd.’ A 
BAYARD FROM BENGAL. Illustrated 
^ Bernard Partridge. Third Edition, 
Cr. %vo* jf . 6d, 

Bofot (Richard). A ROMAN MYSTERY. 

Third Edition, Cr, Zvo. 6s. 

THE PASSPORT. Fourth Ed. Cr.Zvo. 6s. 
TEMPTATION. Cr.^o. 6s. 

CASTING OF NETS. Edition. Cr. 
hm. 6e. 
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DONNA DIANA. Edition. Cr. 

Zvo. 6s. 

LOVE'S PROXY. Edition, Cr. Zvo, 
6s. 

Barlng-Qould (S.). ARMINELL. Fifth 
Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6^. 

URITH. Fifth Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6a 
IN THE ROAR OF THE SEA Seventh 
Edition. Cr. 6s, 

CHEAP JACK ZITA. Fourth Edition. 
Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

MARGERY OF QUETHER. Third 
Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

THE QUEEN OF LOVE. Fifth Edition. 
Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

JACQUETTA. Third Edition, Cr.Zvo. 6s* 
KITTY ALONE. Fifth Edition. Cr.Zvo. 6s. 
NOEMI. Illustrated. Fourth Edition. Cr. 
Zvo. 6s. 

THE BROOM-SQUIRE. Illustrated. 

Fifth Edition, Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
DARTMOOR IDYLLS. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

THE PENNYCOMEQUICKS. Third 
Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

GUAVAS THE TINNER. Illustrated. 
Second Edition, Cr. Zvo, 6s. 
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BLADYS OF THE STEWPONEY. Illus- 
trated. Stcond Edition, Cr, 8vo. 6s, 
PABO THE PRIEST. Cr. 8vo. 6s, 
WINEFRED. Illustrated. Second Edition. 
Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

ROYAL GEORGIE. Illustrated. Cr. Svo. 6s. 
MISS QUILLET. Illustrated. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
CHRIS OF ALL SORTS. Cr.ivo 6s. 

IN DEWISLAND. Second Edition. Cr. 
Btto. 6s. 

LITTLE TUTENNY. A New Edition. 6d. 

See also Shilling Novels. 

Barnett (Bdith A.). A WILDERNESS 
WINNER. Cr.Bvo. 6s. 

Barr (James). LAUGHING THROUGH 
A WILDERNESS. Cr.Bvo. 6s. 

Barr (Robert). IN THE MIDST OF 
ALARMS. TAird Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
THE STRONG ARM. Second Edition. 

THE MUTABLE MANY. Third Edition. 

THE COUNTESS TEKLA. Third Edition. 
Cr, Bvo. 6s. 

THE LADY ELECTRA. Second Edition. 

THE TEMPESTUOUS PETTICOAT. 
Illustrated. Third Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
See also Shilling Novels and S. Crane. 
Befbie (Harold). THE ADVENTURES 
OF SIR JOHN SPARROW. Cr. Bvo 6s. 
Belloc(Hllalre). EMMANUEL BURDEN, 
MERCHANT. With 36 Illustrations by 
G. K. Chesterton. Second Edition. 
Cr, Bvo, 6s. 

Benson (B. P.) DODO. Fourth Edition. 
Cr. 8tv. 6s. 

THE CAPSINA. Second Edition Cr. Bvo. 
6s. 

See also Shilling Novels. 

Benson (Margaret). SUBJECT TO 
VANITY. Cr.Bvo. y. 6d. 

Bretherton (Ralph). THE MILL. Cr. 
Bvo. 6s. 

Burton (J. Bloundelle). THE FATE 
OF VALSEC. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

A BRANDED NAME. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

See also Shilling Novels. 

Capea (Bernard), Author of ‘The Lake of 
Winc.‘ THE EXTRAORDINARY CON* 
FESSIONSOFDIANAPLEASE. Third 
Edition, Cr. Bvo, 6s. 

A JAY OF ITALY. Fourth Ed. Cr.Bvo. 6s. 
LCDAVES AND FISHES. Second Edition. 
Cr, Bvo, 65. 

A ROGUE'S TRAGEDY. Second Edition. 
Cr, Bvo, 6s, 

Charlton (Randall). MAVE. Second Edi- 
tion, Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

Cheaaqr(Weatherby). THE TRAGEDY 
OF TM GREAT EMERALD. Cr. 
Bvo, 6r. 

the MYSTERY OF A BUNGALOW. 
Second Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

See also Shilling Novels. 

CorelU (Marie). A ROMANCE OF TWO 
WORLDS Twenty-Seventh Edition, Cr, 
Bvo, 6r. 


VENDET'fA. Twenty-Fourth Edition, Cr, 
Bvo, 6r. 

THELMA. Thirty-FiHh Edition, Cr. Bvo, 

ARDATH : THE STORY OF A DEAD 
SELF. Seventeenth Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

THE SOUL OF LILITH. Fourteenth Edi- 
tion. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

WORMWOOD. Fifteenth Ed. Cr.Bvo. 6s. 

BARABBAS: A DREAM OF THE 
WORLD’S TRAGEDY. Foriy-Jirst Edi- 
tion, Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

THE SORROWS OF SATAN. Fifty-first 
Edition. Cr Bvo, 6s. 

THE MASTER CHRISTIAN. Tenth 
Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6j. 

TEMPORAL POWER: A STUDY IN 
SUPREMACY. 150/A Thousand. Cr. 
Bvo. 6s. 

GOD’S GOOD MAN : A SIMPLE LOVE 
STORY. Eleventh Edition. Cr. Bvo, &r. 

THE MIGHTY ATOM. Twenty-sixth Edi- 
tion. Cr. Bvo. 6r. 

BOY: a Sketch. Ninth Edition, Cr.Bvo, 65, 

CAMEOS Twelfth Edition. Cr. Bvo, 6r. 

JANE. A New Edition. Cr.Bvo. 6s. 

Cotes (Mrs. Everard). See Sara Jeannette 
Duncan. 

Cotterell (Constance). THE VIRGIN 
AND THE SCALES. Illustrated. Second 
Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

Crane (Stephen) and Barr (Robert). 
THE O’RUDDY. CrBvo 6s. 

Crockett (S. R.), Author of 'The Raiders,’ 
etc. LOCHINVAR. Illustrated. Third 
Edition, Cr, Bvo, 6s. 

THE STANDARD BEARER. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

Croker (B. M.). THE OLD CANTON- 
MENT. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

JOHANNA. Second Edition, Cr.Bvo. 6s. 

THE HAPPY VALLEY. Third Edition, 
Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

A NINE DAYS’ WONDER. Third 
Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

PEGGY OF THE BARTONS. Sixth 
Edition. Cr, Bvo. 6s. 

ANGEL. Fourth Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

A STATE SECRET. Third Edition. Cr. 
Bvo. 3r. 6d. 

Crosbie(Mary). DISCIPLES. Cr.Bvo. 6s. 

Dawson (A. J). DANIEL WHYTE. 
Cr. Bvo. y. 6d. 

Deane (Mary). THE OTHER PAWN. 

Cr. Bvo. 

Doyle (A. Conan), Author of ‘Sherlock 
Holmes,’ ‘The White Company,’ etc. 
ROUND THE RED LAMP. Tenth 
Edition, Cr. Bvo. 6r. 

Duncan (Sara Jeannette) (Mrs. Everard 
Cotes). THOSE DELIGHTFUL 
AMERICANS. Illustrated. ThirdEdtHon. 
Cr. Bvo. 6s. See also Shilling Novels. 

Pindlater(J. H.). THE GREEN CRAVES 
OF BALGOWRIE. Edition, 

Cr, Bvo, 6s, 

THE LADDER TO THE STARS. Second 
Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

See also Shilling Novels. 
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Pindtetor (Mary). A NARROW WAY. 

Third Edition^ Cr. 8 w.» 6 x. 

THE ROSE OF JOY. Third Editicn, 

A BLIND BIRD’S NEST. With 8 Illus. 
trations. Cr. Zve. 6f. 

Se« also Shilling Novels. 

Fitzpatrick (K.) THE WEANS AT 
ROWALLAN. Illustrated. Second Edi- 
tioH» Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

Pitzstapban (Qarald). MORE KIN 
THAN KIND. Cn Bvo. 6s. 

Francis (M. E.). STEPPING WEST- 
WARD. Cr. Bzfo. 6s, 

Fraser (Mrs. Hugh), Authof of ‘ The Stolen 
Emperor.' THE SLAKING OF THE 
SWORD. Cr.Bvo. 6s. 

IN THE SHADOW OF THE LORD. 

Second Edition. Crown Bvo, 6s, 

Pttllar- Maitland (Ella), Author of ' The 
DayBookofBethiaHardacre.' BLANCHE 
ESmEAD. Second Edition, Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
dates (Eleanor), Author of * The Biog;raphy 
of a Prairie Girl.’ THE PLOW-WOMAN. 
Cr. Zvo, 6s. 

Gerard (Dorothea), Author of * Lady Baby.’ 
THE CONQUEST OF LONDON. 
Second Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

HOLY MATRIMONY. Second Edition. 
Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

MADE OF MONEY Cf. 8w. 6s. 

THE BRIDGE OF LIFE. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
THt IMPROBABLE IDYL. Third 
EMUon, Cr, Zvo. 6s. 

See also Shilling: Novels. 

Gissing (George), Author of * Demos/ * In 
the Year of Jubilee/ etc. THE TOWN 
TRAVELLER. Second Ed, Cr. Zvo, 6s. 
THE CROWN OF LIFE. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
Gleig (Charles). BUNTER’S CRUISE. 

Illustrated. Cr. Zvo. ss. 6d. 

Hamilton (M.), Author of ‘Cut Laurels.’ 

THE FIRST CLAIM, Cr. Zvo. 6s 
Harraden (Beatrice). IN VARYING 
MOODS. Fourteenth Edition, Cr.Zvo. 6s. 
HILDA STRAFFORD and THE REMIT* 
TANCE MAN. Twelfth Edition. Cr. 
Zvo. 6s. 

THE SCHOLAR’S DAUGHTER. Fourth 
Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s, 

Harrod (F.) (Prances Forbes Robertson). 

THE TAMING OF THE BRUTE. Cr. 
Zvo. 6s. 

Herbertson (Agnes G.). PATIENCE 
DEAN. Cr Zvo. 6s. 

HlchensXRobert). THE PROPHET OF 
BERKELEY SQUARE. Second Edition. 
Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

TONGUES OP CONSCIENCE. Second 
J^tiion, Cr. Zvo. 6s, 

FELIX. F^h Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

THE woman with THE FAN. Sixth 
Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

BYEWAYS. Cr.Zvo. 6s. 

THE GARDEN OF ALLAH. Fourteenth . 
Edition. Cr, Zvo, 65, 

THE BLACK SPANIEL. Cr. Zvo, 6s. 1 


THE CALL OF THE BLOOD. Seventh 
Edition. Cr, Zvo. 6s. 

Hobbes (John Oliver), Author of ‘ Robert 
Orange.’ THE SERIOUS WOOING. 
Cr, Zvo, 6s. 

Hope (Anthony). THE GOD IN THE 
CAR. Tenth Edition, Cr. Zvo, 6s. 

A CHANGE OF AIR. Sixth Edition, 
Cr. Zvo, 6s. 

A MAN OF MARK. Fifth Ed. Cr.Zvo. 6s. 
THE CHRONICLES OF COUNT AN- 
TON 10 , Sixth Edition. Cr.Zvo. 6s. 
PHROSO. Illustrated by H. 'R. Milla*. 

Sixth Edition. Cr, Zvo, 6s, 

SIMON DALE. Illustrated. Seventh Edition. 
Cr. Zvo. 6^, 

THE KING'S MIRROR. Fourth Edition. 
Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

QUISANTE. Fourth Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s, 
THE DOLLY DIALOGUES Cr. Zvo. 6s, 
A SERVANT OF THE PUBLIC Illus- 
trated. Fourth Edition. Cr. Zvo, 6s, 
Hope (Graham), Author of ‘ A Cardinal and 
his Conscience/ etc., etc. THE LADY 
OF LYTE. Second Edition. C*-.Zvo. 6s. 
Hough (Emerson). THE MISSISSIPPI 
BUBBLE. Illustrated. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
Housman (Clemence). THE LIFE OF 
SIRAGLOVALEDEGALIS. Cr. Zr^o. 6s, 
Hyne (C. J. Cutcllffe), Author of ' (^ptain 
Kettle.’ MR. HORROCKS, PURSER. 
Third Edition, Cr. Zvo, 6s. 

PRINCE RUPERT, THE BUCCANEER. 

Illustrated. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

Jacobs (W, W.). , MANY CARGOES. 

Twenty-Ninth Edition. Cr. Zvo. y, 6d. 
SEA URCHINS. Twelfth Edition.. Cr 
Zvo $s. 6d. 

A MASTER OP CRAFT Illustrated. 

Seventh Edition. Cr. Zvo, 31. 6d. 

LIGHT FREIGHTS. Illustrated. Sixth 
Edition. Cr, Zvo. 3jr. 6d. 

THE SKIPPER’S WOOING. Eighth Edi. 

tion. Cr. Zvo. y. 6d. 

DIALSTONE LANE. Illustrated. Seventh 
Edition, Cr. Zr>o. 3J. 6d. 

ODD CRAFT. Illustrated. Seventh Edu 


AT SUNWIcIf'PORT- Illustrated. 

Seventh Edition. Cr. Zvo. $s. 6d, 

James (Hen^). THE SOFT SIDE. Second 
Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

THE BETTER SORT. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

THE AMBASSADORS. Second Edition. 
Cr. Zvo. 6r. 

THE GOLDEN BOWL. Third Edition, 
Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

Keays (H. A. Mitchell). HE THAT 
EATETH BREAD WITH ME. Cr. 

Kester {vaughan). THE FORTUNES 
OF THE LANDRAYS. Cr. Zvo, 6s, 
Lawless (Hon. Bmlly). WITH ESSEX 
IN IRELAND. Cr, Zvo. 6s, 

See also Shilling Novels. 

Le ^enx (W.). THE HUNCHBACK OF 
\^STMINSTER. Third Edition. Cr, 
^0, 6s. 
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THE CLOSED BOOK. Third EdiHm. 
Cr, 6s. 

THE VALLEY OF THE SHADOW. 

Illustrated. Third Edition. Cr. 8vo, 6s. 
BEHIND THE THRONE. Third Edition. 
Cr, Bvo. 6x, 

Uvett-Yeats (S.). ORRAIN. Stcond 
Edition, Cr. 6s, 

London (JackX Author of ' The Call of the 
Wild,* ‘The Sea Wolf,’ etc. WHITE 
FANG. Cr, Bvo, 6s. 

Lucas (B. V.X LISTENER’S LURE ; An 
Oblique Narration. Crown Bvo. Fourth 
Edition, Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

Lyall (Edna). DERRICK VAUGHAN. 
NOVELIST. n.2nd Thousand. Cr. Bvo. 
2S. 6d. 

M’Carthy (Justin H.), Author of ‘ If I were 
King.’ THE LADY OF LOYALTY 
HOUSE. Illustrated. Third Edition. Cr. 
Bvo. 6s. 

THE DRYAD. Second Edition. Cr.Bvo. 6s. 
Macdonald (Ronald). THE SEA MAID. 

Second Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6x. 

A HUMAN TRINITY. Cr. Bvo. 6ss 
Macnaughtan (S.). THE FORTUNE OF I 
CHRISTINA MACNAB. Third Edition. 

Malet(Luca»). COLONEL ENDERBY’S 
WIFE. Fourth Edition. Cr 87^0. 6f. 

A COUNSEL OF PERFECTION New 
Edition. Cr, Bvo. 6s. 

THE WAGES OF SIN. Fifteenth Edition. 
Cr, Bvo. 6s. 

THE CARISSIMA. Fourth Edition. Cr, 
B(vo, 6s. 

THE GATELESS BARRIER. Fourth Edi- 
tion, Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

THE HISTORY OF SIR RICHARD 
CALM AD Y. Seventh Edition. Cr.Bvo. 6s. 
See also Books for Boys and Girls. 
Mann(Mrf.M.B.). OLIVIA’S SUMMER. 

Second Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

A LOST ESTATE. A New Edition. 

THE PARISH OF HILBY. A New Edition. 

THE PARISH NURSE. FouHh Edition. 
Cr. Bvo, 6s, 

GRAN’MA’S JANE. Cr.Bvo. 6s. 

MRS. PETER HOWARD. Cr.Bvo. 6s. 

A WINTER’S TALE. A New Edition. 

ONE ANOTHER’S BURDENS. A New 
Edition, Cr, Bvo. 6s. 

ROSE AT HONEYPOT. Third Ed. Cr. 

Bvo. 6s, See also Books for Boys and Girls. 
THE MEMORIES OF RONALD LOVE. 
Cr, Bvo, 6s, 

THE EGLAMORE PORTRAITS. Third 
Edition. Cr, Bvo, 6s. 

Marriott (Charlaa), Author of * The 
Column.' GENEvRA. Second Edition, 
Cr, 8 sw. 6s, 

Marsh (Richard). THE TWICKENHAM 
PEERAGE. Second Edition, Cr.Bvo, 6s. 
THE MARQUIS OF PUTNEY. Second 
Edition, Cr, Bvo. 6s. 


A DUEL. CijBvo, 6s, 

IN THE SERVICE OF LOVE. Third 
Edition. Cr. 6s. 

See also Shilling Novels. 

Mason (A. B. W.), Author of * The Four 
Feathers,’ etc. CLEMENTINA. Ulus- 
trated. Second Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
Mathers (Helen), Author of ‘ Cornin' thro’ 
the Rye.’ HONEY. Fourth Edition, 
Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

GRIFF OF GRIFFITHSCOURT. Cr. Bvo. 

6 s. 

THE FERRYMAN. Second Edition. Cr. 
Bvo. 6s. 

TALLY-HO 1 Fourth Edition. Cr. Bvo, 6s, 
Maxwell (W. B.), Author of ‘The Ragged 
Messenger,’ VIVIEN, Eighth Edition. 
Cr. Bvo. 6s, 

THE RAGGED MESSENGER. Third 
Edition. Cr, Bvo. 6 j. 

FABULOUS FANCIES. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

THE GUARDED FLAME. Seventh Edi- 
tion. Cr. Bvo. 65, 

THE COUNTESS OF MAYBURY. A 
New Edition. Cr, Bvo. 6s. 

ODD LENGTHS. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

Meade (L. T.). DRIFT. Second Edition. 
Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

RESURGAM. Cr.Bvo. 6s. 

VICTORY. Cr.Bvo. 6s. 

See also Books for Boys and Girls. 

Melton (R.X CAESAR’S WIFE. Second 
Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

Meredith (Ellis). HEART OF, MY 
HEART. Cr.Bvo. 6s. ^ 

Miller (Esther). LIVING LIES. Cr. 


\ ‘Miss Molly* (The Author oO- THE 
I GREAT RECONCILER. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
MitfordjBertram). THE SIGN OF THE 
SPIDER. Illustrated. Sixth Edition, 
Cr. Bvo, 7S. 6d, 

IN THE WHIRL OF THE RISING. 

Third Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

THE RED DERELICT. Second Edition. 
Cr, Bvo, 6s. 

Montresor (F, P,), Author of ‘Into the 
Highways and Hedges.’ THE ALIEN. 
Third Edition, Cr. Bvo. 6 j. 

Morrison (Arthur). TALES OF MEAN 
STREETS. Seventh Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
A CHILD OF THE JAGO Fifth Edition. 

TO LONDON TOWN. Second Edition. 
Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

CUNNING MURRELL. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
THE HOLE IN THE WALL. Fourth Edi- 
tion. Cr, Bvo, 6 f. 

DIVERS VANITIES. Cr.Bvo. or. 
NosbitTe.). (Mrs. £. Bland). THE RED 
HOUSE. Illustrated. Fourth Edition. 
Cr. Bw, 6s. 


bee also Shilling Novels. 

Norris (W, E.J, Au.hor of ‘Major Jim.* 
HARRY AND URSULA. Cr. Bvo. 6i. 
OUlvant (Alfred). OWD BOB, THE 
GREY DOG OF KENMUIR. Ninth 
Edition. Cr. Bvo, 6s, 
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Omnheim (Q. Phillips), f MASTER OF 
MEN. Fourth Edittom Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
OzenlHllll (John)» Author of *Barbe of 
Grand Bayou.’ A WEAVER OF WEBS. 
Second Edtiicn. Cr. Zvo. 6s. • 

THE GATE OF THE DESERT. Fourth 
Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

PROFIT AND LOSS. With a Frontispiece 
in photogravure by Harold Copping. 
Fourth Edition, Cr, Zvo. 6s. 

THE LONG ROAD. With a Frontispiece 
by Haxold Copping. Cr. Zvo, 6s. 

Pain mairy). LINDLEY KAYS. Third 
Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

Parker (Gilbert). PIERRE 'AND HIS 
PEOPLE. Sixth Edition, Cr. Zvo. 6 j. 
MRS. FALCHION. Fifth Edition, Cr.Zvo, 

THE translation OF A SAVAGE. 

Third Edition. Cr, Zvo. 6s. 

THE TRAIL, OF THE SWORD. HIus* 
‘trated. Ninth Edition. Cr. 8m 6s. 
WHEN VALMOND CAME TO PONTIAC : 
The' Story of a Lost Napoleon. Fifth 
Edition. Cr. Zvo. dr. 

AN ADVENTURER OF THE NORTH 
The Last Adventures of ‘ Pretty Pierre ' 
Third Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

THE SEATS OF THE MIGHTY, lilus- 
trated. Fourteenth Edition. Cr. 8m 6s. 
THE BATTLE OF THE STRONG: a 
Romance of Two Kingdoms. Illustrated. 
Fifth Edition, Cr. Zvo. 6s, 

THE POMP OF THE LAVILETTES. 

Second Edition. Cr. Zvo. y. 6d, 
Pemberton (Max). THE FOOTSTEPS 
OF A THRONE. Illustrated. Third 
Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

I CROWN THEE KING. With Illustra- 
tions by Frank Dadd and A. Forrestier. 
Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

Phlllpotts (Eden). LYING PROPHETS. 

Third Edition. Cr.Zvo. 6 j. 

CHILDREN OF THE MIST, Fifth Edi- 
tion. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

THE HUMAN BOY. With a Frontispiece. 

Fourth Edition Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

SONS OF THE MORNING. Second 
Edition. Cr. 8m 6s. 

THE RIVER. 7 ktrd Edition. Cr.Zvo. 6s. 
THE AMERICAN PRISONER. Fourth 
Edition. Cr. Bm dr. 

THE SECRET WOMAN. Fourth Edition. 
Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

KNOCK AT A VENTURE. With a Frontis* 
piece. Third Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

THE PORTREEVE. Fourth Edition. Cr. 

THE POACHER’S WIFE. Second Edition. 
Cr. Zvo. 6s. ^ 

See also Shilling Novels 

Ptofcthall (Mannadtike). SAfD THE 
FISHERMAN. Fifth Edition. Cr.Zvo. 
6s. 

BRENDLE. Second Edition, Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
THE HOUSE OF ISLAM. Third Edi- 
tion. Cr, Zvo, 6s. 


•Q/ Author of *Dead Man’s Rock.* THE 
WHITE WOLF. Second Edition. Cr. 
Zvo. 6s. 

THE MAYOR OF TROY. Fourth Edition. 
Cr. Zvo. 6 a 

MERRY GARDEN AND OTHER 
STORIES. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

Raweon (Maud Stepney), Author of *A 
Lady of the Regency.' 'The Labourer's 
Comedy,’ etc. THE ENCHANTED 
GARDEN. Cr.Zvo. 6s. 

Rhys (Grace). THE WOOING OF 
SHEILA. Second Edition. Cr.Zvo, 6s. 
Ridge (W. Pett). LOST PROPERTY. 

Second Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

ERB. Second Edition. Cr. 8m 6s. 

A SON OF THE STATE. Second Edition. 
Cy, Zvo. y. 6d. 

A BREAKER OF LAWS. A New Edition. 
Cr. Zvo. y. 6d. 

MRS. GALER’S BUSINESS. Illustrated. 

Second Edition. Cr. Zvo. dr. 
SECRETARY TO BAYNE, M.P. Cr. Zvo. 
y. 6d. 

THE WICKHAMSES. Fourth Edition. 
Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

Roberts (C. 0. D.). THE HEART OF 
THE ANCIENT WOOD. Cr. 8m 

35. 6d. 

Russell (W. Clark). MY DANISH 
SWEETHEART. Illustrated. Fifth 
Edition. Cr. 8w. 6r. 

HIS ISLAND PRINCESS. Illustrated. 

Second Edition. Cr, 6vo 6s. 
ABANDONED Second Edition. Cr. Bm dr. 

See also Books for Boys and Girls. 
Sergeant (Adeline). BARBARA’S 
MONEY. Cr 8m dr. 

THE PROGRESS OF RACHAEL. Cr. 
Zvo. 6r. 

THE MYSTERY OF THE MOAT. Second 
Edition Cr Zvo. 6s, 

THE COMING OF THE RANDOLPHS. 
Cr. Zvo. dr. 

See also Shilling Novels. 

Shannon. (W.F.) THE MESS DECK. 
Cr. Zvo. 35. 6d, 

See also Shilling Novels. 
ShelleyCBertha). ENDERBY. Cr.Zvo. 6s. 
Sidgwick (Mrs. Alfred), Author of ‘Cyn- 
thia’s Way.’ THE KINSMAN. With 8 
Illustrations by C. E, Brock. Cr. Zvo, 6s. 
Sonnichsen (Albert). DEEP-SEA VAGA- 
BONDS. Cr. 8m 6r. 

Sunbury (George). THE HA’PENNY 
MILLIONAIRE. Cr. 8m 35. W. 
Thompson (Vance). SPINNERS OF 
LIFE. Cr. 8m dr. 

Urquhart (M.), A TRAGEDY IN COM- 
MONPLACE. Second Ed. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
Waioeman (Paul). THE SONG OF THE 
FOREST. Cr. 8m 6r. 

A HEROINE FROM FINLAND. Cr. 
Zvo. 6s. 

See also Shilling Novels. 

Waltz (E.C.). THE ANCIENT LAND- 
MARK : A Kentucky Romance. Cr. Zvo. 
6s. 
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Wfltson (H. B. Marriott). ALARUMS 
and excursions. Cr. 8m 6s. 

CAPTAIN FORTUNE. Third Eaiitms. 

TwfsTED EGLANTINE. With 8 Ulus- 
trations by Frank Craig. Third Edtti^. 
Cr. ^ 0 . 6s. 

THE HIGH TOBY. With a Frontispiece. 

Third Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

A MIDSUMMER DAYS DREAM. CK 
Bvo. 6s. 

Sec also Shilling Novels. 

Wells (H. G.). THE SEA LADY. Cr. 
Bvo. 6s. 

Weymao(Stadley)t Author of * A Gentleman 
of France.’ UNDER THE RED ROBE 
With Illustrations by R. C. Woodville. 
Tiientieth Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

White (Stewart E.)i Author of ‘ The Blazed 
TraiO CONJUROR’S HOUSE. A 
Romance of the Free Trail. Second Edition. 
Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

White (Percy). THE SYSTEM. Third 
Edition. Cr. 8m 6$. 

THE PATIENT MAN. Second Edition. 
Cr. Bvo. 6x 

WIlHams (Margery). THE BAR. Cr. 

Bvo. 6f. 


WiUiamlon (Mrai C. N.), iuthor of < The 
Barnstormers.* THE ADVENTURE 
OF PRINCESS SYLVIA. Seamd Edi* 
tion. Cr. 8»tf. 7S. 6d. 

THE WOMAN WHO DARED. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
THE 3EA COULD TELL. Second Edition. 

THE CASTLE OF THE SHADOWS. 

Third Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s» 

PAPA. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

Wllliaitiioii (C. N. aii4 A. M.). THE 

LIGHTNING CONDUCTOR r Baiaf the 
Romance of a Motor Car. Illustrated. 
Fifteenth Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

THE PRINCESS PASSES. Illustrated. 

Seventh Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

MY FRIEND THE CHAUFFEUR. With 
i6 Illustrations. , Eighth Edition, Cr, 
Bvo. 6s. 

THE CAR OF DESTINY AND ITS 
ERRAND IN SPAIN. Third Edition. 
Illustrated. * 

LADY BETTY ACROSS THE WATER. 

Sixth Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

Wyllarde (Dolf)* Author of * Uriah the 
Hittite.* THE PATHWAY OF THE 
PIONEER (Nous Autres). Fourth 
Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 


Methuen’s Shilling Novels 

Cr. %vo, Clothy is. net. 


Author of ‘Misa Molly.* THE GREAT 
RECONCILER. 

Balfour (Andrew). VENGEANCE IS 
MINE. 

TO ARMS. 

Baring-Qould(S.). MRS. CURGENVEN 
OF CURGENVEN. 

DOMITIA. 

THE FROBISHERS. 

CHRIS OF ALL SORTS. 

DARTMOOR IDYLLS. 

Barlow (Jane), Author of ‘Irish Idylls.’ 
FROM THE EAST UNTO THE 
WEST 

A CREEL OF IRISH STORIES. 

THE FOUNDING OF FORTUNES. 

THE LAND OF THE SHAMROCK. 

Barr (Robert). THE VICTORS, 

Bartram (George). THIRTEEN EVEN- 
INGS. 

Benson (B. P.), Author of ‘Dodo.* THE 
CAPSINA. 

Bowles (0. Stewart). A STRETCH OFF 
THE LAND. 


THE POET’S CHILD. 

Bullock (Shan F.). THE BARRYS. 

THE CHARMER. 
the SQUIREEN. 
the red LEAGUERS. 

Burton (J. Bloundelle). ACROSS TH£ 

^ SALT SEAS. 

the CLASH OF ARMS. 

JENOUNCED. 

FORTUNE’S MY FOE. 

A branded NAME. 


Capes (Bernard). AT A WINTER’S 
FIRE. 

Chesney (Weathcrby). THE BAPTIST 
RING. 

THE BRANDED PRINCE. 

THE FOUNDERED GALLEON. 

JOHN TOPP. 

THE MYSTERY OF A BUNGALOW. 

Clifford (Mrs. W. K.). A FLASH OF 
SUMMER. 

Cobb, Thomas. A CHANGE OF FACE. 

Collingwood (Harry). THE DOCTOR 
OF THE ‘JULIET.’ 

Cornford (L. Cope). SONS OF ADVER- 
SITY. 

Cotterell (Constance). THE VIRGIN 
AND THE SCALES. 

Crane (Stephen). WOUNDS IN THE 
RAIN. 

Denny (C. E.). THE ROMANCE OF 
UPFOLD MANOR. 

Dickson (Harris). THE BLACK WOLF’S 
BREED. 

Dickinson (Evelyn). THE SIN OF 
ANGELS. 

^‘Duncan (Sara J.). THE POOL IN THE 
DESERT 

A VOYAGE OF CONSOLATION Ulus- 
trated. 

Embree (C. F.). A HEART OF FLAM E. 
lilustrsted. 

Fenn (G. Manville). AN ELECTRIC 
SPARK. 

A DOUBLE KNOT. 
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Plndlatar (Jane H.). AJ>AUGHT£R OF j .Neebit, B. (Mrs. Bland). THE LITER. 
STRIFE. ARY SENSE. 


PIndlater (Maiy). OVER THE HILLS. 

Pitzstephen (Q.). MORE RIN THAN 
KIND. 

Pletcher (J. S.). DAVID MARCH. 

LUCAN THE DREAM l?.R. 

POrrett (R. E.). THE SWORD OF 
AZRAEL. 

Francis (M. E.). MISS ERIN. 

Gallon (Tom). RICKERBY’S FOLLY, 

Gerard (Dorothea). THINGS THAT 
HAVE HAPPENED. 

THE CONQUEST OF LONDON. 

THE SUPREME CRIME. 

GlIchrlst(R. Murray). WILLOWBRAKE 

Glanville (Ernest). THE DESPATCH 
RIDER. 

THE LOST REGIMENT. 

THE KLOOF BRIDE. 

THE INCAS TREASURE. 

Gordon (Jullen). MRS. CLYDE. 

WORLD S PEOPLE. 

Goss (C. F.). THE REDEMPTION OF 
DAVID CORSON. 

Grn^^^. M'Queen). MY STEWARD- 

Hales (A. G.). JAIR THE APOSTATE. 

Hamilton (Lord Ernest). MARY KAMIL- 
TON. ^ 

Harrison (Mrs. Burton). A PRINCESS 
OF THE HILLS. Illustrated. 

Hooper(l.). THE SINGER OF MARLY 

Houah (Emerson). THE MISSISSIPPI 
BUBBLE. 

‘Iota* (Mrs. Caffyn). ANNE MAULE- 
VERER. 

Jepson (Edffar). THE KEEPERS OF 
THE PEOPLE. 

Kcary(C.F.). THE JOURNALIST. 

Kelly (Florence Finch). WITH HOOPS 
OF STEEL. 

Lanffbridffe (V.) and Bourne (C. H.). 

THE VALLEY OF INHERITANCE. 

Uwless (Hon. Emily). MAELCHO. 

Linden (Annie). A WOMAN OF SENTL 
MENT. 

Lorlmer (Norma). JOSIAH’S WIFE. 

Lush (Charles K.). THE AUTOCRATS. 

Macdonell (Anne). THE STORY OF 
TERESA 

Mawath (Harold). THE PUPPET 
CROWN. 

Maclcie (Pauline Bradford). THE VOICE 
IN THE DESERT. 

Marsh (Richard). THE SEEN AND 
THE UNSEEN. 

GARNERED. 

A METAMORPHOSIS. 

MARVELS AND MYSTERIES. 

BOTH SIDES OF THE VEIL. 

M^all (J. W.). THE CYNIC AND THE 
SfVREN. 

Meade (L. T.). RESURGAM. 

Monkheuse (Allan). LOVE IN A LIFE. 

Moore (Arthur). THE KNIGHT PUNC- 
TILIOUS. 


Norris (W. E.). AN OCTAVE. 
MATTHEW AUSTIN. 

THE DESPOTIC LADY. 

Ollphant (Mrs.). THE LADY’S WALK. 
SIR ROBERT’S FORTUNE- 
THE TWO MARY’S. 

Pendered (M. L.). AN ENGLISHMAN. 
Penny (Mrs. Prank). A MIXED MAR- 
AGk 

PhlllDOtts (Eden). THE STRIKING 
HOURS. 

FANCY FREE. 

Pryce (Richard). TIME AND THE 
WOMAN. 

Randall (John). AUNT BETHIA'S 
BUTTON 

Raymond (Walter). FORTUNE’S DAR- 
LING. 

Rayner (Olive Pratt). ROSALBA. 

Rhys (Grace). THE DIVERTED VIL- 
LAGE. 

RIckert (Edith). OUT OF THE CYPRESS 
SWAMP. 

Roberton(M. H.). A GALLANT QUAKER. 
RusselL (W. Clark). ABANDONED. 
Saunders (Marshall). ROSE A CHAR. 
LITTE. 

Sergeant (Adeline). ACCUSED AND 
ACCUSER. 

BARBARA’S MONEY. 

THE ENTHUSIAST. 

A GREAT LADY. 

THE LOVE THAT OVERCAME. 

THE MASTER OF BEECHWOOD. 
UNDER SUSPICION. 

THE YELLOW DIAMOND. 

THE MYSTERY OF THE MOAT. 

THE PROGRESS OF RACHAEL. 
Shannon (W. F.). JIM TWELVES. 
Stephens (R. N.). AN ENEMY OF THE 
KING. 

Strain (E. H.). ELMSLIE’SDRAG NET. 
Stringer (Arthur). THE SILVER POPPY. 
Stuart (Esmb). CHRISTALLA. 

A WOMAN OF FORTY. 

Sutherland (Duchess of). ONE HOUR 
AND THE NEXT. 

Swan (Annie). LOVE GROWN COLD. 
Swift (Beniamin). SORDON. 

SIREN CITY. 

TM^uwa^(Mrs. B. M.). THE ROYAL 

T^omgson^ance). SPINNERS OF 

Trafford-Taunton(Mrs.E.W.). SILENT 
DOMINION. 

Upward (AUen). ATHELSTANE FORD. 
Waineman (Paul). A HEROINE FROM 
FINLAND. 

BY A FINNISH LAKE. 

Watson (H. B. Marriott). THE SKIRTS 
OF HAPPY CHANCE. 

‘Zack.* TALESOFDUNSTABLEWEIR. 
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Books for Boys and Oirls 

Illustrated. Crown ^vo. y, 6d, 

The Getting Well of Dorothy. By Mrs, Syd Belton : Or, the Boy who would not go 
W. K. Clifford. Second Edition. to Sea. By G. Manvillc Fcnn. 

Only a Guard-Room Dog. By Edith E. The Red Grange. By Mrs. Molesworth. 

Cuthell. A Girl of the People. By L. T. Me«de. 

The Doctor of the Joliet. By Harry Second Edition. . 

Collin^ood * Hepsy Gip‘>y. By L. T. Meade, ar. 

LitTLE Petek. By Lucas Malet. Second The Honourable Miss, By L. T. Meade. 

Edition. Second Edition. 

Master Rockafellar’s Voyage. By W. There was once a Prince. By Mrs. M. E. 

Clark Russell. Third Edition. Mann. 

The Secret of Madame de Monluc. By When Arnold comes Home. By Mrs. M. E. 
the Author of “ Mdlle, Mori.” Mann. 


iTiie Novels of Alexandre Dumas 

Price 6d. Double Volumes, is. 


ACTfi. 

The Adventures of Captain Pamphile. 
Amaury. 

The Bird of Fate. 

The Black Tulip. 

The Castle of Eppstein. 

Catherine Blum. 

Cbcile. 

The Chevalier D’Harmental. ^ Double 
volume. ^ 

Conscience 
The Convict’s Son. 

The Corsican Brothers ; and Otho the 
Archer. 

Crop-Eared Jacquot. 

The Fencing Master. 

Fernands. 

Gabriel Lambert. 

Georges. 

Time Great Massacre. Being the first part of 
I tueen Margot. 

Itf NRi DE N AV arre. Being the second part 


Queen Margot. 

' Lady of Monsoreau. 


. Louise de la VALLifeRK. Being the first 
part of The Vicomte de Bragelonne. 
Double Volume. 

MaItre Adam. 

The Man in the Iron Mask. Being 
the second part of The Vicomte de 
Bragelonne. Double volume. 

The Mouth of Hell. 

Nanon. Double volume. 

Pau|,inr ; Pascal Bruno ; and Bontekor. 

P&re La Rdink. 

The PrInce op Thieves. 

The Regent’s Daughter.' 

The Reminiscences of Antony. 

Robin Hood. 

The Snowball and Sultanetta. 

Sylvan dire. 

Tales of the Supernatural. 

The Three Musketeers. With a long 
Introduction by Andrew Lang. Double 
volume. 

Twenty Years After. Double volume. 

The Wild Duck Shooter. 

The Wolf-Leader. 


Methuen’s Sixpenny Books 


i anesiCB. M.). LOVE AND LOUISA. THE MUTABLE MANY, 
hten (Jane). PRIDE AND PRE- Benson (E. P.). DODO. 
UDICE. Bronte (Charlotte). SHIl 


Bi zot (Richard). A ROMAN MYSTERY. 
Biffour (Andrew). BY STROKE OF 
’ aWORD. 

^ring- Gould (S.). FURZE BLOOM, 
CHEAP JACK ZITA. 

KITTY ALONE. 

URITH 

THE BROOM SQUIRE. 

IN THE ROAR OF THE SEA. 

NOEMI. I 


Bronte (Charlotte). SHIRLEY. 
Brownell (C. L.). THE HEART OF 
JAPAN. 

Burton (J. Bloundelle). ACROSS THE 
SALT SEAS 

Ca^naUra)./(‘I(jta). ANNE MAULE- 


VERER 

Ca^8^(Bwnard). THE LAKE OF 

Clifford (Mrs. W. K,). A FLASH QF 
SUMMER. 


A BOOK OF FAIRY TALES. Illustrated. MRS. KEITH’S CRIME. 


LITTLE TU'PENNY. 

THE FROBISHERS. 
WINEFRED. 

Barr (Robert). JENNIE Bi 
JOURNALIST. 

IN THE MIDST OF ALARMS. 
THE COUNTESS TEKLA. 


Connell (P. Norreys). THE MGGER 
KNIGHTS. • 

Corbett (Julian). A BUSINESS IN 
GREA’T WATERS. 

Croker (Mr*. B. M.). PEGGY OF THE 
BARTONS. 

A STATE SECRET. 
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ANGEL. 

JOHANNA. 

Dante (AUehlerl). THE VISION OF 
DANTE (CaryX 

Doyle (A. Conan). ROUND THE RED 
LAMP. 

Duncan (Sara Jeannette). A VOYAGE 
OF CONSOLATION 
THOSE DELIGHTFUL AMERICANS. 
Eliot (George). THE MILL ON THE 
FLOSS 

Pindlater (Jane H.). THE GREEN 

GRAVES OF BALGOWRIE. 

Gallon (Tom). RICKERBY’S FOLLY. 
Qaskell(Mr8.). CRANFORD. 

MARY BARTON. 

NORTH AND SOUTH. 

Gerard (Dorothea). HOLY MATRI- 
MONY. 

THE CONQUEST OF LONDON. 

MADE OF MONEY 

GUeing (George). THE TOWN TRAVEL- 
LER 

THE CROWN OF LIFE 

Glanville (Erneit). THK INCA S 
TREASURE. 

THE KLOOF BRIDE. 

Gleig (Charles). bUNTER’S CRUISE 
Grimm (The Brothers). GRIMMS 
FAIRY TALES. Illustraird. 

Hope (Anthony). A MAN OF MARK. 

A CHANGE OF AIR 
THE CHRONICLES OF COUNT 
ANTONIO. 

PHROSO. 

THE DOLLY DIALOGUES. 

Homung (E. W.). DEAD MEN TELL 
NO TALES. 

Ingraham (J. H.). THE THRONE OF 
DAVID 

LeQueux(W.). THE HUNCHBACK OF 
WESTMINSTER 

Levett-Yeats (S. K.). THE TRAITOR’S 
WAY. 

Hinton (E. Lynn). THE TRUE HIS- 
TORY OF JOSHUA DAVIDSON. 
Lyall(Edna). DERRICK VAUGHAN. 
Malet (Lucas). THE CARISSIMA. 

\ COUNSEL OF PERFECTION. 

VUnn (Mrs. M. E.). MRS. PETER 
HOWARD. 

\ LOST ESTATE 
THE CEDAR STAR. 

)NE ANOTHER’S BURDENS. 
VUrchmont (A. W.). MISER HOAD- 
LEY’S SECRET. 

L MOMENT’S ERROR. 

darryat (Captain). PETER SIMPLE. 

ACOB FAITHFUL. 

darsh (Richard). THE TWICKENHAM 
PEERAGE 
’HE GODDESS. 

’HE JOSS. 

i METAMORPHOSIS 


Mason (A. E. W.). CLEMENTINA. 
Mathers (Helen). HONEY. 

GRIFF OF GRIFFITHSCOURT. 

SAM'S SWEETHEART 
Meade (Mrs. L. T.). DRIFT. 

MItford (Bertram). THE SIGN OF TH 
SPIDER. 

Montre8or(F. P.). THE ALIEN. 
Moore(Arthar). THE GAY DECEIVERS. 
Morrison (Arthur). THE HOLE IN 
THE WALL. 

NesbltfE.). THE RED HOUSE. 

Norris (W. E.). HIS GRACE. 

GILES INGILBY. 

THE CREDIT OF THE COUNTY. 
LORD LEONARD. 

MATTHEW AUSTIN. 

CLARISSA FURIOSA. 

Oliphant (Mrs.). THE LADY'S WAi, 

SIR ROBERT’S FORTUNE. 

THE PRODIGALS. 

Oppenheim (E. Phillips). MASTER OF 
MEN. 

Parker (Gilbert). THE POMP OF THE 
LAVILETTES. 

WHEN VALMONDCAMETO PONTIAC, 
THE TRAIL OF THE SV/ORD. 
Pemberton (Max). THE FOOTSTEPS 
OF A THRONE. 

1 CROWN THEE KING. 

Phillpotts (Eden). THE HUMAN BOY. 
CHILDREN OF THE MIST 
THE WHITE WOLF 
Ridge (W. Pett). A SON OF THE STATE. 
LOST PROPERTY. 

GEORGE AND THE GENERAL 
Russell (W. Clark). A MARRIAGE AT 
SEA. 

ABANDONED 

MY DANISH SWEETHEART. 

HIS ISLAND PRINCESS 
Sergeant (Adeline). THE MASTER 
BEECHWOOD. 

BARBARA’S MONEY. 

THE YELLOW DIAMOND. 

THE LOVE THAT OVERCAME 
Surtees (R. S.). HANDLEY CRC 
Illustrated. 

MR. SPONGE’S SPORTING T0> 
Illustrated. 

ASK MAMMA. Illustrated. 

Valentine (Major E. S.). VELDT A 
LAAGER 

Walford (Mrs. L. B.). MR. SMITH. 

COUSINS 

THE BABY’S GRANDMOTHER. 

Wallace (General Lew). BEN-HUR, 

THE FAIR GOD. 

Watson (H. B. Marriot). THE ADVEN* 

TURERS. 

Weekes (A. B.). PRISONERS OF WAR. 
WellsIH. G.). TIIESTOLEN BACILLUS. 
White (Percy). A PASSIONATE 
PILGRIM. 








